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CITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02139 

Tel  349-4300 
Fax  349-4307 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT  W.  HEALY 
City  Manager 


RICHARD  C,  ROSSI 
Deputy  City  Manager 

To  the  Honorable,  the  City  Council,  and  the 
residents  and  taxpayers  of  Cambridge: 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  its  employees  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  City  Council,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  you  the  City  of  Cambridge’s  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1 ,  1995,  and  ending 
June  30,  1996.  I  believe  you  will  find  this  Annual  Report  both  interesting  and  informative  as  it  recapitulates  the 
accomplishments  and  achievements  of  the  City  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Fiscal  Year  1996  saw  modest  but  sustained  growth  which  began  in  the  early  1990’s.  As  a  result,  Cambridge  was 
able  to  provide  the  level  of  services  that  residents  have  come  to  expect  while  maintaining  the  modest  growth  of  the 
Operating  Budget.  The  FY96  Operating  Budget  increased  4.79%  which  translates  into  a  .8%  increase  in  taxes,  the  lowest 
since  FY83.  The  City’s  Comprehensive  Annual  Financial  Report,  which  is  available  through  the  Budget  Office,  provides 
a  wide  range  of  information  related  to  the  City’s  financial  activities. 

Throughout  this  annual  report  the  reader  will  find  detailed  narratives  discussing  a  wide  array  of  programs  and 
services  provided  to  our  residents.  The  following  paragraphs  highlights  some  of  the  particularly  noteworthy  achievements 
ofFY96: 

•  The  new  Citywide  Senior  Center  opened  during  FY96.  The  Center  provides  a  variety  of  services  such  as  computer 
classes,  meals  which  are  cooked  on-site  at  the  full-service  kitchen,  the  Senior  Food  Pantry  which  provided  2,349 
distributions  of  food  in  FY96,  intake,  information  and  referral  to  a  wide  array  of  social  services,  SHINE  (Serving 
Health  Information  Needs  of  Elders)  medical  benefits  counseling  and  substance  abuse  counseling  for  seniors. 

•  The  City  continues  to  expand  it’s  commitment  to  affordable  housing.  With  the  demise  of  rent  control,  the  City  faces 
significant  challenges  in  preserving  its  affordable  housing  stock.  FY96  was  the  first  year  of  the  CITYHOME 
initiative.  This  initiative,  supported  with  an  initial  $2  million  allocation  of  City  funds,  encompasses  three  major 
program  areas:  Affordable  Rental  Housing  including  the  multifamily  acquisition  program,  the  affordable  housing 
rehab  loan  program  and  the  preservation  of  expiring  use  restriction  housing  program;  Homeownership  Services 
including  the  Cambridge  Condo  Buyer’s  Initiative,  first-time  buyer  education  and  financing  programs  and  a  City- 
sponsored  development  of  homeownership  units;  and  Housing  Access  Services  including  a  information  and  referral 
system  and  targeted  outreach  to  the  remaining  rent  control  tenants  and  other  lower  income  residents. 

•  Building  on  the  FY95  reorganization,  the  Cambridge  Hospital  Community  Health  Network  (CHCHN)  continued 
towards  its  goal  of  providing  affordable  health  care  well  into  the  next  century.  In  order  to  legally  complete  the 
merger  of  the  CHCHN  and  the  Somerville  Hospital,  enabling  the  Network  to  pursue  its  mission  and  giving  more 
flexibility  in  hiring,  purchasing,  contracting  and  future  affiliations  with  other  healthcare  partners,  the  Cambridge 
Public  Health  Commission  was  created.  The  Commission  was  created  through  legislation  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Cambridge  City  Council  and  by  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  Governor  William 
Weld.  The  Commission’s  board  will  consist  of  19  representatives  from  both  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  appointed 
by  the  City  Manager. 

•  Public  Safety  remained  a  high  priority  for  the  City  in  FY96.  Police  Department,  using  federal  grant  funds  with  a 
local  match,  was  able  to  hire  six  additional  patrol  officers,  bringing  the  Police  Department’s  uniform  contingent  to 
272  officers. 
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•  The  City  continued  to  update  technology  with  the  establishment  of  a  citywide  comprehensive  geographic  information 
system.  This  was  accomplished  with  the  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  in  capital  funds  portions  of  which  will  also  be 
used  for  the  initial  development  of  the  City’s  electronic  network  infrastructure,  which  will  greatly  benefit  both  the 
City  and  School. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Cambridge  employees  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  City 
Council  for  their  dedication  and  commitment  to  delivering  a  high  level  of  service  to  Cambridge  residents  in  a  fiscally 
sound  manner. 
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City  Council 
1996  -  1997 

Front  row,  left  to  right.  Councillors  Henrietta  Davis,  Francis  H.  Duehay,  Mayor  Sheila  T.  Russell,  Vice  Mayor  Kathleen 
L.  Bom,  Anthony  D.  Galluccio.  Back  row,  left  to  right.  Councillors  Timothy  J.  Toomey,  Michael  A.  Sullivan,  Katherine 
Triantafillou,  Kenneth  E.  Reeves. 


City  Council 
1995  -  1996 

Front  row,  left  to  right.  Councillor  Anthony  D.  Galluccio,  Mayor  Kenneth  E.  Reeves,  Vice  Mayor  Sheila  T.  Russell.  Back 
row,  left  to  right.  Councillors  Timothy  J.  Toomey,  Kathleen  L.  Bora,  Katherine  Triantafillou,  Francis  H.  Duehay,  Jonathan 
S.  Myers,  Michael  A.  Sullivan. 
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School  Committee 
1996  -  1997 


Front  row,  Committee  members:  Susana  M.  Segat,  Mayor  Sheila  D.  Russell,  Chair;  Alice  L.  Turkel,  Denise  Simmons,  Vice 
Chair.  Back  row,  Committee  members:  Alfred  B.  Fantini,  Joseph  G.  Grassi,  David  P.  Maher. 


School  Committee 
1995  -  1996 


Left  to  right,  Committee  members:  Henrietta  Davis;  David  P.  Maher,  Vice  Chair;  Alfred  B.  Fantini;  Mayor  Kenneth  E. 
Reeves,  Chair;  Robin  Harris;  Joseph  Grassi;  Denise  Simmons. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART 


I 
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A  GENERAL  PROFILE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 


The  City  of  Cambridge  is  located  in  southeast  Middlesex  County  across  the  Charles  River  from  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  occupies  a  land  area  of  6.26  square  miles.  The  City  is  bordered  by  the  Towns  of  Watertown  and  Belmont  on  die  west  and 
by  the  Town  of  Arlington  and  the  City  of  Somerville  on  the  north.  According  to  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  City’s 
population  in  calendar  year  1990  was  95,802,  down  from  a  1950  peak  of  120,740. 

Cambridge,  first  settled  in  1630  by  a  group  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  was  originally  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1636  and  became  a  city  in  1846.  Since  1940,  the  City  has  had  a  council-manager  form  of  government  with  nine  City 
Councilors  elected  at-large  every  two  years. 

Cambridge  is  widely  known  as  a  University  City.  Harvard,  America’s  oldest  University,  was  established  here  in 
1636,  six  years  after  the  City  itself  was  founded.  It  is  dso  home  to  Radcliffe  College,  Lesley  College,  Cambridge  College  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology .  Over  one-fourth  of  its  residents  are  students,  and  over  one  in  seven  of  all  jobs  are 
in  these  institutions.  Yet  Cambridge  is  more  than  a  college  town.  It  features  blue  collar  workers  and  professionals,  political 
activists,  street  musicians,  and  immigrants  from  around  the  world. 

•  Cambridge  residents  live  closely  together;  only  sbc  US  cities  with  a  population  over  75,000  are  denser  (Source:  1990  US 
Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Cambridge  is  a  city  of  13  neighboriioods,  ranging  in  population  from  582  (Cambridge  Highlands)  to  13,006  (Mid 
Cambridge)  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census).  Most  neighboriioods  have  their  own  political  and  community 
organizations.  Residents  often  participate  vocally  in  City  debates. 

•  Cambridge  is  diverse  ethnically.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  residents  are  white;  14%  are  black;  8%  are  Asian;  and  3%  are 
other  races,  including  American  Indian.  Seven  percent  (7%)  of  all  residents  are  of  Hispanic  background  (Source:  1990  US 
Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Median  1989  family  income  was  $39,990,  compared  to  $17,845  in  1979.  In  1989  dollars,  this  is  an  increase  of  25%. 
Median  housdiold  incomes  rose  from  $14,211  to  $33,211,  a  growth  of  30%  when  corrected  for  inflation.  Seven  percent 
(7%)  of  all  families  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  The  local  housing  stock  contains  41,979  units.  Average  household  size  in  1990:  2.08  persons/housdiold  (Source:  1990  US 
Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Cambridge  is  a  city  of  renters.  Seventy  percent  of  all  households  are  rented;  30%  are  owned.  Nearly  13%  of  all  homes 
are  single  family;  36%  contain  2-4  dwelling  units;  13%  have  5-9  units.  The  38%  remaining  are  in  buildings  of  10  or  more 
units.  Twelve  percent  (12%)  of  all  units  are  publicly  owned  or  subsidized  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census;  Goetze, 
Cambridee  Housing  Challenges!. 

•  The  costs  of  home  ownership  have  demonstrated  volatility  over  the  past  decade  and  now  exceed  their  1980’s  peak.  The 
median  price  for  a  one-to-th^  family  home  in  1986  was  $210,000  and  reached  $260,000  in  1996.  The  median  price  for 
condominiums  in  1986  stood  at  $135,000  and  by  1996  had  risen  to  $152,000. 

,  •  Nearly  two  thirds  of  all  local  jobs  are  in  services  (64%).  Service  employment  is  dominated  by  education,  health  services 
and  business  services,  including  research  and  computer/software  services.  Fifteen  percent  (15%)  of  all  jobs  are  in  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trade;  7%  are  in  manufacturing.  (Dther  major  employers  include:  government,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate,  and  transportation.  The  largest  employers  in  Cambridge  include  Harvard  University,  MIT,  Polaroid,  Mt.  Auburn 
Hospital  and  IBM/Lotus  Development  (Source:  1994  MA.  Dept,  of  Employment  &  Training;  1996  City  of  Cambridge). 

•  Many  Cambridge  residents  work  in  professional  and  managerial  occupations  (47%);  another  31  %  work  in  technical,  sales 
and  clerical  positions;  1 1  %  work;  in  service  occupations;  and  1 1  %  work  in  blue  collar  trades  such  as  precision  production, 
craft,  repair  and  machine  operations  (Source:  ISW  US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Though  famous  for  education,  Cambridge  is  also  an  industrial  city.  The  first  ladder  factory  in  America  was  built  here. 
Other  factory  "firsts":  piano  keys,  reversible  collars,  waterproof  hats  and  mechanical  egg  biters. 

•  Cambridge  remains  an  iimovator  of  new  industries.  Important  high  technology  industries,  many  of  them  aided  by  MIT, 
include  computer  software,  artificial  intelligence,  optical  instruments,  advanc^  materials  and  biotechnology. 

•  The  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy  is  now  services,  including  computer  software,  management  consulting  and  the 
life  sciences,  including  biotechnology  firms,  medical  laboratories  and  medical  instrument  makers. 
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Office  of  the  Mayor 

The  Mayor  serves  as  Chairperson  of  the  City 
Council  and  School  Committee.  In  these  roles,  the  Mayor 
appoints  standing  sub-committees  of  the  City  Council  and 
School  Committee  to  work  on  all  aspects  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  such  as  fiscal  and  social  policy,  and  education  and 
environmental  affairs.  As  the  chief  policy-making  official 
of  the  city,  the  Mayor  exacts  considerable  influence  over 
the  course  of  civic  and  social  issues  in  Cambridge.  Because 
of  this  role,  the  Mayor  is  also  the  city’s  principle  ceremo¬ 
nial  emissary  to  various  government,  business  and  educa¬ 
tional  functions  where  &e  City  of  Cambridge  must  be 
represented. 

The  Mayor  does  not  manage  the  city.  Under  the  Plan 
E  form  of  government  mandat^  in  the  Cambridge  City 
Charter,  the  City  Manager  is  designated  the  principle  fiscal 
and  operational  manager  of  Cambridge.  The  City  Manager 
takes  policy  direction  from  the  City  Council  and  is  required 
to  seek  the  j^roval  of  the  Council  on  proposals  to  imple¬ 
ment  such  policies.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Mayor,  the 
City  Council  has  direct  authority  over  fiscal  appropriations, 
acquisition  and  use  of  city  red  estate,  and  the  power  to 
draft  and  enact  regulations  and  other  matters  that  have 
direct  impact  on  the  residents  of  Cambridge. 

Responsible  Government 


the  MSYEP  with  school  year  based  vocation  programs  to 
improve  continuity  of  services  to  Cambridge  youth  are 
likely  goals. 


Mayor’s  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
(M^EP)  workers  at  the  Area  IV  Youth  Center  pro¬ 
ducing  the  youth  center  newsletter. 


Education 


As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  a  principle 
policy  goal  of  my  administration  is  to  preserve  and  strengt¬ 
hen  the  City  Manager  form  of  government  in  Cambridge. 
1996  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Cambridge’s  incorpo¬ 
ration  as  a  city.  For  more  than  one-third  of  our  history  as 
a  city,  Cambridge  has  operated  under  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government.  The  deliberate  separation  of  policy 
and  political  functions  from  day-to-day  management  is  the 
principal  why  Cambridge  is  able  to  sustain  an  extensive 
array  of  programs  and  services  while  maintaining  its  fiscal 
integrity  through  economic  recessions  that  have  severely 
destabilized  other  Massachusetts  municipalities. 

My  first  task  as  Mayor  was  to  reduce  the  budget  of 
this  office  by  more  than  40%  through  reorganization  and 
reallocation  of  programs.  This  reduction  has  resulted  in  the 
lowest  Mayor’s  budget  this  decade.  Although  direct  cost 
savings  have  yet  to  be  realized,  these  efforts  have  increased 
the  efficient  delivery  of  services  by  better  utilizing  the 
service  and  expertise  of  existing  city  departments. 

Every  eligible  Cambridge  youth  seddng  employment 
through  the  MSYEP  was  plac^.  Over  500  jobs  were 
provided  to  youth  from  all  areas  of  Cambridge.  Approxi¬ 
mately  %  of  the  program  participants  were  minority. 
Participants  contributed  services  to  a  wide  variety  of  city 
dq)artments  and  non-profit  agencies  in  Cambridge, 
including  childcare  programs,  office  assistance  and  creative 
summer  camps.  Work  experience  was  combined  with 
weekly  workshops  on  skill  development  and  the  importance 
of  education  in  career  development. 

The  professional  administration  provided  by  Office 
of  Workforce  Development  (OWD)  greatly  increased 
respect  for  the  MSYEP  within  the  service  community  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  program  is  positioned  to 
improve  in  the  coming  years.  Efforts  to  better  coordinate 


At  the  start  of  my  administration,  the  Cambridge 
School  Dqjartment  was  facing  its  most  difficult  budget 
process  in  years.  Significant  cuts  were  proposed  to  meet  an 
expected  funding  deficit  of  2.9  million  dollars.  Parents, 
teachers  and  students  were  understandably  concerned. 

As  leader  of  the  School  Committee,  I  convened 
several  working  groups  of  School  Committee  members, 
school  system  administrators  and  parents  to  strategize 
consensus  on  how  to  meet  our  funding  goals  while  limiting 
the  impact  of  cuts  on  students.  Although  a  tense  and  diffi¬ 
cult  process,  we  were  able  to  reach  a  solution  that  provided 
additional  funding  to  the  school  d^)artment  and  established 
an  administrative  reorganization  plan  for  Cambridge 
Rindge  and  Latin  High  School  that  will  improve  cost 
effectiveness  without  impacting  the  education  of  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  order  to  facilitate  greater  understanding  of  School 
Committee  operations,  I  drafted  and  proposed  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  School  Committee  rules  of  operation. 
The  proposal  sedcs  to  streamline  the  school  committee’s 
agenda,  provide  better  public  notice  of  school  committee 
business,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
address  the  school  committee  regarding  the  business  of 
each  meeting.  I  am  continuing  to  work  with  the  school 
committee  to  adopt  these  rules  changes  for  the  start  of  the 
1996  school  year. 

Resident  Services 

Cambridge  City  Government  can  be  a  formidable 
labyrinth  to  uninitiated  residents.  The  Office  of  the  Mayor 
should  serve  as  a  central  intake  and  referral  program  for  all 
Cambridge  residents.  I  have  always  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  residents  services  as  a  City  Councillor  and  have 
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employed  the  resources  of  the  Mayor’s  Office  to  continue 
my  practice  of  providing  the  people  of  Cambridge  with 
access  to  their  government. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  my  administration,  my 
office  responded  to  hundreds  of  requests  for  information, 
advocacy  and  assistance  in  matters  of  housing,  traffic  and 
parking,  regulatory  matters,  public  works  issues  and  other 
business  with  various  dqjartments  of  the  city.  I  have 
worked  to  establish  constructive  working  relationships  with 
city  departments  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  residents  and  the  City  as  well  as  between 
diffaent  city  dq>artments.  By  adopting  a  cooperative 
problem-solving  ^proach  to  resident  services,  the  Office 
of  the  Mayor  function  as  an  advocate  for  resident  concerns 
aiKl  as  a  resource  to  city  d^)artments. 

Ceremonial  Functions/Public  Events 

As  Mayor,  it  is  my  great  honor  to  rqjresent  our  city 
at  official  functions  with  institutions  including  Harvard 
University,  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  wide  variety  of  civic,  business  and  government  groups, 
both  national  and  international,  which  interact  with  the  City 
of  Cambridge.  Additionally,  I  have  continued  the  tradition 
of  organizing  and  sponsoring  the  annual  senior  citizen 
picnics  at  MIT  and  H^ard.  Mayor’s  Office  staff  members 
were  also  assigned  to  provide  support  to  events  such  as  the 
first  Stand  for  Children  Rally  in  Cambridge,  the  annual 
Caribbean  Festival  and  Centrd  Square  Worlds  Fair.  It  has 
also  been  my  pleasure  to  receive  a  variety  of  Cambridge 
sports  teams,  performance  art  groups,  and  volunteer 
organizations  to  the  Mayor’s  office  to  recognize  their 
accomplishments . 


Mayor  Russell  greets  Gertrude  Coughlin,  a  resident  of 
Ne^le  Manor  at  the  Harvard  Yard  Senior  Picnic. 


During  my  first  four  months  I  emphasized  the  use  of 
the  Mayor’s  ceremonial  function  to  support  and  recognize 
outstan^ng  services  provided  to  Cambridge  residents.  A 
reception  for  Windsor  House  Adult  Day  Care  Center  was 
held  to  recognize  the  commitment  and  assistance  such  non¬ 
profit  organizations  provide  to  the  residents  of  our  city. 


In  addition,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  receive,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  delegations  from  County  Galway, 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  our  sister  city  in  Yerevan, 
Armenia.  We  discussed  our  hope  of  establishing  a  sister- 
city  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  erecting  a  memorial  to 
the  Irish  heritage  of  Cambridge  at  the  Cambridge  Com¬ 
mon.  As  part  of  the  reception  for  the  Yerevan  delegation, 
it  was  an  honor  to  negotiate  and  renew  our  sister-city 
agreement  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years.  I  look 
forward  to  signing  a  new  agreement  with  our  sister-city  in 
Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe  and  receiving  a  delegation  from  our 
sister-city  Tsukuba,  J^>an. 


Positive  Edge 

Positive  Edge  is  a  youth  outreach  and  advocacy 
program  created  in  response  to  violence  and  abuse  that 
impact  the  City. 

Established  in  February  of  1993,  Positive  Edge  has 
directed  its  attention  toward  at-risk  youth  who  have  not 
been  reached  through  conventional  efforts.  Positive  Edge 
also  bridges  the  gap  between  City  departments,  organiza¬ 
tions,  local  community  agencies  and  community  ethnic 
groups.  Positive  Edge  provides  institutional  links  and 
assistance  to  city  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school, 
or  have  been  involved  with  the  court,  or  have  experienced 
difficulties  that  require  guidance  and  support. 

With  Education,  Direction,  Guidance  and  Empower¬ 
ment  (the  tenets  of  Positive  Edge),  Youth  Advocates  are 
trained  to  deal  with  youth  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  The 
Youth  Advocates  build  relationships,  linking  them  with 
much  needed  services,  and  more  importantly,  evaluating 
needs  in  order  to  initiate  new  programs  tailored  to  their 
unique  situation. 

FY96  ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

•  Continued  Collaboration  with  "Unity  Providers"  (CRLS 
Safety  and  CRLS  Service  Center,  DHSP  Youth  Pro¬ 
gram,  Police  Department  Juvenile  Unit)  which  provides 
recreational  activities  and  educational  workshops  for 
youth  during  school  vacations  at  NiteStop. 

•  Continued  to  host  a  youth-run  and  operated  hour-long 
segment  on  "Be  Live"  on  CCTV,  a  television  show  that 
has  an  open  format  where  youth  can  express  their  views 
and  hei^ten  awareness  of  youth  issues. 

•  Due  to  the  fact  that  established  relationships  between 
"at-risk  youths"  and  youth  advocates  have  been  made 
crisis  situations  have  been  diffused  through  mediation. 

•  Established  a  weekend  night  shift,  running  from  lOpm 
to  2am,  including  Sunday,  with  emphasis  on  Summer 
months. 

•  Expanded  youth  involvement  in  the  initiatives  to  bring 
urban  youth  out  of  their  environment  and  to  broaden 
their  horizons,  (i.e.  camping,  canoeing,  skiing,  and  bike 
trips  at  various  locations). 
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City  Clerk 

The  conc^t  of  the  Plan  E  Council/Manager  form  of 
government  provides  the  Office  of  the  City  Cleric  a  distinct 
and  significant  role  in  municipal  government.  The  City 
Clerk’s  Office  has  many  statutory  responsibilities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  all  vital  records.  The  Cleric’s  Office 
also  provides,  through  the  City  Cleric  and  the  Dq)uty  City 
Cleik,  for  the  staffing  of  some  nineteen  City  Council 
Committees,  in  addition  to  attendance  at  and  recordation  of 
each  meeting  of  the  City  Council.  The  Clerk’s  Office  is 
also  responsible  for  preparation  of  the  City  Council  agenda 
and  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  Council’s  permanent 
record.  The  staff  in  the  office  also  serves  as  "unofficial 
ombudsman"  to  provide  general  information  regarding 
various  municipal  services  to  the  public. 

The  City  Clerk’s  Office  continues  to  place  strong 
importance  on  records  retention  and  continues  towards  the 
categorizing  and  identifying  of  records  now  stored  in 
various  vaults  in  the  basement. 

EXiring  this  year,  the  City  Cleric’s  Office,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  MIS  Dqjartment,  continued  to  make 
progress  in  automating  those  functions  of  the  office  in 
which  automation  can  best  be  utilized.  Before  the  use  of 
automation  in  production  of  the  permanent  record  of  City 
Council  actions,  there  was  an  eight-year  backlog  in  its 
production.  The  calendar  year  1994  record  was  produced 
in  the  next  calendar  year  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  25 
years.  The  calendar  year  1995  record  will  go  to  the  bind¬ 
ery  in  calendar  year  1996.  The  permanent  record  for  1993 
was  bound  and  published  during  FY96.  The  backlog  was 
reduced  to  four  years. 

The  City  Clerk’s  Office  also  made  the  Municipal 
Code  available  by  computer.  The  new  system  allows  for 
automated  search.  It  vM  also  allow  automated  indexing 
and  automated  search  of  the  indices  of  the  City  Council  re¬ 
cords.  Council  indices  for  1995  and  half  of  1996  are 
computerized,  to  enable  the  use  of  an  automated  index  with 
word  search  capacity. 

During  1^96,  the  City  Clerk’s  Office  also  increased 
its  utilization  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  internet  Homepage. 
The  agenda  of  City  Council  meetings  is  now  available  on 
the  Homepage  the  Friday  prior  to  the  Monday  evening 
City  Council  meeting. 

The  most  recently  updated  version  of  the  Municipal 
Code  was  produced  in-house.  Amendments  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  were  incorporated  into  the  text  of  Ae  code  by 
the  City  Clerk’s  Office  and  the  supplements  incorporating 
the  amendments  were  printed  by  the  City’s  print  shop.  The 
City  Clerk’s  Office  developed  and  implemented  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  service  to  update  existing  code  books. 

LICENSES  AND  FEES 


Wildland  Stamps  -  residents  $  2  260.00 

Wildland  Stamps  -  non  residents  45.00 

Sporting  Dcenses  10,022.75 

Marriages  13,740.00 

Sporting  Fees  242.45 

Certified  Copies  76,369.47 

Archery  Stamps  160.00 

Waterfowl  Stamps  147.25 


Primative  Firearms  Stamps 

25.00 

Duplicate  Licenses 

8.00 

Sale  of  Zoning  Ordinances 

6,370.00 

Sale  of  General  Ordinances 

400.00 

TOTAL 

$109,789.92 

RECORDING  FEES 

Domestic  Partnerships 

$  675.00 

Mortgages 

18,025,00 

Business  Certificates 

10,815.00 

Business  Certificate  Withdrawals 

55.00 

Business  Certificate  Amendments 

5.00 

Filing  of  Zoning  Petitions 

300.00 

Constable  Filing  Fees 

550.00 

Hiysicians 

10.00 

TOTAL 

$30,435.00 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

Cambridge  residents  -  births  in  Cambridge 

305 

Non  residents  -  births  in  Cambridge 

1,500 

Cambridge  residents  -  births  outside  Cambridge  524 

Intentions  for  marriages  filed 

932 

Marriages  recorded 

878 

Deaths  recorded 

1,332 

Delayed  return  of  births  recorded 

34 

Affidavits  of  correction  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  recorded 

264 

Instruments  recorded 

5,504 

Law  Department 

The  Law  Dq)artment  operates  under  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  2.26  of  the  Cambridge  Municipal  Code.  The 
Code  provides  that  the  City  Solicitor  shall  draft  all  legal 
instruments  of  whatever  nature  which  may  be  required  of 
the  Solicitor  and  that  the  Solicitor  shall  prosecute  and 
defend  all  suits,  causes  and  actions  in  which  the  City  is  a 
party.  The  City  Solicitor  represents  the  City  before  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  on  any  matter  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
City  may  be  affected  and  defends  the  officers  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  City  for  any  act  or  omission  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  The  Solicitor  furnishes  legal  opinions 
on  matters  submitted  to  him  by  the  City  Manager,  Mayor, 
City  Council,  School  Committee  or  h^  of  department. 

A  staff  of  seven  attorneys  under  the  direction  of  the 
City  Solicitor  and  Deputy  City  Solicitor  performed  the 
duties  outlined  in  the  Code  in  FY96.  Attorneys  defended 
the  City  and  provided  advice  in  a  variety  of  areas  such  as 
zoning  issues,  environmental  issues,  employment  law,  civil 
rights,  civil  service,  contract  actions,  tax  appeals,  real 
estate,  worker’s  compensation,  education  law,  tort  actions 
involving  personal  injury  and  property  damage  claims. 
Attorneys  provided  daily  advice  and  many  written  opinions 
during  the  year.  They  dso  drafted  ordinances  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  contracts  and  other  legal  documents.  Attorneys 
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attended  regular  meetings  of  the  City  Council  and  Council 
Subcommittees,  as  well  as  City  boards  and  commissions. 
The  staff  is  supported  by  an  office  manager,  administrative 
assistant  and  a  clerical  woiicer. 

The  dqjartment  recorded  a  total  of  319  claims 
during  FY96,  involving  personal  injury,  property  damage, 
contract  and  other  matters.  A  total  of  93  lawsuits  were 
filed  against  the  City  during  the  year.  There  were  also 
numerous  tax  appeals  and  bankruptcy  filings.  The  depart¬ 
ment  rendered  48  formal  written  opinions. 

During  FY96  the  dqwtment  assisted  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  State  Rent  Control  Law  (Chapter  282  of 
the  Acts  of  1994).  Significant  resources  were  committed 
this  year  to  litigation  involving  the  renewal  of  licenses  for 
billboards  (the  Sign  Ordinance),  the  Central  Artery /Tunnel 
Project  and  regulation  of  truck  traffic.  Significant  resources 
were  also  committed  in  the  process  involving  the  privatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital.  The  department  also 
assisted  the  Water  Dq>artment  with  a  complex  Request  for 
Proposals  and  contracts  for  the  proposed  New  Water 
Treatment  Facility.  Training  and  coordinating  efforts  with 
departments  and  boards  relative  to  land  use  matters 
continued  to  be  effective.  Modification  of  the  dqmrtment’s 
claims  investigation  process  continued  to  be  a  focal  ^int. 


Finance  Department 

Administration 

The  Assistant  City  Manager  for  Fiscal  Affairs  serves 

as  the  City’s  Finance  Director.  During  FY96,  the  City 

continued  to  maintain  its  strong  financial  position.  High¬ 
lights  of  the  fiscal  year  include: 

•  Reduced  3-7  year  old  excise  tax  receivables  by  almost 
$100,000  with  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles/Parking 
Permit/Excise  Tax  Payment  link. 

•  Received  the  Award  for  Annual  Financial  Rqwrting 
Achievement  from  the  Government  Finance  Officers 
Association  for  the  City’s  FY95  Comprehensive  Annual 
Financial  Rqx)rt. 

•  Prqjared  for  the  divestiture  of  Cambridge  Hospital  and 
Neville  Manor  Nursing  Home.  As  of  July  1,  1996, 
these  entities  are  parts  of  an  independent  authority. 

•  Collected  $2,930,738  in  principal  and  $1,981,314  in 
interest  on  property  in  tax  title. 

•  Improved  the  City’s  performance-based  budget  to 
include  more  quantitative  goals,  performance  measures 
and  unit  costs. 

•  Arranged  financing  for  $11,829,420  in  City  Council 
approved  capital  property. 

Revenue  Division 

The  Revenue  Division  is  responsible  for  the  billing 


and  collection  of  all  water,  sewer,  real  estate,  personal 
property  and  motor  vehicle  excise  receivables.  In  an 
average  year,  this  division  sends  out  185,000  bills  and 
notices.  Additionally,  all  other  City  receipts  are  processed 
through  the  Revenue  Division. 

Revenue  Division  employees  issue  bills,  process 
receipts,  issue  refunds  and  provide  information  from  the 
accounts  receivable  system.  This  system  provides  immedi¬ 
ate  access  via  computer  terminals  or  personal  computers  to 
account  information,  including  15,000  water/sewer  ac¬ 
counts,  18,600  real  estate  accounts,  2,500  personal  proper¬ 
ty  accounts,  and  60,000  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  accounts. 
Nightly  updating  of  all  receivable  accounts  ensures  access 
to  the  most  up-to-date  information. 

During  FY%,  the  Revenue  Division  transferred  ap¬ 
proximately  337  delinquent  FY95  accounts  to  Tax  Title  in 
order  to  secure  the  City’s  interest  in  the  tax  due,  and 
moved  to  record  25  petitions  for  foreclosure  at  the  Land 
Court. 

Cash  Management/Payroll  Division 

The  Cash  Management/Payroll  Division  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  disbursement,  investment  and  reconciliation  of 
the  City’s  cash,  administration  of  the  banking  services  and 
lockbox  contracts,  and  management  of  the  City’s  payroll 
system.  This  Division  is  also  responsible  for  paying  all 
debt  service  obligations  on  a  timely  basis. 

Because  of  the  City’s  strong  cash  position,  no 
revenue  anticipation  notes  (RANs)  were  issued  during 
FY96.  RANs  are  issued  when  short-term  borrowing  is 
necessary  in  anticipation  of  tax  revenues. 

Interest  earnings  generated  from  the  investment  of 
City  cash  totalled  $3.9  million  for  FY96.  The  following  is 
a  breakdown  of  interest  earnings  in  various  funds. 


Fund  Amount 

General  Fund  $2,143,411 

Parking  Fund  523,093 

Debt  Stabilization  Fund  313,328 

Health  Claims  Trust  Fund  623,076 

Other  Trust  Funds  205,321 

Other  Funds  42.956 

TOTAL  $3,851,845 


Employee  Pension  Liability 

The  City  contracts  with  an  actuarial  firm  every  two 
years  to  conduct  a  comprdiensive  actuarial  valuation  of  the 
City’s  Contributory  Retirement  System.  The  most  recent 
valuation  for  January  1,  1996  is  in  draft  form.  It  projects 
an  unfunded  pension  benefit  obligation  of  approximately 
$108  million.  This  represents  a  $17  million  reduction  from 
$125  million  January  1,  1993  unfunded  pension  benefit 
obligation. 

Health  Claims  Trust  Fund 

Virtually  all  City  employees  are  now  covered  by 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMO’s).  In  prior 
years,  the  City’s  health  plans  were  financed  on  a  self 
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insured  claims  cost  plus  administration  basis.  Because  we 
had  so  much  uninsured  risk,  in  1985  the  City  established 
a  health  claims  trust  fund  as  a  reserve  against  unexpected 
or  unanticipated  large  claims,  or  excessive  claims.  The 
fund  acts  as  a  contingency  against  a  possible  deficit  in 
health  insurance  allotments  in  future  years.  The  City  has 
made  periodic  appropriations  to  this  fund  and  has  also 
drawn  upon  it  in  times  when  claims  exceeded  expectations. 

As  of  June  30,  19%,  the  trust  fund  balance  was  $9.7 
million,  down  from  $10.2  million  a  year  ago.  This  balance 
is  comprised  of  City  appropriations,  interest  earnings  and 
employee  contributions  to  insurance  premiums.  The  City 
has  completed  rq)lacement  of  its  traditional  indemnity 
coverage  with  HMO’s  to  help  reduce  health  care  cost 
increases. 


BUDGET 

The  Budget  Department  is  served  by  a  four-person 
staff  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  City’s  entire  budget  process.  As  we  prqjared  for  the 
FY97  budget  the  emphasis  shifted  from  budget  narrative  to 
quantitative  measurements.  This  shift  increased  the  read¬ 
ability  and  data  quality  of  the  budget  documents  by 
providing  more  relevant  and  analytical  information. 

The  preparation  of  the  budget  is  a  year-round 
process,  requiring  several  st^  before  the  final  budget 
requests  are  placed  on  the  City  Council  agenda.  This 
process  includes  the  City  Manager’s  guideline  message  to 
all  City  dq)artments,  review  of  all  proposed  departmental 
budgets  and  goals  with  the  City  Manager,  submission  of 
the  City  Manager’s  Budget  to  4e  City  Council  for  adop¬ 
tion  and  the  completion  of  the  City’s  official  annual 
operating  and  capital  budgets  on  a  timely  basis.  The 
Eiudget  Office  woiks  closely  with  all  City  dqjartments  to 
insure  that  all  budgetary  and  financial  guidelines  are  being 
met  in  accordance  wiA  the  adopted  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures.  On  a  monthly  basis,  the  ^dget  Office  reviews  the 
status  of  revenues  and  expenditures  and  provides  status 
report  of  expenditure  balances  and  revenues  received  year- 
to-date  by  all  City  dq)artments. 

During  this  past  year,  the  dq^artment  successfully 
completed  the  FY%  Curating  and  Capital  budgets  of 
$317,800,335;  coordinated  the  prq)aration  of  the  bond 
disclosure  statement  and  other  related  materials  for  the 
planned  19%  bond  sale;  prqjared  and  published  the  FY95 
City’s  Annual  Rqx)rt;  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
prq)aration  of  the  FY95  City’s  Comprehensive  Annual 
Financial  Report;  provided  assistance  to  the  indq>endent 
auditor  in  the  ptqWation  of  audited  financial  statements; 
and  coordinated  the  City’s  FY%  Financial  Statements. 

The  Budget  Office  takes  pride  in  accqjting  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  year  the  Government  Finance  Officers 
Association  Award  (GFOA)  for  excellence  in  preparation 
of  the  aimual  operating  and  capital  budgets  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19%. 


puMah  a  budKM  dotianail  (hal  cncaU  prafraa  critrria  as  a 
policy  dncuoMM.  as  an  optnUon  |ui4e.  as  a  financial  plan  and 
as  a  ciinifn«mkalion  madium. 

The  award  is  salid  (or  a  parmd  of  o«r  jooi  mdj.  Wc  Mm  our 
curroH  hwdin  conUnucs  In  cunfonn  lo  propraia  reqinranaua. 
and  wa  are  submiltini  il  u  Ihe  GFOA  lo  datennina  ite  difihililf 
for  another  awai  d. 

Government  Finance  Officers  Association  presented  the 
City  of  Cambridge  the  Award  for  Distinguished  Budget 
Presentation  for  the  FY96  City  Bucket. 


PERSONNEL 

The  Personnel  I>q>artment  is  responsible  for  coordi¬ 
nating  City  employment  practices  and  employee  develop¬ 
ment  activities  for  civil  service  and  non  civil  service 
employees,  for  negotiating  and  administering  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  municipal  employee  unions  and 
for  administering  health  and  life  insurance  plans  as  well  as 
other  benefit  programs  for  employees  and  retirees.  These 
activities  include  both  service  and  control  functions  with 
technical  assistance  and  oversight  responsibility  to  ensure 
compliance  with  sound  personnel  practices,  civil  service 
procedures,  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  with 
federal,  state  and  local  laws. 

The  Dqiartment  serves  the  public  through  its  em¬ 
ployment  unit  where  applications  are  processed  for  Labor 
Services  Registration  and  for  referral  to  positions  not 
subject  to  civil  service  as  well  as  for  provisional  civil 
service  appointments.  The  Department  also  responds  to  a 
variety  of  requests  for  information  regarding  state-wide 
compkitive  civil  service  exams  and  for  access  to  public 
records. 

City  employees  interact  with  our  staff  regarding  a 
variety  of  individual  concerns.  These  include  health  and 
life  insurance  claims,  credit  references,  retirement  plan¬ 
ning,  injuries  on  the  job,  fair  treatment  and  disciplinary 
matters,  job  bids  for  promotion  or  transfer,  civil  service 
examinations  and  in-service  training  opportunities,  along 
with  a  wide  range  of  personnel  actions. 

Services  to  other  City  departments  include  the 
processing  of  recommendations  for  personnel  actions, 
maintmning  the  central  computer  database  for  person¬ 
nel/payroll,  tracking  benefit  subscriptions  as  well  as  time- 
off  earned  and  used.  We  provide  assistance  in  writing  job 
descriptions,  post  job  vacancies  and  coordinate  external 
recruitment  campaigns.  Advice  is  provided  on  employee 
performance  matters  with  interventions  and  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tions  taken  as  appropriate. 

This  was  a  year  for  both  new  initiatives  and  building 
on  past  Personnel  Department  endeavors: 
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•  Negotiated  long  term  labor  agreements  with  the  two 
largest  unions  r^resenting  City  employees  through 
FY99.  These  provide  af^ropriate  and  affordable  wage 
increases  in  return  for  productivity  improvements, 
ensuring  financial  stability  in  City  wage  costs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  decade.  We  continued  to  rqiresent  the 
City  Manager  in  collective  bargaining  with  School 
D^artment  Unions  as  required  under  Massachusetts 
school  reform  law. 

•  Working  with  unions  and  management,  we  helped  draft 
legislation  and  implement  the  process  for  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Hospital  and  Neville  Manor  to  become  a  public 
entity  independent  of,  but  with  continuing  strong  ties  to 
the  City  government. 

•  Assisted  the  new  Emergency  Communications  Dqjart- 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  merge  the  Fire  Alarm  and  Einer- 
gency  Medical  Dispatch  with  the  Police  Dispatch  Unit. 
This  involved  extensive  negotiation  with  employee 
unions,  dqjartmental  management  and  the  state  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel  Administration. 

•  Recruitment  campaigns  were  undertaken  to  fill  dqjart- 
ment  head  vacancies  at  the  License  Commission,  Police 
Dqwtment,  and  Veterans’  Services.  Assistance  was 
provided  to  staff  other  key  positions  in  Community 
Development,  DHSP  Elder  Services,  MIS,  and  Public 
Worics. 

•  Implemented  the  Cambridge  First  hiring  preference 
ordinance  on  January  1,  1996  which  involved  training 
for  dq)artment  heads  and  all  staff  involved  with  recruit¬ 
ing  and  screening  job  applicants  and  revitalizing  our 
contacts  with  Cambridge  community  groups  and 
agencies.  We  made  efforts  to  promote  the  Cambridge 
Home  Page  on  the  Internet’s  World  Wide  Web  as  a 
vehicle  for  finding  out  about  City  job  openings,  to 
encourage  job  sedcers  with  Internet  access  to  review 
our  job  notices  often  and  to  encourage  all  applicants  to 
forward  inquiries  to  us  via  e-mail  or  via  Fax  without 
regard  to  office  hours  or  concern  with  mail  delays. 

•  In  the  employee  support  and  development  arena, 
pHiblished  an  Employee  Orientation  Manual  to  assist 
new  employees  in  learning  the  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  public  employment.  We  emphasized  training 
sessions  in  conflict  resolution  and  in  recognizing 
domestic  abuse  and  its  effects  on  the  woricplace.  We 
began  providing  a  quarterly  catalog  of  training  and 
development  programs  available  to  City  employees. 

•  Continued  to  provide  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Cambridge  Employees’  Committee  on  Diversity  and, 
once  again,  coordinated  the  nomination  process  for  the 
City  Manager’s  Employee  Service  Awards. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

The  Affirmative  Action  Office  (AAO)  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  increasing  the  City’s  employment 
of  minorities  and  women,  in  proportion  to  their  representa¬ 


tion  in  the  City’s  labor  market,  which  is  25%  minority  and 
49%  females. 

Currently,  the  City’s  full-time  workforce  reports 
21%  minority  workers  and  29%  female.  For  other  than 
full-time  workforce,  13%  rqiresent  minorities  and  54%  are 
female.  However,  &e  combined  representation  of  all  City 
employees  reflect  17%  minorities  and  40%  female. 

The  City’s  Affirmative  Action  Plan’s  overall  goal  is 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  minorities  and  women  in  the 
City’s  workforce  where  there  has  been  an  underutilization 
of  Aeir  presence  in  each  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  categories. 

During  FY96,  the  Affirmative  Action  Director 
continued  to  further  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Minority  Business  Enterprise  Program  which  is 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  10%  or  more  of  the  City’s  contract¬ 
ed  funds  go  to  the  State  Office  of  Minority  and  Women 
Business  Assistance  (SOMWBA)  certified  firms. 


PURCHASING 

The  Purchasing  Office  is  responsible  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  and  administration  of  the  City’s  centralized 
procurement  processes.  The  Purchasing  Office  also 
oversees  the  City’s  Print  Shop.  The  Purchasing  Office 
disposes  of  surplus  City  property  by  either  transferring  it 
from  one  City  Department  to  another,  or  by  selling  it  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

The  Purchasing  Office  assists  departments  in  devel¬ 
oping  clear,  nonproprietary  specifications  to  encourage 
participation  in  City  bids  and  to  insure  that  qualified 
bidders  are  awarded  contracts.  The  Purchasing  Office’s 
bidding  procedures  for  commodities,  services  and  construc¬ 
tion  procurements  are  computerized  to  varying  degrees. 
Status  information  on  quotes,  formal  bids  and  construction 
bids  are  available  to  all  City  staff  through  the  VAX,  the 
City’s  computer  mainframe. 

The  Purchasing  Office,  (woridng  with  Management 
Information  Systems  Department)  awarded  a  citywide 
contract  for  personal  computers,  laptops,  software  and 
maintenance  to  Terminal  Exchange  Systems,  a  minority- 
owned  business  located  in  Brookline. 

The  Purchasing  Office  has  promoted  increased  use 
of  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  contracts.  The  City 
purchases  the  majority  of  its  office  supplies  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vendor,  Hiase  One,  a 
minority-owned  business  based  in  Cambridge.  The  City 
also  uses  state  contracts  for  plumbing  supplies  (Cambridge 
vendor),  auto  batteries  and  motor  vehicle  fluids. 

TTie  Purchasing  Office  administers  and  particij)ates 
in  the  selection  of  designers,  engineers  and  architects 
through  the  Designer  Selection  Process.  The  Designer 
Selection  Process,  which  is  governed  by  M.G.L.  c.  7 
§38K  and  the  City’s  Designer  Selection  Procedures,  is  an 
open  process  through  which  architects,  engineers  and 
designers  are  chosen  based  upon  their  written  proposals 
and  interviews.  Cost  is  not  a  factor  until  the  suggested 
vendor  has  been  selected  by  the  selection  committee. 

The  Purchasing  Office  is  the  repository  for  certified 
payrolls  for  construction  projects.  Certified  payrolls,  which 
are  public  documents,  are  required  by  law  to  be  submitted 
by  general  contractors  as  evidence  that  they,  and  their 
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subcontractors,  are  paying  their  employees  the  prevailing 
wage.  Individuals  or  groups  such  as  l^x)r  unions  request 
copies  of  certified  payrolls  and  are  charged  an  hourly  rate 
for  search  time  and  a  per  page  copying  cost.  The  Purchas¬ 
ing  Office  is  also  the  repository  for  Cambridge  Responsible 
Employer  Plan  (CREP)  certificates.  CREP  applies  to  City 
building  projects  over  $100,000.  General  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  must  submit  these  certificates  on  a  weekly 
basis,  certifying  among  other  things,  that  they  pay  em¬ 
ployees  all  required  wages  and  participate  in  i^renticeship 
programs. 

The  Purchasing  Office,  along  with  the  School 
I>q)artment,  the  City  Manager’s  Office  and  the  Affirmative 
Action  Office,  sponsored  a  Minority  and  Woman-Owned 
Business  open  house.  Over  80  minority  and  woman-owned 
businesses  attended  and  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
r^resentatives  from  eighteen  city  dqjartments.  A  list  of  all 
vendors  attending  the  conference  and  their  line  of  business, 
was  distributed  to  all  dq)artment  heads  and  was  entered 
into  the  City’s  vendor  database. 

This  year  Purchasing’s  bid  announcements  were  put 
on  the  City’s  Internet  home  page,  affording  more  vendors 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  City  bids  and  to  participate 
in  City  procurements.  The  Purchasing  Office  sends  copies 
of  selected  bids  to  "Bidnet,"  a  bid  distribution  service  that 
directs  bids  to  appropriate  vendors  all  over  the  country,  at 
no  charge  to  the  City. 


ASSESSING 

The  Assessing  Dq>artment  is  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  full  and  fair  cash  values  for  all  Cambridge  real 
estate  and  business  personal  property.  These  values  are  the 
means  for  the  distribution  of  the  City’s  property  tax  levy 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  order  to  fulfill  this  goal, 
assessors  must  discover  and  list  all  taxable  property, 
maintaining  accurate  ownership  and  property  information. 
The  Assessing  Department  dso  administers  the  motor 
vdiicle  excise  tax. 

Every  three  years,  property  assessments  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  must  be  reviewed  and  certified  by  the  State 
Dqiaitment  of  Revenue.  In  order  to  meet  certification 
standards,  communities  must  re-assess  all  taxable  property. 
In  Cambridge,  this  was  accomplished  completely  by 
Assessing  Department  staff. 

For  1,  2  and  3  family  houses,  statistical  analysis  of 
sales  was  undertaken  to  dmve  a  new  "market  model." 
This  model,  or  formula,  was  applied  to  property  character¬ 
istics  and  location  factors  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  market 
value  as  of  January  1,  1995,  the  FY96  assessment  date. 
Condominium  units  were  valued  on  a  building  by  building 
basis.  In  condo  buildings  with  market  transactions  during 
1993  and  1994,  the  sales  in  the  building  were  used  to  value 
condos  in  buildings  ^^^lere  no  transactions  took  place. 
Apartment  buildings  were  not  re-valued  for  FY96,  due  to 
uncertainties  about  the  future  of  rent  control  around  the 
assessment  date  of  January  1,  1995.  The  apartment 
building  revaluation  was  postjxrned  till  FY97.  For  commer¬ 
cial  properties,  the  computeri^  income  approach  to  value 
which  was  put  in  place  for  the  FY93  certification  year  was 
updated  to  reflect  income  and  expense  information  rqxrrted 
for  the  1994  calendar  year.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  a  cost 


^proach  was  calculated  for  each  commercial  property  as 
a  back-up  and  for  comparison  purposes  to  the  income 
approach. 

The  Chart  below  compares  the  FY95  and  FY96 
Taxable  Values  for  Cambridge: 


FY95  VALUE 
(OOO’s) 

FY%  VALUE 
(OOO’s) 

Existing  Conunerciai  &  Industrial 
New  Conunerciai  &  Industrial 

Total  Camnercial  &  Industrial 

$2,460,600 

29,600 

$2,490,200 

$2,448,048 
$  33,721 
$2,481,769 

Existing  Residential  Property 

Nw  Residential  Property 

Total  Residential  IVoperty 

$4,025,300 

17,900 

$4,043,200 

$4,278,312 

33,721 

$431^ 

Existing  Personal  Proper^ 

New  Personal  Proper^ 

Total  Personal  Pnoperty 

$  203,400 
18,100 
$  221,500 

$  209,340 
17,700 
$  227,040 

Total  Taxable  IVoperty 

$6,754,900 

$7,010,031 

AUDITING 

The  Auditor’s  Office  serves  as  the  "watchdog"  for 
City  spending,  making  sure  that  all  spending  is  done 
according  to  State  and  Federal  laws,  that  expenses  are 
accounted  for  and  well  documented,  and  that  spending  falls 
within  the  budgets  and  policies  set  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  City  Manager.  The  Auditor  also  assists  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  City’s  financial  statements.  In  addition,  the 
Auditor’s  Office  is  charged  with  conducting  independent 
analyses  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  City  operations  and 
programs.  The  Auditor  assists  the  City  Council  in  its 
review  of  the  City  Budget.  Finally,  the  Auditor  serves  as 
the  City’s  rq)resentative  on  the  Retirement  Board. 

During  FY%,  the  office: 

•  Developed  a  prototype  format  for  periodic  financial 
rqx)rting  to  the  City  Council; 

•  Developed  a  policy  for  the  retention  and  disposal  of  the 
City’s  financial  records; 

•  Began  development  of  automating  the  preparation  of 
Schedule  A; 

•  Prqwed  a  financial  evaluation  of  The  Cambridge 
Hospital  as  an  independent  public  authority  for  the  City 
Council;  and 

•  Served  on  the  assessment  panel  for  the  selection  of  a 
fixed  income  investment  manager  for  the  Retirement 
system. 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  Management  Information  Systems  (MIS)  Dqjart- 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  selection,  purchase,  implemen¬ 
tation  and  management  of  the  City’s  information  systems 
needs. 
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During  FY96,  the  City’s  computer  networic  was 
expanded  and  now  serves  over  600  City  personnel  in  40 
municipal  dqwtments  and  agencies,  and  offers  automation 
of  over  75  municipal  applications.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  dqjartment’s  activities  and  highlights: 

•  The  City’s  Electronic  City  Hall,  "The  Cambridge 
Common,"  has  grown  and  provides  Cambridge  resi¬ 
dents  and  the  world  with  an  electronic  link  to  City  Hall, 
our  schools  and  our  libraries.  Over  1200  people  per  day 
view  the  Cambridge  Homqyage  on  the  Internet.  Not 
only  was  Cambridge  the  first  east  coast  City  to  develop 
an  Internet  Homqjage  for  Internet  users  to  gain  elec¬ 
tronic  access  to  various  government  services  and 
information,  Cambridge’s  homqjage  has  been  cited  by 
the  International  City/County  Management  Association 
(ICMA)  for  its  quality  and  comprdiensiveness.  Public 
terminals  are  available  in  the  Public  Library  for  resi¬ 
dents  to  access  the  Internet  and  training  is  available  to 
all  residents.  A  corporate  grant  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  and  numerous  hours  of  software  support 
from  the  MIT  Artificial  Intelligence  Laboratory  aided  in 
this  effort.  Job  opportunities.  City  Council  agendas, 
departmental  meetings  and  events  and  on-line  Assessing 
data  are  only  a  sample  of  the  information  available. 

•  An  Internet  connection  via  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman, 
has  been  installed  in  City  Hall.  The  City’s  internet 
address  of  ci.cawbridge.ma.us  has  been  established. 

•  Fiber  optic  cable  and  network  bridging  technology  was 
added  to  4  additional  municipal  buildings.  Currently  six 
municipal  buildings  are  connected  via  fiber  optic 
technology  and  will  provide  a  backbone  for  expansion. 
Through  &e  Citywide  networic  infrastructure  committee 
created  to  develop  a  technology  bluqprint  for  the 
future,  major  networking  activities  have  b^n  coordinat¬ 
ed. 

•  City  Hall,  Public  Worics  and  the  new  Senior  Center 
have  been  wired  with  state-of-the-art  networic  technolo¬ 
gy- 

•  The  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  project  has 
made  major  progress.  GIS  workstations  have  been 
installed  at  Public  Worics,  Community  Development, 
Assessing  and  MIS  and  are  all  connected  via  the  new 
fiber  optic  network.  Mapping  plotters  have  also  been 
added  to  the  network  and  data  conversion  is  underway. 

•  The  handling  of  Curbsite  Permits  is  being  automated  in 
a  multi-dqpartmental  effort. 


Retirement  System 

The  Cambridge  Retirement  System  Asset  Balance  as 
of  Etecember  31,  1995  totaled  $230,127,788,  with  a 
ranking  of  1 1th  for  Returns  and  6th  for  Asset  Growth,  out 
of  106  Retirement  Systems  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  System’s  Money  Managers  include:  State  Street 


Global  Advisors  with  passive  equity  funds  in  the  S&P  500 
and  Russell  1000  Growtii;  Wellington  Capital  Management 
with  domestic  mid-cap  growth  equity;  Bank  of  Ireland  with 
international  equity  management;  State  Street  Research  and 
Management  with  domestic  balanced;  Fleet  Investment 
Advisors  with  domestic  small  cap  equity;  Charles  River 
Venture;  and  Pioneer  Ventures  Management  with  venture 
capital  and  Allegis  Realty  Investors  LLC  with  real  estate. 

The  Cambridge  Retirement  Board  consists  of  three 
members.  The  Board  along  with  the  staff  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  continue  to  be  available  to  the  3,521  members  and 
1,579  retirees,  beneficiaries  and  survivors. 

During  the  calendar  year,  the  administration  has 
prcx^essed  339  new  applications  for  membership,  293 
refunds,  39  superannuation  retirements,  9  accidental 
disability  retirement  and  2  survivor  benefits.  The  director 
conduct^  numerous  departmental  seminars  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  School  Dqjartment  and  Hospital. 

In  1995,  the  Board  conducted  it’s  first  pre-retirement 
seminar  with  approximately  200  employees  in  attendance. 
They  will  conduct  a  similar  seminar  in  1996,  for  all  active 
employees  with  the  units  of  the  System,  which  include:  the 
City  of  Cambridge,  the  Cambridge  Hospital  Commission, 
the  Cambridge  Housing  Authority  and  the  Cambridge 
Redevelopment  Authority. 


Gteneral  Services 

Printing 

The  Print  Shop  is  responsible  for  providing  printing, 
binding,  collation,  duplication  and  graphics  services  to  all 
City  departments.  The  four  person  staff  is  responsible  for 
printing  several  major  City  documents  such  as  the  Annual 
Budget,  the  Official  Statement,  and  the  Employee  Hand¬ 
book.  In  addition,  the  staff  produces  numerous  pamphlets, 
forms  and  booklets. 

During  FY96,  the  Print  Shop  completed  approxi¬ 
mately  1 ,970  printing  requests,  and  product  approximate¬ 
ly  1,^5,000  sheets  of  paper  and  860,000  envelopes.  In 
Edition,  the  Print  Shop  employed  one  high  school  student 
who  worked  after  school  through  the  Cambridge  Rindge 
and  Latin  School’s  workstudy  program.  The  student  was 
introduced  to  printing  techniques  and  other  printing 
processes  while  earning  academic  credit. 


Election  Commission 

Policy  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  is  responsible 
for  supervising  federal,  state,  and  municipal  elections  for 
the  City  of  Cambridge;  providing  for  voter  registration; 
certifying  nomination  papers  and  initiative  petitions; 
conducting  the  annual  census;  administering  municipal 
campaign  and  political  finance  reporting  for  the  City;  and 
implementing  Chapter  2.118  of  the  Cambridge  Municipal 
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Code  known  as  the  "Ethics  Ordinance. " 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  which  is  the  policy¬ 
making  body  of  the  Commission,  is  comprised  of  two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  appointed  by  the  City 
Manager  to  staggered  four-year  terms.  Meetings  are  held 
in  the  Election  Commission  Office  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  and  are  open  to  the  public.  At  least  once  a  month 
evening  meetings  are  sch^uled  to  encourage  broader 
attendance.  The  monthly  schedule  is  posted  at  the  City 
Clerk’s  Office  and  is  published  in  local  newspapers. 

In  January,  19%,  the  Technical  Working  Committee 
for  Computerization  of  Cambridge  Elections  presented  a 
rqwrt  to  the  City  Council  recommending  that  the  City 
adopt  a  unified,  computerized  voting  system  ad£^)table  for 
all  Cambridge  elections  -  proportional  rq>resentation 
(municipal)  as  well  as  plurality  (state  and  f^eral).  The 
recommended  tabulation  system  is  a  precinct-based  optical 
scaimer  using  "Maiksense"  paper  ballots.  Voters  make 
their  choices  by  filling  in  ovals  next  to  the  candidates’ 
names. 

The  Board  held  a  well-attended  public  hearing  in  the 
Council  Chambers  and  elicited  much  support  from  those  in 
attendance.  In  March,  19%,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  an  optical  scan 
system,  and  coital  funds  were  granted  to  implement  this 
resolution.  An  RFP  was  issued  for  the  Accu-Vote  ES-2(XX) 
which  was  determined  to  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
optical  scanning  services  for  both  PR  and  plurality  elec¬ 
tions. 

Office  Operations 

Day-to-day  operations  of  the  Commission  are 
conducted  in  Room  308  of  the  Municipal  Building  at  362 
Green  Street  by  five  fiill-time  staff  persons  and  two  part- 
time  clerical  aides.  They  are  assisted  at  peak  times  by 
temporary  part-time  employees  in  data  entry,  voter  regis¬ 
tration,  signature  certification,  and  election  prqjaration. 

In  the  summer  of  1995,  the  Commission  was  a 
successful  work-site  for  the  Mayor’s  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program. 

Voter  records  are  actively  maintained  in  a  computer 
database  and  in  a  cross-referenced  card  system.  Several 
thousand  confirmations  of  changes  to  voters’  records  are 
mailed  out  in  conformance  with  statutory  requirements 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  those  activities,  the  Commission 
removed  from  the  Voting  List  over  8,000  voters  who 
moved,  died,  or  registered  in  other  communities.  The 
maintaining  of  highly  accurate  records  contributes  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Voting  List,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Commission’s  activities. 

Conversion  of  the  City  of  Cambridge’s  database  to 
the  Voter  Registration  Information  System  (VRIS)  of  the 
Central  Voter  Registry  of  the  Commonwealth  was  success¬ 
fully  completed  in  July,  1995.  After  it  became  apparent 
that  the  new  system  would  be  unable  to  offer  services  equal 
to  those  provided  by  the  City’s  system  for  some  time,  the 
Election  Commission  maintained  a  dual  database,  updating 
records  of  Cambridge  voters  from  VRIS,  but  primarily 
using  the  existing  system  through  the  municipal  election. 
Because  of  the  presidential  primary  election  and  the 
concurrent  19%  census  with  its  anticipated  large  volume  of 


changes  to  residents’  records,  the  Commission  received 
permission  to  reconvert  its  database  at  the  end  of  the 
census. 

1995  Census 

In  19%  the  census  was  conducted  by  three  mailings, 
six  to  eight  wedcs  apart,  followed  by  notification  to  voters 
who  did  not  respond  that  their  names  might  be  entered  on 
the  "Inactive  List."  Costs  were  reduced  by  25%  by 
eliminating  door-to-door  canvassing  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
initial  mailing.  Although  there  was  a  6%  lower  response  to 
the  census,  the  fourth  mailing  produced  a  response  twice 
as  high  as  in  previous  years. 

Instructions  were  printed  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Haitian-Creole,  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  Commission  also  received  census  information 
from  condominium  associations,  universities,  nursing 
homes,  boarding  houses,  and  apartment  buildings  with 
more  than  dght  units. 

An  innovative  restructuring  of  the  Commission’s 
database  by  individual  residential  unit  in  1993  made  it 
possible  to  note  in  the  current  year’s  Street  List  Book  all 
units  in  the  City  that  have  been  recorded  as  vacant. 

The  census  form  was  expanded  to  include  a  mail-in 
voter  registration  affidavit,  providing  an  opportunity  to 
over  2,000  new  residents  to  register. 

Voter  R^istration 

Passage  of  the  Massachusetts  "Motor  Voter  Law," 
effective  July  1,  1994,  ushered  in  new  changes  in  voting 
laws  which  enhance  voter  participation,  and  make  it  easier 
to  register  to  vote.  A  new  voter  can  register  by  simply 
filling  out  a  voter  registration  card  and  mailing  or  hand¬ 
delivering  it  to  the  Election  Commission. 

"Motor  Voter"  does  not  eliminate  in-person  registra¬ 
tion  at  the  Commission,  but  provides  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  people  to  register  where  they  work,  visit,  or  other¬ 
wise  conduct  business. 

The  Commission  places  strong  emphasis  on  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  voter-registration  forms  and  has  provided  mail- 
in  registration  affidavits  to  rq)resentatives  of  all  branches 
of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  all  branches  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Post  Office,  public  elementary  schools,  public  and 
private  high  schools,  Cambridge  Hospital  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  centers,  public  housing  locations,  and  numer¬ 
ous  City  dqiartments  and  agencies. 

In  an  outreach  effort  to  encourage  community 
participation,  over  100  Cambridge  organizations  were 
contacted  to  inform  them  about  the  new  law  and  the 
availability  of  mail-in  voter  registration  forms.  Ongoing 
informational  sessions  and  training  are  provided  to  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  conducting  voter  registration  drives. 

After  the  19%  census  was  completed,  over  16,000 
voter  registration  affidavits,  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  no  charge  to  the  City, 
were  mailed  to  all  residents  identified  as  eligible  to  register 
to  vote.  This  effort  increased  the  voter  rolls  by  1 ,500  new 
registrants. 

In  FY%  over  5,000  residents  registered  to  vote 
through  the  office,  by  mail,  and  through  the  census. 

Since  the  Motor  Voter  Law  was  scheduled  to  be 
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implemented  in  three  stages  -  in  1994,  1995,  and  1998  - 
Cambridge  residents  will  continue  to  see  further  changes  in 
the  way  Massachusetts  registers  voters.  The  Election 
Commission  is  committed  to  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  Law  and  will  continue  to  educate  the  public  about 
changes  as  they  occur. 

Ethics  Ordinance 

In  1991  the  Cambridge  City  Council  enacted  Chapter 
2.117  and  Chapter  2.118  of  the  Cambridge  Municipal 
Code,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "Ethics  Ordinance. "  The 
Cambridge  Election  Commission  was  given  responsibility 
for  administration  and  enforcement,  beginning  in  1993. 
The  Ethics  Ordinance  sets  a  minimum  standard  of  ethical 
conduct  for  municipal  officials  and  candidates,  and  its  goal 
is  to  promote  confidence  in  Cambridge  City  government 
and  its  officials. 

The  ordinance  requires  municipal  candidates  for  City 
Council  and  School  Committee  and  cert^  municipd 
officials,  designated  by  the  City  Manager,  to  file  a  State¬ 
ment  of  Financial  Interests  (SET)  with  the  Cambridge 
Election  Commission  each  year  by  June  1  for  the  pijpced- 
ing  calendar  year.  Any  individual  may  inspect  and  copy  the 
forms,  ^^hich  are  a  public  record  and  must  be  maintained 
for  six  years  after  filing.  Failure  to  comply  with  the 
ordinance  may  result  in  a  fine  of  up  to  $300.00  a  day  and 
is  rqxjrted  to  the  offices  of  City  Solicitor,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Middlesex  District  Attorney. 

In  FY96  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  municipal 
officials,  including  elected  officials.  City  employees,  and 
members  of  Boards  and  Commissions,  were  required  to 
file  SFl’s.  Statements  are  reviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  compliance  with  the  ordinance;  re¬ 
quired  persons  who  failed  to  file  and  those  who  submitted 
incomplete  statements  are  notified  of  their  omissions  and 
given  further  opportunities  to  file  before  penalties  are 
imposed. 

1995  Municipal  Election 

The  November  7,  1995,  Municipal  Election  included 
a  field  of  nineteen  City  Council  and  eleven  School  Com¬ 
mittee  candidates,  with  vacancies  both  on  the  Council  and 
the  Committee.  A  total  of  19,183  ballots  were  cast  out  of 
a  possible  41,708,  a  forty-six  percent  turnout. 

The  PR  Count  was  held  at  the  Longfellow  School, 
possibly  for  the  last  time,  as  the  prospect  seems  likely  of 
a  computerized  count  in  1997.  Approximately  one  hundred 
workers  toiled  for  six  days  to  manually  count  the  ballots. 
On-site  observer  involvement  was  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
overheads  to  project  results  after  each  transfer  was  com¬ 
pleted;  the  local  cable  company  and  the  City’s  cable 
dq>artment  joined  forces  to  bring  up-to-the  minute  results 
to  the  public. 

Ballot  tabulation  for  the  Council  was  completed  early 
Saturday  night,  a  record  early  finish  for  that  part  of  the 
process. 

1996  Presidential  Primary 

On  March  5,  1996,  a  Presidential  Primary  Election 
was  held  for  presidential  candidates  and  for  members  of 


ward  committees  in  the  Democratic,  Rq)ublican,  and 
Libertarian  parties.  In  the  Libertarian  Party,  eighteen  votes 
were  cast;  in  the  Rq)ublican  Party,  1,717;  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  3,  253  voters  turned  out. 

After  a  hiatus  of  several  years,  the  polling  places  for 
Ward  7  Precincts  1  and  2  were  returned  to  the  newly 
renovated  Agassiz  School,  making  the  location  more 
accessible  to  voters  in  those  districts. 

Election  results  were  tabulated  in  the  Election 
Commission  Office  using  desktop  card  readers  and  tabula¬ 
tor. 


Arts  CouncU 

The  Cambridge  Arts  Council  (CAC)  is  the  city’s 
dqiartment  of  public  celebrations.  &tablished  22  years 
ago,  CAC  is  guided  by  an  advisory  board  appointed  by  the 
City  Manager  and  a  non-profit  board  selected  by  the 
advisors.  FY96  was  a  year  marked  by  evaluation  and  new 
initiatives.  The  Arts  Council  began  a  review  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  its  mission  statement  and  programs.  With  a 
planning  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 
and  in-kind  support  from  Synectics,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge- 
based  consulting  firm,  the  CAC  embarked  on  the  first 
phase  of  an  ambitious  effort  entitled  "13  Neighborhoods." 
The  Arts  Council  organized  a  series  of  workshops  with 
rqjresentatives  of  each  of  the  City’s  neighborhoods,  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  cultural  profile  of  the  City,  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  neighborhood. 

The  effort  shall  continue  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  when 
CAC  rqjresentatives  attend  neighborhood  meetings  and 
hold  public  forums  to  expand  the  dialogue  begun  in  the 
workshops.  The  objective  is  to  strategically  assess  CAC’s 
constituencies  and  develop  neighborhood  profiles  to  be 
used  in  future  arts  programming  planning  to  better  serve 
Cambridge  residents  and  visitors. 

Continuing  its  outreach  efforts,  the  CAC  with  Mayor 
Sheila  Doyle  Russell,  responded  to  a  request  from  the 
Hong  Kong  Dragon  Boat  Festival  Committee  to  co-sponsor 
their  festival  for  the  first  time  in  Cambridge.  The  festival 
provided  the  community  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  Chinese  history  and  culture.  Four  hand-painted,  39- 
foot  solid  teak  dragon  boats  from  Hong  Kong  raced  in 
sqwate  heats  on  the  Charles  with  changing  crews  through¬ 
out  the  day.  Special  performances  by  guest  artists  from 
Hong  Kong  included  the  Monkey  IGng.  The  American 
Chinese  Art  Society  and  local  Asian-American  groups 
participated  in  an  Asian  craft  exhibit. 

The  festival  has  a  long  history  in  China  and  a  recent 
history  in  Boston.  In  1979  Boston  was  the  first  US  city  to 
sponsor  the  festival,  and  it  has  become  a  popular  event  in 
many  US,  Canadian  and  Asian  cities.  The  Festival  commit¬ 
tee  is  a  group  of  volunteers  from  all  over  Greater  Boston 
and  includes  representatives  from  the  Children’s  Museum 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The  festival 
provided  the  city  with  an  opportunity  to  serve  its  rapidly 
growing  Asian  population. 

Throughout  the  spring,  the  Arts  Council  worked 
closely  with  the  City  Councillor  co-chairs  and  members  of 
City’s  150th  Armiversary  Committee  to  plan  commemora- 
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tive  events  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  City’s 
incorporation.  These  events  will  include  a  p>arade  that 
culminates  at  the  19th  Cambridge  River  Festival,  a  golf 
tournament,  a  historical  exhibition,  a  dance  party,  and  a 
family  field  day  at  Dandiy  Park. 

In  the  field  of  public  art,  maintenance  and  con¬ 
servation  of  collections  happens  too  infrequently  and  often 
artworks  are  lost  to  the  public  due  to  neglect.  CAC,  with 
city  support,  began  a  precedent-setting  comprehensive 
conservation  and  maintenance  program  for  the  more  than 
131  works  of  art  in  the  City’s  public  art  collection. 
Although  this  is  an  unpopular  part  of  public  arts  program¬ 
ming,  requiring  many  administrative  hours,  responsible 
stewardship  of  a  collection  is  critical  to  its  survival  for 
future  generations. 

After  years  of  overseeing  the  implementation  of  the 
Street  Performers  Ordinance,  the  staff,  working  with  other 
City  departments,  the  City  Council,  the  Harvard  Square 
Business  Association,  Winthrop  Park  Trust,  residents,  and 
many  street  performers  drafted  amendments  to  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  to  m^e  it  better  able  to  serve  the  City  and  all 
concerned  parties.  In  April,  the  amendments  were  passed 
by  the  City  Council,  after  a  public  hearing  in  which  all 
parties  expressed  their  reactions  to  the  changes.  The 
amendments  included,  among  other  things,  the  provision 
for  suspension  and,  ultimately',  revocation  of  permits  for 
rqjeated  violations  of  the  Ordinance  by  performers.  Fees 
were  also  increased  to  provide  revenue  for  increased 
monitoring. 

VISUAL  ARTS 

Gallery  57,  a  municipal  exhibition  space,  exists  to  promote 
the  artwoik  of  local  artists  in  a  non-profit,  non-membership 
environment  which  is  sensitive  to  a  variety  of  aesthetic 
expressions.  Talented  local  artists  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  solo-exhibitions.  This  year  eight  artists  were 
selected  by  an  indq)endent  jury,  through  an  open  applica¬ 
tion  process.  The  jury  was  comprised  of  Jeffrey  A. 
Keough,  Director  of  Exhibitions,  Massachusetts  College  of 
Art,  Boston;  Stella  A.  McGregor,  Founder  and  Director  of 
The  Space,  Boston;  and  Ritsuko  Taho,  Cambridge  artist 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts,  MIT.  The  jury 
focused  on  quality,  style,  and  media  while  considering  each 
of  the  eighty  applicants. 

The  exhibition  season  was  distinguished  by  Ted 
Clausen’s  Work  Talks,  a  project  which  celebrated  Cam¬ 
bridge  city  workers.  Incorporating  interviews  and  written 
questionnaires  with  city  workers,  Ted  Clausen  created  an 
installation  artwoik  reflecting  city  workers’  attitudes 
towards  public  service  and  working  for  the  City.  The  artist 
worked  with  students  from  Rindge  and  Latin  High  School 
installing  the  exhibit  in  the  gallery,  Miile  providing  the 
students  with  insight  into  an  artistic  process. 

Other  exhibitions  of  Cambridge  artists’  work  includ¬ 
ed:  oil  and  wax  paintings  by  Judith  S.  Larsen,  figurative 
oil  paintings  by  Gary  Logan,  atmosfdieric  landsc^ 
paintings  by  Noa  Hall,  frfiotografrfis  of  homeless  veterans 
by  Mark  Morelli,  sculp^ral  constructions  by  Chris  Frost, 
narrative  painting  by  Gail  Boyajian,  and  whimsical  furni¬ 
ture  designs  by  Mitch  Ryerson.  The  exhibitions  were 
enjoyed  by  art  enthusiasts  as  well  as  city  workers  and 
passers-by  in  the  heavily  trafficked  enviromnent  of  the 
Gallery. 


"Brown  Bags,"  lunch-hour  talks  by  exhibiting  artists, 
augmented  the  exhibition  schedule.  Mitch  Ryerson,  Judith 
Larsen,  and  Mark  Morelli  presented  slide-illustrated  talks 
about  their  art  to  gallery  visitors  and  City  employees 
breaking  for  lunch. 

This  year  CAC  initiated  programming  to  address 
issues  of  diversity  and  attract  new  audiences  to  the  gallery. 
The  first  part  of  this  effort  was  a  well-attended  poetry  and 
prose  series  of  readings  by  three  celebrated  writers; 
Harvard  lecturer  and  poet,  Carl  Hiillips;  Caribbean 
novelist,  Patricia  Powell;  and  MIT  instructor  and  fiction 
writer  Helen  Elaine  Lee  at  the  gallery.  In  June,  Gallery  57 
hosted  Claiming  Place:  Biracial  American  Portraits.  This 
exhibition  by  anthropologist  Marion  Kilson  and  Cambridge 
photogr^her  Max  Belcher  provided  audiences  with 
personal  narratives  taken  from  interviews  and  portrait 
photographs  of  people  addressing  the  complexities  of 
ambiguous  racial  identity  in  contemporary  America. 


Artist  Nancy  Gutkin  O’Neil  teaches  students  the  art  of 
making  stained  glass. 


Public  Art  Percent  for  Art  Program 

The  Arts  Council  is  responsible  for  implementing 
Cambridge’s  percent-for-art  ordinance.  The  ordinance 
specifies  that  a  percentage  of  all  capital  improvement 
projects  will  be  expended  on  art  and  that  art  shall  be 
selected  through  a  process  administered  by  the  CAC. 
Aimually,  CAC  produces  an  artplan  informing  artists  about 
commission  opportunities  and  updating  the  public  on  the 
status  of  projects  and  recent  commissions. 

Cambridge  artist  Ritsuko  Taho  is  creating  a  perma¬ 
nent  artwoik  as  part  of  the  Central  Square  Enhancement 
project.  The  first  jAase  of  project  involved  the  artist  in 
extensive  collaboration  on  the  design  of  the  Carl  Barron 
Plaza  with  the  project  architect,  Steve  Carr.  Together, 
Taho  and  Carr  designed  a  seating  area  with  trees  and 
plantings,  brick  "carpets"  with  patterns  derived  from  the 
different  ethnic  groups  of  the  area,  and  three  large  glass 
towers. 

In  the  second  phase,  Taho  involved  the  diverse 
communities  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  directly  in 
the  project.  In  a  five-month  long  public  process,  she 
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invited  people  to  contribute  "dreams"  and  "wishes"  that 
will  be  inscribed  onto  scroll-like  cylinders  to  be  installed  at 
the  site.  Dream  collection  has  taken  place  at  different 
venues,  including  a  public  meting  at  the  Central  Square 
Library;  workshops  at  the  Cambridge  Senior  Center;  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library  Literacy  Project;  a  Riverside 
Family  Night  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Center;  an 
event  at  the  Area  4  Youth  Center;  a  meeting  of  the 
Cambridgqx)rt  Artists  Open  Studios;  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Central  Square  Business  Association;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  at  the  Central  Square  World’s  F^.  Dream  collection 
boxes  were  placed  in  publicly  accessible  places  throughout 
the  area.  In  the  course  of  the  dream  collection,  Taho 
received  dreams  in  48  different  languages. 

Twenty-five  young  members  of  the  Frisoli  Youth 
Center  participated  in  a  series  of  workshops  with  the  artist 
Jay  Coogan  to  create  art  for  the  lobby  of  the  center. 
Working  with  the  young  people’s  drawings  and  collages, 
Coogan  will  complete  design  of  his  art  for  installation  in 
the  spring  of  1997. 


Artist  Jay  Coogan  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Frisoli  Youth  Center  who  participated  in  his  workshop 
in  December,  1995. 


Cambridge  artist  David  Phillips,  in  collaboration 
with  architect  Craig  Halverson,  completed  design  for 
Quincy  Square.  The  small  park  will  include  several  moss 
covert  field  stones  with  bronze  inlays,  artist  designed 
seating,  and  beds  of  flowers  with  differently  colored  peren¬ 
nials.  The  artist  has  also  designed  patterns  for  an  iron  fence 
for  the  park. 

Eight  stained-glass  windows  were  dedicated  in  a 
school-wide  assembly  at  the  Agassiz  School.  Created  by 
glass  artist  Nancy  Gutkin  O’Neil,  the  windows  grace  the 
facade  of  the  school  building  and  can  be  viewed  up-close 
by  the  students  from  the  main  stairway.  Concentrating  on 
Agassiz’  rich  history,  the  artist  used  a  photo-silkscreening 
technique  to  incorporate  historic  photographs,  illustrations, 
maps,  and  text  into  the  stained  glass.  The  students  gained 
access  and  insight  into  the  creative  process  at  workshops 
with  the  artist,  where  they  learned  about  glass  making  and 
how  to  create  kaleidoscopes  with  collage  images. 


One  of  eight  stained  glass  windows  by  Nancy  Gutkin 
O’Neil  for  Agassiz  School.  The  artist  used  photo-silk¬ 
screening  process  to  incorporate  into  the  glass  a  rare 
photograph  of  Maria  Baldwin,  who  in  1889  became  the 
Agassiz  Sdiool  Principal  and  the  first  African  American 
to  hold  such  a  position  in  the  North. 


In  addition  to  percent-for-art  funded  projects,  the 
CAC  has  administered  a  federally-funded  public  art  project 
that  is  part  of  the  extension  of  ^e  Minuteman  Commuter 
Bikeway  into  Cambridge.  The  project  consists  of  sculptural 
portals  for  the  bikeway’s  entrance  at  Alewife.  Artist  (^los 
Dorrien’s  portals  will  include  two  granite  boulders,  carved 
with  images  of  Alewives.  Sited  on  each  side  of  the  bike¬ 
way,  in  an  open  area  in  the  Alewife  reservation,  the 
massive  portals  will  function  as  a  landmaik  and  provide  a 
point  of  dqiarture  for  trips  along  the  trail. 

Two  temporary  public  art  projects  were  featured  at 
the  18th  Cambridge  River  Festivd.  Cambridge  artist  Joan 
Brigham  created  a  30-by  50-foot  "raft"  of  water  mist  and 
light  that  floated  offshore  near  the  Weeks  Footbridge. 
Also,  Cambridge  sculptor  John  Tagiuri  installed  his 
"Trash  Temple"  a  ranch-style  "dream"  home  meticulously 
furnished  and  constructed  out  of  the  amount  of  trash  that 
an  average  family  produces  in  one  year. 

Public  Art  Maintenance  and  Conservation 

The  Arts  Council  contracted  with  professional 
conservators  to  produce  a  first-time  conservation  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  City’s  public  art  collection.  The  purpose  of  the 
assessment  is  to  provide  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
physical  condition  of  over  100  woiks  of  art  commissioned 
or  purchased  by  the  City  over  the  last  17  years,  as  well  as 
professional  recommendations  for  immediate  and  long-term 
conservation. 

Due  to  the  diversity  of  the  art  collection,  which 
includes  sculpture  in  various  materials  (stained  glass,  tiles, 
exterior  and  interior  murals,  photographs,  and  works  on 
paper)  three  different  conservation  firms  were  required  to 
do  the  assessment.  Each  firm  conducted  a  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  art  over  a  two-month  period  and  produced 
reports  and  recommendations  that  together  furnish  ftjnda- 
mental  tools  for  future  conservation  of  the  collection. 
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Responding  to  the  priorities  set  by  the  conservators,  the 
Arts  Council  began  restoration  on  sculptures  and  murals 
that  require  immediate  attention. 

PERFORMING  ARTS 

For  the  fourth  year,  CAC  presented  "Summer  in  the 
City,"  a  series  of  free  concerts  designed  for  young  children 
and  their  families.  Working  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  and  Recreation,  these  concerts  were 
scheduled  in  different  ptarks  throughout  the  City  in  order  to 
serve  the  City-subsidized  day  camps  during  die  day,  and 
also  those  neighborhoods  with  traditions  of  early  evening 
gatherings.  During  July  and  August  nine  concerts  featured 
a  roster  of  performing  artists  selected  not  only  for  their 
abilities  to  work  with  very  young  children,  but  also  for 
their  diverse  cultural  and  ^hnic  backgrounds.  The  concert 
series  was  suj^rted  by  a  grant  from  the  Cambridge 
Community  Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Service  Programs. 

In  the  spring  CAC  observed  Dance  Month  with 
"Cambridge  River  Festival  Children’s  Stage  Preview"  at 
the  Dance  Complex.  The  preview  featured  children’s 
performing  groups  who  have  been  featured  in  past  Festi¬ 
vals.  The  lineup  of  young  tdent  included:  the  CRLS 
Haitian  Club,  with  original  choreography  based  on  Haitian 
folkloric  dances;  the  Cambridge  Performance  Project;  the 
Chinese  Folkdance  Group;  Genevieve  DuLac’s  students  of 
Hindu  Dance;  and  the  Art  of  Black  Dance  and  Music 
Children’s  Company.  The  concert  was  funded  with  a  grant 
from  the  Massachusetts  Arts  Lottery. 

The  18th  Cambridge  River  Festival  attracted  a  crowd 
of  over  100,000.  The  Wedcs  Footbridge  and  Weld  Boat¬ 
house  Stages  presented  a  roster  of  some  of  the  area’s  finest 
music  including:  Los  Pleneros  del  Coco,  2^fem  Haitian 
Band,  NatraJ,  Rumbafrica,  and  the  legendary  Spider  John 
Koemer.  The  Gospel  Tent  featured  many  of  Cambridge’s 
gospel  choirs,  coordinated  by  the  Cambridge  Multicultural 
Arts  Center,  and  Patricia  D^ce  and  Donnell  Patterson  of 
GNE  Productions. 


Despite  a  raindate,  the  1995  Cambridge  River  Festival 
drew  record  crowds  of  over  100,000. 


The  Children’s  Area  activities  and  performances 
included:  facepainting,  silk-screening,  geometric  model¬ 
building,  and  sand  art.  The  Children’s  Stage  was  decorated 
by  a  colorful  mural  created  by  artist  Jameel  Parker  and 
Cambridge  schoolchildren,  and  featured  seasoned  perform¬ 
ers  along  with  children  performers.  Young  people  were 
introduced  to  Nuradifini  Hli  Abena’s  percussion  workshop, 
authentic  Chinese  folkdance  present^  by  area  children, 
and  the  students  of  Art  of  Black  Dance  and  Music,  among 
others. 

Other  features  of  the  Festival  were  a  juried  craft 
exhibit  and  sale,  a  "World"  of  food,  and  roving  perform¬ 
ers.  This  year  the  Arts  Council  added  an  Import  Bazaar- 
designed  to  feature  handmade  it^s  from  around  the  globe 
and  around  the  block.  With  support  from  a  mini-grant  from 
the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  the  Arts  Council 
collaborated  with  Kids’  Institutes  for  Discovery  to  present 
the  "Camera  Obscura"  at  the  Festival.  The  pin-hole  camera 
workshop  drew  crowds  of  all  ages  interest^  in  this  simple, 
but  very  effective  means  of  photogr^hy. 

Another  1995  debut  was  the  Teen  Stage— a  collabora¬ 
tion  effort  of  the  Arts  Council  and  Positive  Edge  staff,  the 
Teen  Stage  was  designed  to  attract  Cambridge’s  young 
people,  with  entertainment  and  activities  tailored  just  for 
them  and  featuring  young  up-and-coming  performers. 

As  one  of  the  City’s  largest  public  celebrations,  the 
Cambridge  River  Festival  has  a  devoted  following  of 
supporters,  including  many  private  individuals  and  small 
businesses,  in  addition  to  lo<^  corporations,  foundations, 
and  the  City  Council. 


Cambridge  cboirs  are  featured  performers  at  tbe 
Cambrir^e  River  Festival  Gospel  e^  year. 


ARTS  ADVOCACY 

The  CAC  is  designated  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultur¬ 
al  Council  to  administer  the  Arts  Lottery,  a  statewide  re- 
granting  program.  During  FY96,  32  projects  totalling 
awards  of  $35,417  took  place  in  Cambridge,  benefitting 
many  different  population  groups.  The  funding  decisions 
were  made  by  a  committee  made  up  of  people  who  either 
live  or  work  in  Cambridge  and  have  strong  backgrounds  in 
the  arts.  Some  of  the  programs  funded  were:  UndergrourKl 
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Railway  Theater’s  "Media  Project,"  a  presentation  by 
author  Tommy  Di  Paola  at  the  E)ante  Alighieri  Center, 
presentations  of  history  and  poetry  for  seniors  by  Alice 
Mack,  the  Dance  Stage  at  the  Centr^  Square  World’s  Fair, 
the  Dance  Collective’s  Summer  Outreach  Program,  and 
CCTV’s  Teen  Video  Production  Collage.  In  addition  to 
project  suj^rt,  over  $4,000  was  designated  for  PASS,  a 
ticket-subsidy  program  to  assist  Cambridge  schoolchildren 
attend  arts  a^  cultural  events  throughout  the  school  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1995,  in  order  to  more  effectively 
review  the  increasing  numbers  of  Arts  Lottery  applications 
coming  in  each  year,  the  Arts  Council  revised  and  expand¬ 
ed  the  panel  review  process.  A  series  of  five,  discipline- 
specific  preliminary  review  sessions  were  held  \^ere 
panelists  with  expertise  in  that  discipline  carefully  reviewed 
each  proposal.  The  full  Arts  Lottery  Subcommittee  met  to 
review  all  the  rankings  and  comments  from  the  preliminary 
meetings  to  determine  the  final  rankings  and  awards.  This 
in-dq7th  process  will  ensure  that  each  ^plication  for 
funding  receives  the  most  complete  consideration  possible. 
The  Committee  ^proved  33  separate  projects  totalling 
$33,025  and  PASS  awards  totalling  $3,821  for  FY97. 

Additionally,  the  Arts  Council  holds  public  input 
meetings  each  year  in  an  effort  to  seek  feedback  fiotn  its 
constituency  on  the  funding  procedure  and  guidelines. 
Historically  attendees  have  been  grantees,  representatives 
of  organizations  planning  to  seek  Arts  Lottery  funding  for 
the  first  time,  and  members  of  the  Arts  Lottery  Subcom¬ 
mittee. 


Cambridge  artist  David  Fichter’s  new  community  mural 
was  unveiled  at  the  Fletcher  School.  This  project 
received  significant  funding  from  the  Cambridge  Arts 
Lottery. 


Day  Without  Art 

On  December  1 ,  in  support  of  the  World  AIDS  Day, 
the  staggering  number  of  people  affected  wath  the  HIV 
virus  and  those  overcome  by  the  disease  throughout 
Massachusetts  were  posted  in  G^ery  57.  Leaflets  contain¬ 
ing  information  about  prevention  were  made  available  to 
the  public  as  well  as  opportunities  for  free  HTV  tests.  The 
information  distributed  through  CAC  was  provided  by 


Cambridge  Cares  About  AIDS. 

Street  Performers 

In  cooperation  with  the  Police  Department  and  the 
License  Conunission,  the  Arts  Council  enforced  the  City’s 
Street  Performance  Ordinance.  The  Arts  Council  processed 
applications  and  issued  permits  to  517  performers  during 
the  year.  Two  seasonal  Street  Performance  Monitors  were 
hired  to  patrol  Harvard  Square  and  work  with  the  perform¬ 
ers,  businesses  and  residents  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
Ordinance.  During  FY96,  50  non-criminal  citations  were 
issued  to  performers  who  were  in  violation  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance. 

Holocaust  Remembrance 

In  the  spring,  the  Arts  Council  staff  worked  on  the 
planning  and  production  of  the  Peace  Commission’s  annual 
Holocaust  Remembrance  program.  Working  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Peace  Commission,  the  Library,  the  School 
Dqwtment  and  the  Interfaith  Alliance  of  Cambridge, 
along  with  other  community  organizations,  the  program 
was  expanded  to  include  an  evening  Remembrance  pro¬ 
gram  at  Temple  Beth  Shalom,  which  focused  on  the  impact 
of  the  Holocaust  on  children.  A  related  panel  discussion  on 
the  Power  of  Hate  Speech  was  held  at  the  Cambridge 
Multicultural  Arts  Center  and  was  broadcast  live  by 
CCTV.  The  Peace  Commission’s  Planning  Committee 
decided  that  it  is  no  longer  enough  to  remember  the  events 
of  the  Holocaust  in  a  formal  program,  but  that  there  is  a 
need  to  relate  these  memories  to  the  experiences  of  other 
peoples.  The  CAC  worked  with  artist  Rick  Rawlins  to 
create  a  poster  announcing  both  events.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  this  poster  helped  to  fund  the  Peace  Commission’s 
program. 


Animal  Commission 

The  Cambridge  Animal  Commission  was  first 
established  by  an  ordinance  in  June  of  1979.  The  Animal 
Commission  provides  and  facilitates  programs  concerning 
animal  control  and  welfare  in  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Animal  Commission  is  to 
maintain  and  promote  Cambridge  as  a  safe  environment  for 
people,  pets  and  other  animals.  This  is  accomplished 
through  an  educational  and  enforcement  approach.  The 
Dqjartment  utilizes  its  resources  to  encourage  responsible 
pet  ownership  and  to  also  manage  the  diverse  population  of 
wildlife  that  coexists  within  the  City  of  Cambridge. 
During  FY96  the  Animal  Commission: 

•  Licensed  over  1900  dogs; 

•  Issued  over  114  animal  quarantines  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  rabies  virus  which  resulted  in  over  276  in- 
house  quarantine  checks; 

•  Working  with  the  City’s  cable  access  television,  pro¬ 
duced  a  public  service  announcement  regarding  the 
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leash  law  in  the  City; 

•  Continued  to  submit  articles  to  the  local  newspapers  to 
inform  residents  about  the  responsibilities  of  dog 
ownership  and  the  protection  against  the  spread  of  the 
rabies  virus; 

•  In  a  continued  response  to  the  rabies  ^izootic,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cambridge  Police  In-Service 
Training  Academy,  instructed  over  200  Cambridge 
Police  Officers  about  wildlife  and  rabies  in  the  City  of 
Cambridge; 

•  Distributed  over  3000  informational  sheets  emphasizing 
the  use  of  a  leash,  during  the  spring  licensing  program; 

•  Issued  350  citations  for  violations  of  the  Animal  Control 
Ordinance,  which  resulted  in  $3,655,00  in  fines: 

-  99  were  issued  for  violation  of  the  dog  license  law 

-  215  were  issued  for  violation  of  the  leash  ordinance 

-  2  were  issued  for  violation  of  the  scoop  ordinance 

-  34  were  issued  for  violation  of  a  failure  to  display  a 
dog  license  law; 

•  Responded  to  over  3,100  rqwrts  concerning  cruelty  to 
animals,  barking  dogs,  loose  dogs,  dog  waste,  injured 
animals,  wildlife-related  problems  and  feral/stray  cat 
problems; 

•  Impounded  90  stray  dogs: 

-  32%  Adopted 

-  61%  Returned  to  Owner 

-  7%  Euthanized; 

•  Provided  four  (4)  low  cost  Rabies  Vaccination  Clinics 
for  dogs  and  cats; 

•  As  a  result  of  our  adoption  program,  placed  32  dogs  in 
homes,  and  facilitated  the  adoption  of  over  60  cats  with 
new  responsible  owners; 

•  In  collaboration  with  the  Friends  of  Animals,  became  a 
distributor  of  low  cost  spay/neuter  assistance  certifi¬ 
cates;  and 

•  Continued  to  assist  residents  with  domestic  pet  bdiavior 
problem  solving,  and  nuisance  wildlife  exclusion  and 
deterrent  methods. 


Fire 

The  uniformed  strength  of  the  Fire  Dqjartment  was 
increased  to  278  members  on  November  12,  1995  when 
nine  new  members  were  appointed. 

The  Fire  Sup^wession  Division  made  a  total  of 


20,662  responses  during  the  year.  There  were  307  code  1 1 
structure  fires  and  77  vehicle  fires.  Fire  Companies 
responded  to  4,393  emergency  medical  incidents  of  \\Wch 
34  were  resuscitation.  Fire  Companies  performed  2,518  in¬ 
spections  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Division. 


Lt.  Mike  Bruno  Engine  3  with  IVi  inch  line  of  hose 
during  heavy  snow  storm  at  Second  Alarm  Fire  on 
Green  Street. 


Special  training  was  provided  for  the  Hazardous 
Material  Task  Force  (Rescue  Company,  Ladder  Company 
and  Engine  Companies  #1  and  #3).  The  instructors 
were  fiom  various  industrial  and  educational  institutions. 

The  Rescue  Company  and  Ladder  Companies  ifi  and 
#4  received  special  training  in  confined  space  rescue.  This 
was  a  4C)-hour  course.  These  companies  are  now  designat¬ 
ed  as  a  confined  space  rescue  team. 

A  medium  duty  rescue  apparatus  was  placed  in 
service  on  June  10,  1996.  This  Wl  allow  the  Dq>artment 
to  resume  the  transportation  of  injured  and  ill  residents  to 
hospitals. 

FY96  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
SARA  Office 

•  Conducted  twenty-one  hazardous  material  investigations 
with  the  City  Manager’s  Inter-City- Agency  Hazardous 
Materials  Task  Force.  The  task  force  continues  to 
investigate  solutions  to  hazardous  materials  release 
problems. 

•  Conducted  an  awareness  briefing  to  the  Cambridge  Bio- 
Tech  Committee  on  anti-terrorism  in  the  woriqjlace. 

•  Sent  to  all  hazardous  material  tier  two  rqwrting  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  city.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  recommendations  for  anti-terrorism  planning. 

•  Consulted,  supervised  and  monitored  four  on-site 
remote  openings  of  unstable  hazardous  materials  for  the 
bio-tech  industry.  All  openings  were  conducted  in 
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cooptation  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection. 

•  Completed  teaching  a  mandatory  three-hour  refresher 
"hazardous  materials  awareness  level"  training  for 
Cambridge  Police  Officers. 

•  Continued  training  in  a  state  sanctioned  EMS  Hazard¬ 
ous  Materials  Program  for  the  Cambridge  Emergency 
Medical  Community. 

•  Continued  additional  hazardous  materials  awareness 
training  to  new  city  employees. 

•  Conducted  monthly  meetings  with  the  individual 
Chairman  of  the  Lo^  Emergency  Planning  Committee 
(UEPC)  on  Risk  Assessment  and  Emergency  Hazardous 
Materials  Hanning.  Conducted  four  requii^  quarterly 
meetings  with  the  LEPC.  New  regulations,  both  federti 
and  state,  that  impacted  on  the  LEPC  were  brought  to 
all  members  of  the  LEPC  for  coordination. 

•  Conducted  a  four-hour  seminar  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Czech  Rqjublic  on  the  concqjts  of  the  LEPC  in  the 
United  States. 

•  The  EPA’s  Clean  Air  Act  and  their  multi-media  inspec¬ 
tion  team  conc^  for  communities  were  a  few  of  the 
significant  new  issues  for  the  LEPC  this  year.  The 
LEPC  Committee  appointed  a  special  conunittee  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  for  implementation  of 
these  new  regulations. 

•  Continued  to  consult  and  interact  with  Cambridge-based 
industries  in  hazardous  materials  issues  ranging  from 
hazardous  materials  removal  to  federal  regulation 
compliance. 

•  Rqwesented  the  LEPC  on  the  state  emergency  response 
commission  and  was  recently  appointed  by  the  \DEMA 
Director  as  the  chairman  of  4e  LEPC  Liaison  Commit¬ 
tee.  We  developed  a  certification  process  for  all  LEPC 
in  the  state. 

•  Conducted  a  mandatory  city-wide  table  top  and  limited 
functional  hazardous  materials  exercise  at  &e  Emergen¬ 
cy  Operation  Center,  147  Hampshire  Street.  All  city 
depaitments  participated,  as  well  as  rqiresentatives 
from  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Public  Education 

•  Received  an  $18,000  grant  from  the  state  to  implement 
the  new  Student  Awareness  of  Fire  Education  (SAFE) 
program.  The  program  is  a  fire  prevention  education 
program  designed  to  equip  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school  students  with  the  skills  for  recognizing 
the  dangers  of  fire,  specifically,  the  fire  hazards  smok¬ 
ing-related  materials  pose.  TTiis  dqjartment,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Massachusetts  Fire  Academy,  trained 
five  fire  dq)aitment  instructors  to  implement  a  program 
using  the  national  fire  protection  agencies  "learn  not  to 


bum"  materials.  The  program  was  designed  to  target 
kindergarten  to  second  grade  students  for  our  initial 
presentations.  In  cooperation  with  the  Cambridge 
School  Dqwtment  we  piloted  the  first  SAFE  program 
at  the  Peabody  School  from  April  to  June,  19%. 

•  Conducted  a  number  of  community  based  fire  safety 
awareness  programs  on  Cambridge  Cable  Television. 

•  Conducted  fire  safety  timning  and  assisted  in  develop¬ 
ing  evacuation  plans  for  municipal  buildings,  a  number 
of  Cambridge  based  business  and  residential  facilities 
within  the  city. 

•  Continued  to  coordinate  the  Fire  Dqjartments  role  in 
the  central  artery  tunnel  project, with  p^icular  emphasis 
on  the  newly  proposed  Storrow  Drive  Bridge  plans. 

•  Presented  to  the  Cambridge  Public  Schools  during  fire 
prevention  wedc  a  robot  enhanced  fire  safety  programs. 
This  program  has  been  presented  for  the  past  ten  years, 
building  the  fire  safety  blocks  of  knowledge  for  each 
child  in  the  Cambridge  School  System.  This  was  incor¬ 
porated  into  SAFE. 

•  Participated  in  the  Cambridge  YMCA  Youth  Day  and 
the  "National  Night  Out  Against  Crime"  day,  the  Area 
TV  Crime  Task  Force  E>rug  Free  Community  Fair  and 
Parents  Safety  Saturday,  The  Second  Aimual  Multi¬ 
cultural  Labor  Day  H^pening,  Sonesta  Hotel  Safety 
Day,  the  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  Safety  Day,  W.R.  Grace 
Safety  Day  and  Bicycle  Safety  Day. 

•  Conducted  an  open  house  program  during  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Wedc  in  all  fire  stations  throughout  the  city,  which 
included  the  distribution  of  fire  safety  information. 

•  Presented  for  the  fourth  year  a  fire  safety  demonstration 
at  the  CambridgeSide  Galleria.  The  event  included 
representatives  from  the  Shriners  Hospital  and  the 
C^bridge  Fire  Department  Fire  Safety  Robots.  Each 
child  who  participated  had  their  photo  taken  with  the 
Fire  Safety  Robots. 

•  Started  a  childrens’  call-in  fire  safety  television  pro¬ 
gram.  Pluggie  the  talking  fire  hydrant  jq)peared  on 
television  and  answered  fire  safety  questions  from 
children  that  called  in  to  the  live  program. 

Fire  Prevention 

•  The  renovation  of  existing  buildings  throughout  the  city 
advanced  at  a  fast  pace.  During  these  renovations,  the 
fire  alarm  systems  and/or  fire  protection  systems  were 
brought  up  to  code. 

•  Numerous  new  projects  are  either  on  the  drawing  board 
or  have  just  recently  begun.  Many  plan  reviews  take 
place  with  the  developers  and  engineers  before  final 
approval  of  the  fire  protection  systems.  After  the 
foundations  is  set,  periodic  inspections  are  conducted 
by  this  office  and  the  local  fire  company. 
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•  Over  fifty  (50)  major  plan  reviews  were  conducted  by 
this  office  during  the  past  year.  On-site  visits  and  a  fin^ 
acceptance  test  were  a  part  of  the  plan  review. 

•  All  burning  and  welding  operations  by  contractors  were 
overseen  by  this  office  and  many  site  visits  were 
conducted  to  ensure  that  all  safety  guidelines  were 
followed. 

•  Joint  inspections  with  building,  police,  and  license 
commission  personnel  were  conducted  weekly  to  insure 
that  the  Life  Safety  Code  is  being  adhered  to  at  all 
licensed  establishments. 

•  State  mandated  inspections  of  schools,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  hotels,  clinics,  theaters,  elderly  housing 
a  day  care  centers  were  carried  out  by  the  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  forces. 

•  The  fire  suppression  forces  in-service  inspection  pro¬ 
gram  concentrate  on  residential  buildings  to  make 
tenants  and  owners  aware  of  any  potential  fire  hazards 
that  may  exist  at  their  property.  In  addition,  they 
inspect  and  test  the  early  warning  fire  detection  system 
and  answer  any  questions  pertaining  to  life  safety 
issues. 

•  Complaints  of  fire  hazards  received  by  this  office  were 
monitored  and  initially  investigated  by  the  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  forces.  Follow-up  by  this  office  was  done  if  the 
local  fire  company  was  unable  to  resolve  the  problem. 

•  Prior  to  the  sale  of  any  residential  property,  an  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  fire  department  is  mandat^  to  make  sure 
that  the  automatic  fire  detection  system  is  in  good 
working  order. 

•  Permits  were  issued  annually  for  the  storage  of  flamma¬ 
ble  liquids  and  at  least  one  on-site  visit  per  issued 
permit  conducted  by  the  fire  suppression  forces  to  see 
that  the  storage  and  use  are  being  done  properly  and 
safely. 

Fire  Prevention  IMvision  Inspections 


Fire  Suppression  System  Permits  Issued  31 

Sprinkler  System  Permits  Issued  100 

Fire  Alarm  System  Permits  Issued  95 

Welding  Permits  184 

Tank  Installations  -  Above  Ground  15 

Tank  Installations  -  Below  Ground  8 

Tank  Removals  43 

Christmas  Tree  Permits  6 

Tar  Kettles  2 

Other  Permits  Issued  8 

TOTAL  492 

Company  Inspection 

Public  Schools  115 

Private  Schools  53 

Parochial  Schools  30 

Day  Care  150 


Nursing  Homes  24 

Elderly  Housing  45 

Halfway  Houses  23 

Clinics  67 

Hospitals  24 

Hotels  48 

Restaurants  175 

Theaters  35 

Smoke  Detectors  Inspections  1,168 

In-Service  Inspections  561 

TOTAL  2,518 

Annual  Flammable  Liquid  Storage  Inspections 

Engine  1  28 

Engine  2  11 

Engine  3  39 

Engine  4  32 

Engine  5  26 

Engine  6  18 

Engine  8  47 

Engine  9  20 

Ladder  1  29 

Ladder  2  42 

Ladder  3  64 

Ladder  4  15 

TOTAL  371 

Smoke  Detector  Inspections 

Engine  1  140 

Engine  2  67 

Engine  3  92 

Engine  4  107 

Engine  5  113 

Engine  6  92 

Engine  8  112 

Engine  9  102 

Ladder  1  53 

Ladder  2  67 

Ladder  3  42 

Ladder  4  181 

TOTAL  1,168 

Certificates  of  Occupancy  194 

Safety  Inspections 

Task  Force  320 

License  Sign  Offs  90 

Safety  Re-Inspections 

Task  Force  80 

License  Sign  Offs  40 


Technical  Services  Division 

Technical  Services  Division  is  responsible  for 
upgrading  and  maintaining  the  Fire  Department’s  commu¬ 
nications  systems,  real  property  and  apparatus,  purchasing, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  all  Fire  Dqjartment  build¬ 
ings,  rolling  stock,  and  tools  and  equipment. 

The  Dqjartment’s  Motor  Squad  Unit  works  out  of 
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this  division  and  is  resp>onsible  for  the  actual  maintenance 
and  repair  of  all  the  Fire  dqjartment’s  fleet.  In  an  effort  to 
control  costs,  virtually  all  repairs  are  now  being  performed 
in-house.  This  has  resulted  in  higher  quality,  lower  cost, 
and  shorter  down-period  than  using  outside  vendors. 

The  radio  system  includes  not  only  portable  and 
mobile  radios,  but  also  box  assignments,  response  areas, 
database,  standard  response  procedures  and  liaison  to  the 
Fire  Alarm  Division,  and  newly  created  Emergency 
Communications  Department. 

Communications  duties  include  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  infrastructure  of  the  Communications 
System.  Numerous  pieces  of  electronic  equipment  are 
required  to  provide  the  daily  operational  ne^  of  the 
dqjartment.  Base  stations,  receivers,  computers,  compara¬ 
tors,  antennas  and  a  variety  of  specialized  circuit  boards, 
and  back-ups  must  be  kq)t  in  full  working  order.  These 
sometimes  transparent  pieces  exist  throughout  the  City,  on 
roof  tops  as  well  as  underground  from  Boston  to  Arlington 
in  the  MBTA  Red  line  to  complete  the  radio  system. 

The  new  Emergency  Communications  Center  project 
has  also  included  replacing  and  relocating  the  citywide 
trunk  system.  Project  management  for  this  vast  radio 
enhancement  has  been  provided  by  the  Technical  Services 
Division.  The  radio  enhancements  will  benefit  all  the  City 
departments  and  especially  the  public  safety  departments. 
The  new  digital  format  allows  for  various  options  for  both 
the  Police  and  Fire  Departments. 

Technical  Services  also  develops  and  prepares  the 
specifications  for  the  bids  on  department  vdiicles,  special¬ 
ized  rescue  tools  and  computer  equipment  and  software. 

A  grant  application  has  been  made  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Commission  to  obtain  funding  to  assist  in 
rqjairing  and  infrastructure  of  the  Lafayette  Square  Fire 
Station,  home  of  Engine  2  and  Ladder  3.  It  is  hopeful  that 
this  grant  assistance  will  start  needed  repairs  and  make  the 
facility  water  tight.  The  building  requires  numerous  repairs 
and  these  should  be  done  in  a  way  that  preserves  the 
historical  appearance  of  this  visible  fire  station. 

Fire  Investigation  Unit 

The  mission  of  the  Cambridge  Fire  Department 
Investigation  Unit  (FTU)  is  to  investigate  and  determine  the 
circumstances  of  and  the  cause  and  origin  of  fires  in  the 
city.  The  FTU  responds  to  any  fire  where  the  Incident 
Commander  is  unable  to  determine  the  cause,  or  to  any  fire 
that  is  deemed  suspicious  or  incendiary  in  nature  by  the 
incident  commander.  Members  of  the  FIU  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Cambridge  Police  Department, 
the  State  Fire  Marshal,  and  the  State  Police,  perform  the 
labor  and  time  intensive  task  of  "digging"  through  the  fire 
residue  to  pinpoint  the  actual  origin  of  the  fire,  the  route(s) 
of  fire  travel  and  cause  of  the  fire.  Any  potential  evidence 
is  gathered,  documented  and  secur^.  Witnesses  and 
concerned  parties  are  interviewed  immediately  at  the  scene. 
The  scene  is  photographically  documented  by  FTU’s 
professional  photographers. 

This  work  at  the  scene  is  followed  up  by  interviews 
with  all  concerned  persons,  a  "paper  chase"  of  all  related 
documents,  documentation  of  all  information  and  materials, 
and  meeting  with  a  representative  of  the  Middlesex  County 
District  Attorney’s  Office  for  possible  court  action.  In  lieu 


of  court  action,  cases  are  also  resolved  via  social  service, 
elder  service  and  juvenile  service  agency  referrals  and 
cooperation.  FTU  is  a  participant  in  the  Juvenile  Firesetters 
Program. 

Incendiary  fires  in  the  City  of  Cambridge  have 
historically  included  all  types  of  arson,  including  insurance 
fraud,  revenge,  threats,  vandalism,  malicious  destruction, 
sexual  gratification,  vanity  and  the  concealment  of  other 
crimes. 

In  the  FY6,  the  case  figures  are  as  follows: 


Building  Fires  investigated  70 

Motor  Vdiicle  Fires  investigated  19 

Outside  Fires  investigated  19 

Attempt  to  Bum  Self  investigation  1 

Chemical  Spray  investigation  1 

Bum  Victims  interviewed  4 

Threats  to  Bum/Surveilances  20 

Total  Fire  Investigations  Unit  Incidents:  134 


The  thorough  investigation  and  follow  up  of  fire 
incidents  also  provides  the  immeasurable  but  real  deterrent 
factor.  Knowledge  that  each  fire  will  be  investigated  and 
that  the  circumstances  of  each  fire  will  be  determined  and 
documented,  help  prevent  future  fires  as  well  as  deter  the 
arsonist  from  his  or  her  sinister  work. 

The  FTU  is  comprised  of  two  full-time  investigators, 
four  part-time  investigators,  four  part-time  back  up  investi¬ 
gators,  and  one  police  detective.  They  work  closely  with 
other  fire  investigation  units  in  the  metro  area. 

Water  Department  Liaison  Officer 

Water  main  replacement  and  relining  were  continued 
during  FY96.  A  new  8-inch  water  main  was  installed  on 
Pemberton  Street.  All  water  mains  west  of  Cushing  Street 
were  relined,  as  was  Larch  Road.  In  all  Water  Department 
projects,  the  Fire  Department’s  needs  are  a  high  priority. 
Hydrants  are  located  in  the  best  possible  locations.  Due  to 
these  capital  improvements  19  hydrants  which  were  painted 
black  were  eliminated,  and  now  there  are  26  green  hy¬ 
drants  on  these  streets. 


Chief  Kevin  Fitzgerald  directing  operations  at  scene  on 
5  Alarm  Fire  at  Fresh  Pond  Mobile  Auto  Clinic. 
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Rq)lacemeDt  and  rq>air  of  hydrants  was  done 
throughout  FY96.  45  Corey  or  Chapman  hydrants  have 
been  rq)laced.  The  most  common  hydrant  repair  has  been 
for  hydrants  knocked  over  or  struck  by  a  v^cle.  Out  of 
service  hydrants  averaged  eight  at  one  time,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  ten. 

Hydrant  testing  was  performed  in  April  and  May. 
Engine  1  and  Engine  6  performed  flow  tests,  and  hydrant 
districts  showed  improvement  in  flows  due  to  water  main 
rq>airs  which  were  made  in  their  areas  recently.  As  a 
result  of  our  efforts,  there  was  an  increase  of  85  green 
hydrants  and  a  total  of  16  new  hydrants. 

Training  Divi^n 

The  success  or  fmlure  of  any  fire  dq)artment  is 
directly  related  to  its  training  program.  It  can  make  or 
break  the  dqjartment’s  operation.  Since  the  beginning  of 
FY96,  our  Training  Division  conducted  the  following 
classes: 

June  -  November  1995  Semi-Automatic 

External  Defibrillators 

This  is  an  ongoing  program  which  was  started  in  the 
Fall  of  1994  to  train  members  in  the  use  of  Semi-Automat¬ 
ic  External  Defibrillators.  The  program  sets  policies, 
procedures  and  treatment  protocol  for  ventricular  fibrilla¬ 
tion  and  pulseless  ventricular  tachycardia.  This  training 
included  members  of  the  four  designated  engine  companies 
that  had  not  yet  been  trained,  members  of  Engine  Co.  6, 
recruits  and  ^ditional  department  members. 

July  1995  Husqvama  Cut-Off  Saw 

Members  of  Rescue  Co.  1  and  Ladder  Co.  4  were 
instructed  in  the  proper  use,  care  and  m^tenance  of  the 
Husqvama  Cut-Off  i^ws  that  were  purchased  and  assigned 
to  their  companies. 

July  1995  Limited  Use  Hydrants 

A  training  session  was  conducted  explaining  the  use 
and  limitations  of  "Limited  Use  Hydrants"  throughout  the 
City.  These  hydrants  have  limited  flow  requirements  for 
firefighting  purposes  and  have  been  painted  to  denote  their 
flow  capabilities. 

August  1995  Drafting  Evolutions 

All  engine  companies  took  part  in  the  annual  pump 
service  test  conducted  in  the  East  Cambridge  rmlroad  yard 
along  the  Charles  River.  Proper  operation  of  the  pumper’s 
relief  valve  was  also  covered  in  the  training.  In  addition, 
the  CANA  loop,  part  of  the  Central  Artery/Interstate  93 
project,  was  reviewed  with  particular  attention  given  to  the 
project’s  standpipe  system. 

Aug.  -  Sept.  1995  Foam  Training  with  Engine  Co.  4 

Engine  Co.  4  has  been  designated  as  a  foam  compa¬ 
ny  and  now  carries  a  quantity  of  Alcoseal  foam  and  a 
variable  percentage  in-line  educator.  Training  was  conduct¬ 


ed  with  Engine  4  in  the  field  covering  the  proper  use  and 
operation  of  the  foam  making  equipment. 

Oct.  -  Nov.  1995  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation 

Annual  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation  (CPR) 
certification  for  all  members  of  the  Dqwtment. 

November  1995  New  Recruit  Orientation 

Nine  (9)  new  members  were  appointed  to  the 
Department.  A  one-week,  40-hour  course  was  conducted 
to  give  the  new  recruits  an  overview  of  the  Cambridge  Fire 
Department.  In  addition,  a  Level  C  CPR  course  and  the 
First  Responder  Training  program  were  conducted  by  the 
Training  Division.  Following  our  training,  they  attended 
the  Massachusetts  Firefighting  Academy  in  Stow  for  11 
weeks.  All  recruits  attending  4e  Academy  graduated  with 
the  designation  of  FIREFIGHTER  H. 

December  1995  Infection  Disease  Control 

This  was  a  comprehensive  program  following  the 
guidelines  of  the  USFA  National  Fire  Academy’s  Infection 
Control  for  Emergency  Response  Personnel.  The  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  responders  by  providing 
them  with  basic  knowledge  of  effective  infection  control 
procedures  and  related  skills.  This  program  was  mandatory 
for  all  members  of  the  dqjartment.  The  third  and  final 
program  included  Incident  Operations  and  Recovery,  and 
Post  Exposure  Operations. 

January  1996  Current  Events 

for  Department  Officers 

This  training  program  was  provided  for  Department 
officers.  Topics  of  discussion  covered  changes  in  Dq)art- 
ment  policy  that  occurred  during  the  past  year,  plus  a 
review  of  existing  practices  and  procedures.  Procedures 
involving  record  keying  and  report  writing  were  also 
discussed. 

Jan.  and  April  1996  Semi-Automatic  External 

Defibrillators 

This  is  an  ongoing  program  which  was  started  in  the 
Fall  of  1994  to  train  members  in  the  use  of  Semi-Auto¬ 
matic  External  Defibrillators.  During  this  program,  all 
members  of  the  dqjartment  wbo  did  not  receive  SAED 
training  previously,  were  trained  in  the  policies,  procedures 
and  treatment  protocol  for  ventricular  fibrillation  and 
pulseless  ventricular  tachycardia. 

Feb.  -  March  1996  Fire  Prevention  Relations 

The  Fire  Prevention  Division  conducted  a  training 
program  for  all  members  of  the  dqjartment.  It  included  an 
overview  of  all  fire  prevention  regulations,  dq)artment 
forms  involving  inspections,  and  rqx)rt  writing. 

Feb.  -  March  1996  Fm^round  Safety 

This  program  focused  on  the  tragic  incident  in 
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Httsburgh,  Pennsylvania  in  February  of  1994  where  three 
firefighters  were  killed  during  a  fu^  in  a  small  3-story 
wood-frame  dwelling.  There  were  discussions  on  how  to 
prevent  such  an  incident  from  occurring  here  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Review  of  the  Incident  Command  System  and  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  all  members  working  at  an 
incident  were  discussed. 

Feb.  -  March  1996  Employee  Assistance  Program 

A  program  was  conducted  for  all  members  of  the 
dq^artment  by  a  rqjresentative  of  the  City’s  Employee 
Assistance  Program  (EAP).  The  EAP  is  an  assessment  and 
referral  program  designed  to  help  evaluate  the  personal 
stresses  an  employee  may  be  facing,  and  to  identify  and 
refer  them  to  the  resources  that  offer  the  best  solution. 

March  1996  HazMat  Task  Force  Officer  Training 

This  program  was  provided  for  the  HazMat  Task 
Force  Officers  to  reinforce  their  knowledge  and  skills  when 
confronting  a  hazardous  materials  incident. 

March  -  April  1996  Defibrillator  Quarterly  Review 

This  is  an  ongoing  program  for  all  members  of  the 
dqtartment  trained  in  the  use  of  the  Semi-Automatic 
External  Defibrillator. 

Each  member  must  demonstrate  their  skill  level  and 
knowledge  of  the  equipment  four  (4)  times  each  year. 
Training  sessions  are  conducted  by  the  four  Rescue 
Company  officers,  Cq)tain  Michael  Mahoney  of  Engine  2 
and  the  Training  Division. 

March  -  April  1996  Public  Relations 

This  program  was  conducted  by  the  Dqwtment’s 
Public  Relations  Officer,  Captain  Lawrence  Ferazani.  A 
discussion  centered  on  the  Dqjartment’s  role  when  dealing 
with  the  general  public,  school  children,  the  elderly,  the 
private  sector,  other  city  employees  and  the  media.  Each 
dqjartment  member  has  a  role  to  play  to  help  project  the 
Cambridge  Fire  Dqiartment  for  what  it  is,  the  best  Fire 
Dqtartment  in  the  State. 

March  -  April  1996  Hydrant  Testing  Procedures 

Training  took  place  for  all  companies  in  the  proper 
techniques  to  be  used  during  the  annual  city-wide  hydrant 
testing  program. 

April  1996  Confined  Space  Rescue  Training 

A  comprehensive,  five-day,  40-hour  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  Confined  Space  Rescue  was  provided  for  members 
of  Rescue  Co,  1,  and  Ladder  Companies  3  and  4,  the 
Dqjartment’s  designated  Confined  Space  Rescue  Team. 
The  training  was  conducted  by  Urban  HART,  Inc.,  a 
company  specializing  in  this  type  of  training  following  the 
Gui^lines  of  OSHA  1910.146.  All  areas  pertaining  to 
confined  space  rescue  were  covered,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  field.  All  members  were  required  to  perform  the 
various  tasks  needed  to  achieve  a  safe  and  successful 


confined  space  rescue. 

April  1996  Flammable  Gas  Firefighting 

Members  of  Engine  Company  2  and  3,  with  Ladder 
Company  1  attended  the  Massachusetts  Firefighting 
Academy’s  Flammable  Gas  Firefighting  School.  This  is  an 
ongoing  program  Miere  members  attend  the  two-day 
session  at  the  Academy  in  Stow  when  they  are  on  duty.  It 
is  the  goal  of  the  Department  to  have  all  members  attend 
this  school. 

April  -  May  1996  HazMat  Task  Force 

Refresher  Training 

The  HazMat  Task  Force  Refresher  Training  pro¬ 
gram  is  run  every  two  years  for  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force.  It  consists  of  four  (4)  ten-hour  days  of  training  for 
each  group.  This  is  an  intense  training  program  involving 
fire  dqrartment  instructors  as  well  as  those  from  the  private 
sector  including  Harvard  University,  M.I.T.,  American 
Brands,  NECCO,  Taimer  Industries  and  EXXON,  USA. 
Topics  covered  in  the  training  included  air  monitoring 
equipment,  air  sampling  tubes,  Bio-Safety,  toxic  gases  in 
the  laboratory,  radiation  hazards,  hazards  of  ammonia  and 
gasoline  tanker  vdiicles.  The  program  was  coordinated  by 
DC  John  J.  O’Donoghue,  HazMat  Liaison  Officer. 

June  1996  M.I.T.  Plasma  Fusion  Center 

A  familiarization  tour  of  the  MIT  Plasma  Fusion 
Center  on  Albany  Street  was  conducted  for  the  first  alarm 
companies  and  the  HazMat  Task  Force.  MIT’s  Alcator  C- 
Mod  project  deals  with  experimental  fusion  research. 

May  1996  -  Present  4"  Hose  and  Hydrant  Assist 

V^ve  Training 

All  engine  and  ladder  companies  attended  a  training 
program  to  review  the  proper  procedures  and  safety 
precautions  when  working  with  4"  hose  and  associated 
equipment. 

Other  Accomplishments 

In  April  of  1995,  the  Dqjartment  began  a  program 
of  TB  testing  (PPD).  This  is  an  ongoing  program  including 
all  members  and  recruits. 

In  November  of  1993,  the  Department  started  a 
HEP-B  vaccination  program  with  the  first  of  three  "shots" 
given  over  a  six  month  period.  This  is  also  an  ongoing 
program  and  has  been  well  received  throughout  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Training  Division  has  coordinated  these  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  and  "our  nurse", 
Leslie  Bartholomew. 

An  integral  part  of  the  training  program  is  the 
Training  Bulletin.  The  objective  is  to  establish  a  criterion 
for  the  basic  skills  of  firefighting,  in  addition  to  covering 
pertinent  informational  topics  and  issues. 

This  training  is  carried  out  on  the  company  level 
with  involvement  by  the  Division  Dqjuty  Chiefs,  The 
Training  Division  checks  on  the  progress  of  the  training  by 
conducting  sessions  with  the  companies  in  the  field  and/or 
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requiring  verification  that  the  training  has  been  completed 
as  required. 

The  Training  Division  is  also  involved  in  research 
and  development  within  the  dq>artment.  The  Division 
assists  and  makes  recommendations  regarding  the  testing  of 
new  equipment,  products  and  personal  safety  equipment  for 


compliance  and  acc^tance  or  approval  by  existing  safety 
standards. 

The  Training  Division  researched  and  developed  the 
Standard  Operating  Guidelines  and  General  Orders  which 
were  approved  and  implemented  by  the  Chief  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 


SUBJECT;  Activity  by  Fire  Company  for  FY95  -  FY96 


Company 

Fire  Duty 

Medical  Services 

False  Alarms 

Mutual  Aid 

Totals 

Engine  #1 

491  Broadway 
Headquarters 

1,561 

263 

112 

0 

1,936 

Ladder  #1 

II 

1,174 

82 

124 

35 

1,415 

Rescue  ^1 

II 

904 

2,476 

40 

1 

3,421 

Engine  ffl 

378  Mass.  Ave. 
Lafayette  Square 

1,413 

918 

160 

8 

2,499 

Ladder  #3 

II 

1,290 

85 

146 

3 

1,524 

Engine  #3 

173  Cambridge  St. 
East  Cambridge 

698 

435 

75 

6 

1,214 

Ladder  ifl 

II 

647 

77 

86 

2 

812 

Engine  U4 

2029  Mass.  Ave. 
Porter  Square 

827 

582 

50 

24 

1,483 

Engine  #5 

1384  Cambridge  St. 
Inman  Square 

1,196 

464 

168 

39 

1,867 

Engine  ^6 

176  River  St. 

904 

403 

125 

0 

1,432 

Engine  #8 

113  Garden 

Taylor  Square 

857 

268 

60 

0 

1,185 

Ladder  #4 

II 

870 

86 

62 

1 

1,019 

Engine  #9 

167  Lexington  Ave. 

471 

328 

36 

20 

855 

TOTALS 

12,812 

6,467 

1,244 

139 

20,662 

Police 

The  1995  crime  index  reported  for  the  City  of 
Cambridge  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  Uniform 
Crime  Rqwrting  Program  was  the  lowest  total  rqx)rted  in 
over  35  years.  For  seven  of  the  past  ten  years,  total  serious 
crime  has  decreased  in  Cambridge.  The  Part  One  Crime 
Index  in  1995  registered  an  4%  decrease  when  compared 
to  1994.  In  1995,  there  were  5,620  incidents  rqxjited 
compared  to  5,864  incidents  recorded  during  January  to 
December,  1994. 

Analysis  reveals  that  violent  crime  increased  by  2% 
w^ile  property  crime  decreased  by  5%  in  1995  when 
compared  to  1994  totals. 

Statistics  for  1995  indicate  that  decreases  were 
registered  in  auto  theft  (-27%),  larceny  (-7%)  and  assaults 
(-2%).  Increases  were  registered  in  rapes  (-f-^%),  robber¬ 
ies  (-1-7%),  and  burglaries  (-1-23%). 


Crime 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Murder 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Rape 

33 

30 

28 

35 

Robbery 

286 

253 

276 

295 

Assault 

551 

643 

473 

463 

Burglary 

866 

929 

774 

953 

Larceny 

3  326 

3  563 

3  551 

3  313 

Auto  TTieft 

887 

964 

761 

558 

Index  Totals 

5  951 

6  384 

5  864 

5  620 

During  calendar  year  1995,  the  Police  Department 
was  responsible  for  a  total  of  2,526  arrests.  Of  ftiis  total, 
815  arrests  were  for  felonies  while  1,711  were  for  misde¬ 
meanors. 
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Reportable  accidents  increased  12%  in  1996,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  twelve  month  period.  A  total  of 
2,550  accidents  were  reported  throu^out  the  City  of 
Cambridge. 

Officers  assigned  to  all  uniformed  patrol  issued 
23,729  moving  vehicle  citations  and  43,841  parking 
tickets. 

The  Crime  Analysis  Unit  published  the  1995  Annual 
Crime  Rqport  and  Neighborhood  and  District  Crime 
Profiles.  A  Neighboibood  Crime  Profile  is  comprised  of 
statistics  for  the  City’s  thirteen  neighborhoods  as  designat¬ 
ed  by  the  Community  Development  Department.  The  focus 
of  the  report  is  on  the  five  target  crimes  the  Crime  Analy¬ 
sis  Unit  monitors  to  establish  thresholds  and  to  forecast 
potential  crime  trends.  Data  on  drug  arrests,  ongoing  crime 
trends,  community  concerns  and  crime  projections  can  be 
found  in  the  year’s  review  for  each  neighborhood.  For  the 
first  time,  similar  profiles  were  issued  for  the  City’s 
business  districts.  Neighborhood  and  Business  Crime 
Profiles  are  updated  and  issued  quarterly.  In  August,  the 
Police  Department  held  its  fifth  Armual  c5pen  House.  Over 
8,000  people  visited  and  attended  a  number  of  demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibits. 

In  order  to  provide  safety  and  security  during  the 
holiday  season  to  citizens  and  shoppers  throughout  the 
City,  the  Police  Department  conducted  Operation  "Christ¬ 
mas  Grinch  V"  during  the  month  of  December.  A  series  of 
two  uniformed  walking  patrol  officers  were  assigned  in 
various  residential  and  commercial  areas  of  the  City.  The 
officers  provided  a  uniform  presence  to  deter  typical 
holiday  crimes. 

$667,215  in  grant  funds  were  solicited  and  approved 
for  various  programs  during  the  fiscal  year: 

•  $5, OCX)  from  the  Governor’s  Highway  Safety  Bureau  for 
speeding,  safety  belts,  and  child  restraint  enforcement. 

•  $379,843  ftx)m  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Public  Safety  in  order  to  implement  community  policing 
initiatives  citywide. 

•  $153,372  from  the  US  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
hiring  of  six  (6)  bilingual  officers  (second  of  three 
years). 

•  $28,000  from  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Public  Safety  to  assist  in  the  continuation  of  the  DARE 
Program. 

•  $100,000  fipom  the  US  Department  of  Justice  for  an 
innovative  collaborative  effort  with  the  community  and 
neighborhood  health  clinics  to  combat  domestic  vio¬ 
lence. 

Commercial  security  and  Police  Department  repre¬ 
sentatives  continued  a  liaison  program.  Regularly  sched¬ 
uled  monthly  meetings  were  designed  to  exchange  selected 
information  to  increase  the  information  network  and  crime 
reduction  methods  through  proactive  model  design. 

A  Leadership  Council  consisting  of  representatives 
from  local  government,  neighborhood  groups  and  business 
associations,  continued  to  assist  the  Police  Department  in 
the  implementation  of  the  community  policing  philosophy. 


A  Youth  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  young  people  from 
the  various  City  neighborhoods,  was  also  formed  to 
address  issues  involving  the  youth  of  the  City. 

The  Sexual  Assault  Unit  increased  its  case  clearance 
rate  from  71%  to  78%. 

The  Investigation  Section  worked  on  a  number  of 
high  profile  cases  during  the  fiscal  year: 

•  A  successful  and  productive  surveillance  in  the  East 
Cambridge  area  resulted  in  two  arrests  and  the  seizure 
of  a  large  quantity  of  heroin. 

•  In  August  1995,  a  city-wide  warrant  sweep  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Police  Fugitive  Appre¬ 
hension  Squad.  The  operation,  which  netted  eight 
arrests,  was  aimed  at  capturing  a  number  of  career 
criminals,  most  of  whom  had  been  fugitives  for  sub¬ 
stantial  periods  of  time.  A  second  sweep  was  conducted 
in  September,  resulting  in  ten  addition^  arrests. 

•  The  Vice/Narcotics  Unit  targeted  a  number  of  "escort 
services"  that  were  located  and  doing  business  in 
Cambridge.  A  sting  operation  was  set  up  and  four 
arrests  were  made  on  prostitution  related  charges. 

•  In  October  1995,  in  conjunction  with  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  the  United  Nations,  twelve  different 
he^  of  state  visited  Cambridge. 

•  Subsequent  to  a  lengthy  surveillance,  nine  individuals, 
all  ijatients  at  the  hospital’s  methadone  clinic,  were 
arrested  for  drug  trafficking. 

•  During  the  month  of  March  19%,  acting  on  information 
supplied  by  a  confidential  informant,  an  investigation  in 
the  Cambridgeport  neighborhood  resulted  in  an  arrest 
and  the  recovery  of  55  bags  of  heroin. 

The  highly  successful  Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  (DARE)  Program  continued  in  all  of  the  City’s 
elementary  schools.  During  the  year  600  students  complet¬ 
ed  the  program. 

The  Public  Information  Officer  organized  and  hosted 
a  weddy  show  on  Cambridge  Access  Cable  which  focused 
on  a  variety  of  police  related  issues. 

Personnel  of  the  Community  Relations  Sections 
participated  in  the  "NiteStop"  Program.  They  woriced  in 
partnership  with  various  City  agencies  to  providing 
workshops  for  the  students  in  the  City  during  school 
vacations. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  the  Department  converted  a  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Concord  Avenue  Armory  to  a  state-of-the- 
art  vehicle  maintenance  garage  for  the  police  vehicles. 

The  Department  installed  mobile  data  terminals  in  six 
(6)  marked  police  vehicles.  These  computers  are  tied  into 
the  State  information  and  Boston  Police  networks  and  allow 
officers  access  to  a  variety  of  information. 

A  new  Officer  "Caring"  robot  was  acquired  for  use 
in  the  Department’s  child  safety  programs  in  the  schools. 

Two  (2)  Citizen  Police  Ac^emies  were  held  which 
allow  citizens  to  attend  weekly  seminars  on  the  Depart¬ 
ments  organization,  policies,  procedures,  etc. 
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Traffic,  Parking  & 
Transportation 

The  primary  function  of  the  Traffic,  Parking  and 
Transportation  Dqjartment  is  public  safety.  The  Dqjart- 
ment  has  four  goals:  Increase  the  public  safety  of  our 
transportation  facilities;  sup^rt  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  City’s  residents,  businesses  and  institutions;  enhance 
the  Department’s  customer  service  orientation;  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  and  procedures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Department  works  closely  with  various  other 
City  Dq)artments  including  Public  Works,  Police,  Schools, 
Community  Development  and  others  in  reaching  these 
goals. 

Traffic  Engineering  Division 

•  Worked  with  Conununity  Development  to  review  traffic 
impacts  of  various  development  projects  such  as  Porter 
Square  shopping  center  rehabilitation,  Alewife  and 
University  P^. 

•  Participated  in  the  major  transportation  plaiming  pro¬ 
jects  being  undertaken  by  the  City,  including  Central 
Square,  Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  Cambridgqwrt  Road¬ 
ways,  North  Point,  Lafayette  Square/Mass.  Ave.  and 
Quincy  Square. 

•  Trucks.  Performed  truck  study  and  secured  State 
i^roval  for  Fulkerson  Street  truck  ban  which  was 
instituted  on  May  7,  1995.  A  study  for  a  nighttime 
restriction  on  Putnam  Avenue  was  also  initiated  and  will 
be  a{^roved  shortly.  Participated  in  the  ongoing  City 
Manager’s  Truck  Advisory  Committee  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  City’s  truck  policy. 

•  Pedestrians.  Participated  in  the  Pedestrian  Committee. 
Added  crossing  time  to  signals  at  Harvard  Square  at  the 
Coop,  Porter  Square  at  White  Street,  Mass.  Ave.  and 
Churchill  Ave.,  Cambridge  St.  and  Miller  River 
Apartments,  Mass.  Ave.  and  Hancock  St.  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  St.  at  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School. 

•  Bicycles.  Participated  in  the  Bicycle  Committee.  Added 
3  miles  of  bicycle  lanes.  Worked  with  Public  Works 
repaving  program  to  add  bicycle  lanes  to  Huron  Ave. , 
and  Mt.  Auburn  Street.  Traffic,  Parking  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  staff  installed  bicycle  lanes  on  Shq>ard,  Chauncy, 
Wendell  and  Everett  Streets.  Planned  edge  lines  on 
Hampshire  Street,  bike  lane  on  Little  Concord  Ave.  and 
improvements  to  Arsenal  Square.  Also  working  on 
bicycle  issues  related  to  Cambridge  Common  and 
getting  bicycle  riding  off  sidewalks. 

•  Engineering.  Continued  with  normal  engineering 
responsibilities  irtcluding:  issuing  street  closing  or 
obstruction  permits,  replacing  or  adding  signs,  about 
1,400  signs;  and  pavement  markings,  1,400  crosswalks 
and  over  150  miles  of  linear  lines. 

•  Signals.  Maintenance  of  the  132  signalized  intersections 


and  36  flashing  beacons.  Signals  on  Garden  Street  at 
Arsenal  Square  and  Appian  Way  have  been  brought  on 
line.  A  major  initiative  to  replace  the  walk  signals  with 
more  reliable  and  readable  housings  is  underway. 

•  Schools.  An  interdepartmental  team  representing  the 
School  IDepartment,  Police  and  Traffic,  Parking  and 
Transportation  worked  together  to  evaluate  safety  and 
transportation  issues  around  each  city  school  and  to 
make  improvements.  The  results  were  given  to  the  City 
Council  and  the  School  Committee.  The  Departments 
will  continue  to  work  together  over  the  96-97  school 
year. 

•  Traffic  Calming.  This  is  an  increasingly  important 
initiative  for  the  Department  in  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  residents  about  vdiicles  speeding  on  residential 
streets.  Projects  completed  during  the  year  included 
Foster  and  Sparks,  Mass,  and  Bow  and  Bow  and 
Arrow,  Brattle,  Spaiks  and  Craigie,  Arsenal  Square, 
Huron  Ave. ,  Vassal  Lane  at  Huron  Ave.  and  Cushing 
St.  at  Huron  Ave.  The  designs  for  Mass.  Ave.  and 
Arrow  and  Craigie  and  Berkeley  will  be  Cushing  St.  at 
Huron  Ave.  The  designs  for  Mass.  Ave.  Arrow  and 
Craigie  and  Berkeley  will  be  completed  in  fall  1996.  In 
addition,  platming  and  designs  for  Berkshire  and  York 
Street  area  and  Cedar  and  Dudley  were  initiated.  These 
two  projects  will  be  built  in  Spring  1997.  Also  in  the 
planning  stages  are  Upland  Rd. ,  Concord  Ave. ,  Orchard 
St.,  Oxford  St.  and  Line  and  Cambridge  streets. 

•  Tour  buses.  Work  with  Tourism  office.  Harvard  Square 
Business  Association  and  tour  operators  increased. 
Three  tour  bus  parking  areas  were  created  in  Harvard 
Square. 

Parking  Control  Division 

•  Maintained  division  goal  providing  a  high  turn  over  of 
metered  parking  in  the  City’s  business  district,  to 
provide  residents  with  on-street  parking  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  to  enforce  our  curb  side  paridng  regula¬ 
tions,  especially  to  protect  public  safety. 

•  Resident  Permits.  42%  of  1996  resident  permits  were 
renewed  by  mail,  an  increase  of  234%  over  the  previous 
year.  The  goal  for  1997  mail  renewals  is  50%. 

•  Parking  Tickets.  Customer  assistance  continues  to  be  a 
priority  for  the  employees  in  this  Division.  Pay  by 
phone  and  credit  card  payments  continue  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  collection  rate  for  tickets  issued  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  plates  is  80-84%. 

•  Parking  Meters.  This  year  the  Department  was  able  to 
recondition  over  750  paridng  meters  that  were  taken  off 
the  street  due  to  sidewalk  construction  and  parking  lot 
improvements. 

•  Enforcement.  The  creation  of  two  bicycle  routes  has 
enabled  Paridng  Control  Officers  to  more  efficiently 
cover  their  routes. 
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•  The  Cambric^e  Hospital.  The  Department  continues 
to  be  pro-active  in  woiidng  with  the  Cambridge  Hospi¬ 
tal  on  planning  the  changes  in  the  operation  of  hospital 
paridng  when  the  REACH  construction  program  starts 
in  1996.  The  Department  co-chairs  the  Hospital  Paridng 
Management  Committee  with  the  Hospit^  and  Mid- 
Cambridge  residents. 

•  Parking  Freeze.  Management  of  the  city’s  Paridng 
Freeze  Ordinance  has  been  ongoing.  Extensive  staff 
support  has  been  provided  for  the  work  to  modify  the 
agreement  with  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
controlling  the  freeze. 

General  Administrative  Support  Services  Division. 

•  Woric  started  on  the  renovation  of  the  Department’s 
offices  on  the  first  floor  of  57  Inman  Street.  In  addition 
to  rdiabilitating  current  offices,  a  new  combined 
resident  permits,  and  parking  tickets  cashier  windows 
and  back  office  support  space  has  been  created. 

•  Efforts  to  reduce  sick  time  abuse  and  control  overtime 
were  ongoing. 


Police  Review  and  Advisory 
Board 

The  Cambridge  Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board 
was  established  in  1984  by  City  Ordinance.  The  primary 
function  of  the  Board  is  to  hear  and  decide  compl^ts  of 
misconduct  filed  against  Cambridge  police  officers,  as  well 
as  complaints  by  departmental  employees  against  the  Police 
Dq)artment.  Hie  ^ard  also  reviews  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  the  Police  Dqiartment’s  policies, 
practices  and  procedures. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Review  and 
Advisory  Board  to  ensure  that  citizen  complaints  against 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Police  Dqiartment  are  met 
with  in  a  timely,  thoughtful,  methodical,  and  decisive  way, 
and  that  determinations  are  handled  through  unbias^ 
investigations.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  committed 
volunteers  \\fro  have  demonstrated  extreme  flexibility, 
patience  and  discipline  in  exchanges  with  all  involved, 
from  complainants,  to  police  officials  and  the  city  adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  media.  Although  the  Board  members  are 
diverse  in  personal  background  and  perspective,  they  are 
bound  by  one  common  objective:  to  serve  our  city  with 
community  with  fairness,  sensitivity,  and  integrity. 

Below,  the  rqxirt  summarizes  some  of  the  specific 
accomplishments  and  community  outreach  projects  of  the 
Police  Review  and  Advisory  Bo^d  for  FY%. 

The  Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board  received  54 
complaints  of  police  misconduct  in  FY96.  Of  these,  the 
Boanl  formally  resolved  thirteen,  along  with  eight  other 
complaints  that  had  been  filed  prior  to  FY96.  Other 
complaints  were  resolved  either  informally  or  administra¬ 
tively  through  the  efforts  of  the  Board’s  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  Complaints  received  by  the  Board  are  broken  down 


by  type  and  action  taken  as  follows: 


Cases  Resolved  Formally  21 

Cases  Resolved  Administratively  9 

Investigate  Hearings  Held  25 

Full  Hearings  Held  3 

Policy  Recommendations  5 

Cases  Pending  1 1 


•  Excessive  force 

•  Discourtesy 

•  Improper  stop  or  detention,  search  and  seizure, 
arrest 

•  Inadequate  investigation  or  improper  police  report 

•  Discrimination  by  race,  color,  or  national  origin 

•  Harassment 

•  Improper  police  procedures 

•  Imprqper  traffic  citation  or  police  tow 

In  1996,  the  Board  received  a  substantial  number  of 
calls  from  people  seeking  advice  or  wishing  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  assistance  the  Board  provided. 

Although  the  executive  secretary  cannot  directly 
assist  persons  who  approach  the  Board  with  matters  outside 
the  Board’s  jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  was  often  able  to 
refer  them  to  the  ^)propriate  agency.  In  this  c^jacity,  the 
office  provided  important  referral  services  and  thus  helped 
to  foster  a  sense  that  the  City  is  accessible  to  the  needs  and 
inquiries  of  all  in  the  community.  As  a  result  of  an  investi¬ 
gation,  The  Board  made  the  following  recommendations  to 
the  City  Manager  and  Police  Commissioner. 

On  December  14,  1995,  the  Board  initiated  its  own 
investigation  by  reviewing  all  citizen  complaints  filed 
both  with  the  Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board  and 
the  Police  Department’s  Internal  Affairs  EHvision.  The 
Board’s  investigation  found  persistent  allegations  of 
rude  and  discourteous  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  handful  of  police  officers  toward  the  public.  The 
Board  recommended  to  the  City  Manager  and  the 
Police  Commissioner  to  make  serious  efforts  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  instill  a  respectful  attitude  in  the  errant  officers  to 
members  of  the  public. 

Case  No.  95-02:  In  this  matter,  a  complaint  was  filed 
by  an  officer  against  the  Police  Department.  The  Board 
investigated  the  complaint  and  held  a  full  hearing  in  this 
matter.  The  Board  decided  by  unanimous  vote  not  to 
adjudicate  the  complaint  on  the  merits.  However,  given 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  infraction  by  the  complainant 
officer  and  in  consideration  of  the  officer’s  length  of 
service  and  otherwise  untarnished  record  as  a  police 
officer,  the  Board  made  these  recommendations: 

A.  That  the  rq^rimand  letter  should  be  removed  from 
the  officer’s  personnel  file,  because  the  time  that  it 
has  remained  on  file  has  been  nearly  two  years  and 
no  further  complaint  about  the  officer’s  conduct  as 
police  officer  has  been  made  in  the  interim. 

B.  That  the  investigation  of  the  incident  complained  of 
should  be  reopened  by  the  Acting  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  if  the  City  Manager  in  his  discretion  elects 
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not  to  adopt  the  Board’s  recommendations  to 
withdraw  the  letter  of  reprimand. 

C.  That  in  the  event  none  of  the  foregoing  recommen¬ 
dations  are  achieved,  the  Board  requests  that  the 
City  Manager  direct  the  Acting  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Officer’s  persoimel 
file. 

Case  No.  95-07:  The  Board  investigated  this  matter 
and  held  a  full  hearing  as  a  result  of  a  citizen’s  com¬ 
plaint.  The  Board  determined  unanimously  based  on  the 
testimony  and  documents  provided  to  dismiss  this  case 
for  lack  of  evidence  to  suf^rt  the  complainant’s  claim. 
However,  the  Board’s  investigation  revealed  the  police 
officer  inappropriately  did  not  follow  the  police  dq)art- 
ment’s  regulation.  General  Order  issued  by  the  Chief  of 
Police,  number  62,  series  -  1986,  stipulates  that  a 
vdiicle  inventory  form  must  be  completed  for  any 
motor  vdiicle  tow,  for  any  reason  exc^t  street  cleaning 
and  snow  emergencies. 

The  Board  believes  that  non-enforcement  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Police  Dq)artment  would  create  difficulties 
and  might  initiate  claims  against  the  city.  This  was 
avoidable  and  it  denotes  the  risks  of  not  filling  out  the 
forms  as  required.  Investigation  further  revealed  that 
presently  the  police  department  loosely  enforced  this 
policy. 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  City  Manager  and  the 
Police  Commissioner  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure 
these  forms  are  always  complied.  Additionally,  to 
insure  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation,  the  ^ard 
suggested  that  the  Police  Dqjartment  make  sure  each 
officer  is  familiar  with  this  tj^  of  form. 

Case  No.  94-08:  The  Board  in  response  to  a  citizen 
complaint  conducted  an  investigative  hearing  in  this 
matter.  The  complainant  agreed  to  withdraw  the  claim 
against  the  respondent  officer  based  on  the  Board’s 
representation  that  it  would  make  a  policy  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  Board  urged  the  city  Manager  and  the  Police 
Commissioner  to  empAiasize  to  police  officers  the  need 
to  exercise  good  judgement  wlien  a  citizen  is  stopped 
for  a  minor  traffic  violation;  the  citizen  was  then, 
disengaged  from  driving  becatise  he  did  not  have  a 
Massachusetts  driver’s  license. 

Case  No.  96-13:  As  a  result  of  the  Board  and  the 
Internal  Affairs’  investigation  of  a  citizen  complaint  of 
rude,  discourteous,  and  unprofessional  bdiavior,  the 
respondent  officer  was  found  in  violation  and  disci¬ 
plined. 

COMMUNITY  OUTREACH 

The  Board  continues  to  distribute  flyers  at  various 
community  centers,  public  libraries  and  other  City  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Board  also  placed  an  informational  message 
about  its  function  with  the  Cambridge  Cable  Television 
station  Channel  37,  and  with  the  School  Department  News, 
Channel  36.  The  message  is  in  English,  Haitian  Creole, 


Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

OTHER  COMMUNITY-ORIENTED  ACTTVITIES 

During  FY96,  the  Board’s  executive  secretary 
participated  in  various  community-based  activities  and  City 
responsibilities,  in  particular,  services  sponsored  and 
coordinated  by  city  community  agencies.  Below  is  a 
sample  of  these  activities: 

COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  POLICING  LEADER¬ 
SHIP  COUNCIL 

The  Board’s  executive  secretary  is  a  member  of  the 
Community  Oriented  Policing  (COP)  Leadership  Council, 
and  is  also  on  the  steering  committee  responsible  for 
developing  a  statement  of  purpose  and  problem-solving 
strategies.  The  steering  committee  and  the  COP  Leadership 
Council  meets  monthly.  Under  the  COP,  the  Police 
Dq)artment,  various  city  agencies  and  the  community  work 
together  in  creative  ways  to  identify  problems,  collaborate 
on  solutions  and  then  implement  the  solutions.  The  Council 
members  are  city  officials,  members  of  area  businesses  and 
clerical  communities,  and  rq)resentatives  of  community 
action  groups. 


Inspectional  Services 

The  Inspectional  Services  Department  was  created  in 
1983  by  a  Home  Rule  Petition  of  the  Cambridge  City 
Council,  and  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Governor  and 
State  Legislature.  By  that  action,  the  Gilding  Department 
was  abolished  and  its  ftmctions,  together  with  the  housing 
code  and  sanitary  inspection  functions,  formerly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  were 
merged  to  create  the  Inspectional  Services  Dqjartment.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  authority  for  the 
actions  of  these  code  and  sanitary  inspectors  flows  from  the 
Chief  Public  Health  Officer. 

The  Dq)artment  is  responsible  for  all  laws  and 
related  City  Ordinances  which  pertain  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Building  Code  and  certain  articles  of  the  State 
Sanitary  Code.  More  specifically,  these  responsibilities 
encompass  the  administration  of  the  building,  electrical, 
plumbing/gas  and  mechanical  codes  together  with  articles 
of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  covering  housing  and  food 
establishment  inspections  and  lead  paint  and  asbestos 
testing  and  removd.  In  addition,  a  major  and  highly  visible 
function  of  the  Dqjartment  is  the  enforcement  of  the  City 
Zoning  Ordinance  and  the  provision  of  staff  support  to  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals. 

For  FY96,  the  Department  was  responsible  for 
revenues  and  fees  collected  from  building  permits  to  milk 
licenses  totaling  $2.38  million.  Fees  for  building  permits 
accounted  for  $1.71  million  or  ^proximately  72%  of  that 
total.  These  building  permit  fees  r^resent  over  $170 
million  in  construction  in  the  City  of  Cambridge.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a  total  of  $23  million  in  con¬ 
struction  for  City  constructioh  and  public  housing  projects 
bringing  the  total  construction  in  the  City  in  FY%  to  $197 
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million.  The  $2.38  million  in  fees  contrasts  to  Depart¬ 
mental  expenditures  of  $1.38  million  or  an  income  exceed¬ 
ing  expenses  of  55  % .  The  woridoad  for  FY95  continued 
at  very  high  levels  as  compared  to  previous  years.  Fees 
collected  as  compared  to  the  FY94  annual  rqwrt  were  up 
by  3%  and  the  Dqjartment  issued  1672  buiMng  permits, 
about  the  same  as  Ae  previous  year  which  was  the  highest 
number  in  the  past  six  years. 

Another  indicator  of  woridoad  is  the  large  number  of 
complaints  received  by  the  Dq>artment.  In  FY96,  2682 
complaints,  224  per  month  on  average,  in  28  different 
categories  ranging  from  "general  inspections"  in  housing 
(most  numerous  at  676)  to  odors  were  rqwrted.  The 
number  of  complaints  increased  by  5%  over  FY95.  It 
appears  that  the  phasing  out  of  rent  control  has  not  had  an 
impact  on  the  numbers  of  complaints  received  by  the 
Dqiartment.  Insp)ectional  Services  takes  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  complaints  were  re¬ 
solved  without  resorting  to  legal  action  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  assigned  Insp)ectors.  Even  so,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  approximately  190  cases  to  criminal  court  for 
resolution  which  is  down  slightly  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  In  this  regard,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  a  total  of 
1147  individual  hearings  were  conducted  on  these  new  and 
existing  cases  in  Criminal  Court  on  complaints  issued  by 
the  Inspectional  Services  Dqjartment.  The  management  of 
this  caseload  through  the  various  levels  of  the  judicial 
process  rqiresents  a  significant  workload  within  the 
Dqxartment. 

In  the  area  of  zoning  administration,  the  caseload 
continued  at  a  very  high  level.  190  new  cases  were  heard 
along  with  68  continuances  for  a  total  of  258  hearings. 
This  woridoad  was  ^proximately  the  same  as  in  FY94.  30 
evening  sessions  were  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Appeal  with  an  average  of  9  cases  heard  of  each  session 
with  some  extending  into  the  early  morning  hours. 

Dq)artment  management  continues  to  focus  on 
customer  service  and  efficiency  improvements.  Additional¬ 
ly,  aggressive  employee  development  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  were  emphasized  in  all  areas  with  a  total  of  30 
formal  training  seminars  provided  to  staff  members. 
Maximum  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  City  wide 
training  programs  offered  by  the  Personnel  Dep)artment. 
The  functions  of  the  Inspectional  Services  Department  are 
under  continuous  review  to  ensure  that  services  are 
delivered  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  and  that  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge  are  consistently  treated  as  valued 
customers. 

Significant  events  and  accomplishments  for  FY96: 

•  Developed  Inspectional  Services  Dep)artment  informa¬ 
tion  program  in  Portuguese  language  on  open  link  talk 
show  on  pnjblic  access  television  (Channel  54). 

•  Met  with  and  particip>ated  in  the  Insurance  Services 
Office  GSO)  Gilding  Code  Effectiveness  Grading 
Schedule.  Ultimately,  the  information  from  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  the  potenti^  to  effect  commercial  and  residen¬ 
tial  insurance  rates.  The  grading  for  the  Inspectional 
Services  Dq)artment  is  expected  to  be  made  available  in 
FY97. 

•  Improved  p)ermitting  procedures  to  insure  related  Laws 


and  City  Ordinances  and  procedures  are  complied  with. 
Examples  include:  proc^ures  to  insure  compliance 
with  homeownCT  contractor  improvement  law;  and 
procedures  to  insure  proper  bonds  are  in  place  before 
approving  {jermits  effecting  public  ways. 

•  Managed  Development  of  computerized  program  for 
automating  curb  cut  ^jplication  procedures  involving 
several  City  Dqwtments  and  the  City  Council. 

•  Established  a  voluntary  food  safety  training  program  for 
Cambridge  food  handling  establishments.  This  is  a 
basic  3  hour  seminar  at  no  cost  to  the  City  using 
professionals  in  the  field. 

•  Sponsored  training  in  the  Heimlich  Maneuver  for 
restaurant  workers  through  Youville  Lifecare  (Y ouville 
Hospital)  professiotrals. 

•  Developed  revamped  massage  licensing  program  and 
regulations  in  conjunction  with  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Hospitals. 

•  Instituted  tobacco  sales  permitting  system. 


License  Commission 

The  City  of  Cambridge  License  Commission  is 
comprised  of  a  civilian  chairperson,  the  Fire  Chief  and  a 
Police  department  rq>resentative.  A  Public  Safety  Dq)art- 
ment,  the  Board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
issuing  licenses  and  enforcing  rules,  regulations,  local 
ordinances  and  state  laws  that  regulate  and  pertain  to  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  common  victualers,  iimholders, 
lodging  houses  and  dormitories,  garage  and  gasoline 
storage  permits,  shops  and  sales,  hackney  carriages  and 
drivers,  open  air  parking  lots,  entertaimnent,  fortune 
tellers,  raffles  and  bazaars,  festivals  and  carnivals,  used  car 
dealers,  peddlers  and  vendors,  jitneys  and  livery/limousine 
licenses  in  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

During  FY96,  the  Commission’s  four-person  front 
office  staff  renewed  approximately  2,200  annu^  licenses  in 
the  above  categories  and  issued  689  one-day  alcohol  and 
entertaiiunent  licenses,  raffle,  bazaar  and  vendor  permits. 
Continuing  as  a  major  revenue-producing  dqmrtment,  the 
Commission’s  staff  collected  over  1.5  million  dollars  in 
licensing  fees  which  funded  the  cost  of  running  the  License 
Commission’s  office  and  field  operations.  The  balance  of 
this  revenue  went  to  support  the  enormous  indirect  costs 
associated  with  license  regulation  in  Cambridge  such  as 
emergency  public  safety  response  to  licensing  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  License  Commission  convened  for  23  public 
hearings  and  made  decisions  on  399  agenda  items  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  213  applications  for  new  licenses 
and  transfers,  47  complaints  and  disciplinary  hearings,  9 
requests,  110  ratifications,  and  4  policy  hearings. 

The  License  Commission’s  full  time  Chief  Licensing 
Investigator  and  part  time  Licensing  Investigator  conducted 
1,451  investigations  in  the  following  categories:  456 
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Alcohol  Investigations;  182  Common  Victualer  Investiga¬ 
tions;  390  Entertainment  Investigations;  50  Noise  Investiga¬ 
tions;  296  Gaming  Device  Investigations;  and  77  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Vendors,  Used  Car  Dealers,  Open  Air  Parking 
Lots,  Lodging  Houses,  Junk  Stores,  and  Garage  and 
Gasoline  licensees. 

Many  of  the  alcohol  and  Common  Victualer  Investi¬ 
gations  were  administered  during  the  weddy  Task  Force 
Investigations  which  are  coordinated  by  the  License 
Conunission  staff.  This  investigative  unit  combines  the 
investigatory  expertise  of  the  License  Commission,  Build¬ 
ing  Dq)artment,  Fire  D^Kutment  and  Police  Inspectors  and 
assures  compliance  to  Building  and  Fire  Codes  as  well  as 
License  Commission  Rules  and  Regulations, 

The  Chief  Licensing  Investigator  and  Hackney  Police 
Officer  combined  their  expertise  to  investigate  rqwrts  of 
underage  drinking  in  Harvard  Square,  This  investigation 
resulted  in  disciplinary  hearings  of  only  two  licensees  out 
of  23  investigated.  Disciplinary  hearings  were  held  wlierdn 
the  licensee  received  a  six-day  suspension  and  the  underage 
drinkers  were  prosecuted  in  court  and  received  $100,00 
fines  and  community  service. 

The  Hackney  Police  Officer  and  part  time  Civilian 
Inspector,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Worics  Depart¬ 
ment  mechanic,  thoroughly  inspected  each  of  the  248 
licensed  medallion  vdiicles  during  the  month  of  April, 
Each  of  these  vdiicles  underwent  an  additional  inspection 
during  the  month  of  October  to  confirm  that  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  operate  during  the  harsh  winter  months.  Addition¬ 
ally,  each  vdiicle  sold,  was  required  to  pass  yet  another 
inspection  prior  to  the  final  approval  of  the  medallion 
transfer.  All  vdiicles  this  year  were  required  to  be  nine 
years  old  or  less  in  order  to  pass  inspection.  This  division 
also  worked  with  the  Commission  and  the  hackney  industry 
to  make  changes  in  the  Hackney  Rules  and  Regulations  on 
the  age  of  a  vehicle  and  recommendations  on  leasing  rates 
for  vehicles. 

The  Executive  Officer  continued  to  woric  with  the 
Cambridge  Taxicab  School,  Inc,,  to  train  and  educate 
taxicab  drivers  for  the  city.  The  private  initiative,  partly 
ftinded  by  the  city,  hired  a  new  Director  this  year  to  bring 
a  more  professional  look  to  the  school  and  amended  its 
curriculum  for  better  understanding,  A  50%  increase  in  the 
pass  rate  of  the  school  was  realized  by  these  changes. 

Also  the  Executive  Officer  he^ed  a  committee  to 
add  accessible  vans  to  the  taxicabs  of  the  city.  The  commit¬ 
tee  consisted  of  city  dqwtments,  residents  and  tax  owners 
and  drivers  for  a  wide  variety  of  interests  to  be  rqjresent- 
ed.  Four  new  medallions  will  be  added  to  service,  primari¬ 
ly  for  the  disabled  and  elderly  of  Cambridge  next  fall. 


CONSUMER  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  worics  in  cooperation  with  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  of  the  Commonwealth  to  mediate 
individual  consumer/business  disputes  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  either  party  to  go  to  court  to  resolve  the  conflict.  The 
staff  also  is  watchfiil  of  any  trends  in  the  marketplace  that 
may  call  for  direct  legal  intervention  by  the  Attorney 
General,  Using  the  experience  and  information  gained  from 
the  hundreds  of  individual  complaints  filed  each  year  by 
area  residents,  the  Commission  (also  known  as  the  Consu¬ 


mers’  Council)  can  be  an  informed  voice  offering  sugges¬ 
tions  for  new  or  amended  legislation  that  would  provide 
better  consumer  protection  for  the  citizenry. 

In  FY96  the  Consumers’  Council  actively  assisted  in 
the  mediation  of  over  1 ,000  written  consumer  complaints 
and  offered  telqjhone  advice  to  over  6,000  individual 
callers.  Over  $2^,000  in  refunds  or  savings  to  consumers 
resulted  from  the  disputes  that  were  successfully  resolved 
with  the  Council’s  intervention.  Annually,  more  than 
fifteen  college  or  law  students  woric  as  interns  in  the 
Council’s  office  mediating  complaints. 

The  Consumers  Council’s  Executive  Director  serves 
as  the  consumers’  voice  on  several  advisory  boards  and 
committees  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  citizens  are  consid¬ 
ered,  On  the  city  level,  this  includes  the  Commission  for 
Persons  with  E)isabilities,  the  Environmentally  Desired 
Practices  Committee,  Community  Orientated  Policing 
Leadership  Council  and  the  Cambridge  Postal  Customer 
Advisory  Group,  The  Director  serves  in  two  state-wide 
positions:  as  consumer  rqiresentative  to  the  Home  Im¬ 
provement  Contractor  Advisory  Board;  and  also  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers’  Coalition, 

Consumer  rights  information  from  the  Council  and 
a  "Quiz"  to  test  your  knowledge  is  available  on  the  City  of 
Cambridge  Home  Page  on  the  Internet,  The  Council  has 
already  received  "on-line"  complaints  and  questions  via 
e-mail.  Written  materials  on  a  variety  of  consumer  topics 
are  available  for  free  at  the  Council’s  office  at  831  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave. 

In  FY96,  in  addition  to  city  funding,  the  consumer 
office  received  a  grant  of  $4,000  from  the  Somerville- 
Cambridge  Elder  Service  Title  Illb  grant  program  to  serve 
the  consumer  protection  needs  of  Cambridge  senior 
citizens.  A  monthly  consumer  information  article  qjpeared 
in  the  Council  on  Aging’s  Newsline  in  FY96  and  some 
workshops  were  conducted  at  the  new  Senior  Center  at  806 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  staff  of  the  Consumer’s 
Council  has  a  strong  commitment  to  the  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  needs  of  Cambridge  seniors.  The  annual  grant  from 
Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger  to  serve  the  residents 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge  was  increased  to  $68,000  for 
FY96. 


Weights  &  Measures 

The  Dqjartment  of  Weights  and  Measures  consists 
of  a  one-person  staff  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  ensuring  that  equity  and  fairness  prevail  in  the  market 
place  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  Department 
enforces  all  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
accuracy  of  weight  and  measuring  devices  used  by  local 
business  establishments. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Dqjartment:  to  enforce  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  local  ordinances  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  weighing  and 
measuring  devices  and  the  weight,  measure,  and  count  of 
commodities  offered  for  public  sale,  and  in  sealing  or 
condemning  of  devices  tested;  to  perform  such  work  in 
accordance  with  State  laws  and  regulations  or  municipal 
ordinances,  and  subject  to  review  through  reports  to,  and 
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periodic  checks  by  representatives  of  the  State  Division  of 
Standards;  to  seal  all  City  of  Cambridge  scales  -  hospitals, 
health,  clinics,  and  schools;  to  inspect  prqjackaged  food 
and  merchandise  for  compliance  with  weight,  measures  and 
count  requirements  and  for  proper  labelling  as  to  weight, 
measures  and  extended  price;  to  investigate  complaints  of 
short  weight,  measure  and  count;  to  seize  unseal^  weigh¬ 
ing  or  measuring  devices  or  those  not  conforming  to  legal 
standards;  to  testify  in  court;  to  check  transient  vendors  for 
possession  of  license  and  to  inspect  weighing  and  measur¬ 
ing  devices  used  by  such  vendors  for  evidence  for  prior 
testing  and  approval;  to  give  advice  to  merchants  relative 
to  packaging  aiKl  labelling  goods;  and  to  solicit  and 
maintain  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  merchants 
and  the  general  public. 

This  Department  uses  Handbook  44  promulgated  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  on 
specifications,  tolerances  and  other  technical  requirements 
in  its  testing  procedure  on  weighing  and  measuring  devic¬ 
es. 

The  following  devices  were  tested  and  sealed  during 
FY96: 


Scales 

over  10,000  lbs 

11 

Scales 

5  000  to  10,000 

10 

Scales 

1  000  to  5,000 

30 

Scales 

100  to  1,000 

67 

more  than 

10  less  than  100 

700 

less  than  100 

30 

Weights 

Avoirdupois 

298 

Metric 

220 

Apothecary  &  Troy 

192 

Liquid  Measuring  Devices 

Gasoline  pumps 

400 

Vdiicle  tanks 

25 

Taxi  meters 

360 

Inspection  of  pre-packaged 
food  items 

6,000 

Sealing  fees 

$17,845 

Sealer  Frands  Tobin  testing  taxi  meter  for  accuracy. 


Electrical 

Administration 

Administration  is  responsible  for  overall  management 
of  the  department,  all  personnel,  training  and  policies  and 
procedures.  It  is  also  responsible  for  inspections  of  utilities 
that  are  installed,  repaired  or  moved  within  the  public  way, 
and  involved  with  the  design  and  installation  of  electrical 
systems  associated  with  public  buildings  and  outdoor 
recreational  areas. 

Signal  Maintenance 

This  allocation  is  used  for:  persoimel  and  equipment 
used  to  maintain  the  city’s  Fire  Alarm  System;  coimecting 
public  and  private  buildings  directly  to  fire  dispatch  for 
early  acknowledgment  of  detection  of  smoke  or  fire  within 
a  facility;  public  alarms  for  police  response  in  designated 
recreational  areas  throughout  the  city;  and  maintenance  of 
fire  alarm  systems  for  all  public  buildings. 

Electrical  Services 

This  expenditure  supports  the  persoimel  that  are 
responsible  for  electrical  installations  and  maintenance  of 
all  electrical  systems  on  public  property,  and  includes  street 
lighting  in  various  locations,  lighting  in  paries  and  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  installation  of  equipment  for  power, 
lighting  and  heating  controls  in  all  public  buildings,  cabling 
for  telephone  and  computer  systems,  and  security  systems 
for  all  city  buildings. 

Exterior  Lighting 

This  division  is  responsible  for  the  installation, 
maintenance  and  energy  used  for  street  lighting  for  all 
public  streets  within  the  city. 

ACHIEVEMENTS: 

During  FY96  the  department  accomplished  the 
following: 

•  Upgraded  computer  equipment  for  the  department. 

•  Cabled  and  installed  a  new  equipment  for  the  Municipal 
Fire  Alarm  System  which  includes  three  telephone 
systems,  radio  equipment,  recording  equipment  and 
other  components  of  the  new  Emergency  Communica¬ 
tions  Center. 

•  Installed  new  communications  equipment  in  each  of  the 
fire  stations  to  receive  calls  from  fire  dispatch. 

•  Continued  expansion  of  the  Citywide  Network  infra¬ 
structure. 

•  Tested  interior  fire  alarm  systems  of  each  City  building. 

•  Connected  5  additional  private  buildings  to  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Fire  Alarm  System. 
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•  Installed  a  Public  Emergency  Police  Alarm  in  Linear 
Park. 

•  Tested  all  Public  Emergency  Police  Alarms. 

•  Installed  wiring  and  electrical  equipment  associated  with 
the  renovation  of  the  first  and  second  floor  of  the 
facility  of  the  City  Hall  Annex. 

•  Installed  wiring  and  electrical  equipment  for  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  several  existing  offices  at  the  Water  Department. 

•  Installed  electrical  service  and  telq>hone  equipment  for 
a  new  facility:  the  North  Cambridge  Police  and 
Communication  Service  Center. 

•  Installed  local  area  networks  (LAN’s)  for  the  Public 
Works  main  office  complex,  City  Hall  Armex,  Police 
Headquarters,  Fire  Headquarters  and  the  Senior  Center. 

•  Wired  all  equipment  and  upgraded  existing  electrical 
systems  and  lighting  at  the  Police  Department’s  new 
maintenance  facility. 

•  Installed  lighting  in  the  walkway  from  Museum  Street 
to  Francis  Avenue. 

•  Installed  additional  lighting  at  Corporal  Bums  Play¬ 
ground. 

•  Made  improvements  to  existing  lighting  at  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington  and  installed  additional  lighting. 

•  Installed  flood  lighting  for  the  tot  lot  at  Tobin  Field. 

•  Made  improvements  to  street  lighting  at  Cambridge, 
Brookline  and  Otis  Streets  and  at  other  locations  in  the 
City. 


Emergency  Management 

The  Cambridge  Emergency  Management  Dqwt- 
ment  is  the  primary  agency  in  Cambridge  to  plan  for 
natural  and  other  catastrophe  disasters  and  coordinate  the 
response  to  such  disasters.  It  is  the  local  counterpart  of  the 
Massachusetts  Emergency  Management  Agency  (MEMA) 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA). 
These  agencies  work  closely  with  the  Cambridge  ^ergen- 
cy  Management  Dqwtment  in  prep»aring  governmental 
resp>onses  to  natural  and  other  catastrophic  disasters. 

The  Emergency  Management  Dqrartment  prq>ares 
contingency  plans  for  natural  disasters  such  as  hurricanes, 
tornadoes  and  blizzards  and  their  consequences  such  as 
power  failures  or  other  utility  failures.  The  dqwtment 
works  closely  with  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  to  ensure  that  residents  affected  by  fires, 
urban  flooding  or  other  localized  disasters  receive  the 
assistance  they  need.  During  FY96  a  complete  redraft  of 
the  Comprdiensive  Emergency  Management  Plan  was 
begun  \\kich  should  be  comple^  during  the  fall  of  1996. 


In  March  of  1996  the  Emergency  Management 
Dq>artment  created  it’s  own  "Homepage"  on  the  City  of 
Cambridge  internet  server.  This  p)age  has  links  to  16  pages 
that  were  created  in  order  to  provide  information  on 
spjecific  hazards  as  well  as  links  to  several  weather  servers, 
raMA  and  the  Harvard  University  Chemical  Safety 
webpjage.  The  p»ages  were  created  to  increase  hazard 
awareness  in  Cambridge  and  to  provide  hazard  sptecific 
information  to  residents.  Given  the  large  number  of 
Cambridge  residents  with  internet  access,  it  is  exp)ected  to 
be  well  utilized.  The  URL  of  the  Emergency  Management 
Homep)age  is  "htq)://www.ci.cambridge.ma.us/~EM" 

Cambridge  is  home  to  a  number  of  comp>anies  and 
institutions  that  present  a  wide  variety  of  hazards.  There 
are  51  facilities  in  Cambridge  licensed  to  possess  and  use 
radionuclides;  these  licenses  include  two  Special  Nuclear 
Material  licenses  and  a  nuclear  reactor  of  five  megawatt 
cap)acity.  There  are  also  a  number  of  laboratories  licensed 
to  p)erform  genetic  research  using  Recombinant  DNA.  It  is 
not  certain  how  many  comp)anies  and  institutions  maintain 
stocks  of  hazardous  chemicals,  but  about  53  facilities  have 
sufficient  quantities  of  hazardous  materials  that  the  repwrt- 
ing  provisions  of  SARA  require  that  they  rqx)rt  then- 
chemical  inventories. 

These  hazards,  most  of  which  are  relatively  small  in 
scale,  are  remarkably  diverse  and  present  a  real  challenge 
for  public  managers  involved  with  public  safety  planning. 
Intensive  emergency  management  planning  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  are  protected  against 
these  hazards.  In  November  1986,  the  federal  government 
enacted  the  Superfund  Amendment  and  Reauthorization 
Act  (SARA).  Title  HI  of  SARA  requires  that  state  and  local 
governments  establish  Emergency  Planning  Committees  to 
draft  contingency  plans  for  hazardous  material  incidents. 
SARA  also  requires  that  firms  using  hazardous  chemicals 
file  inventories  of  such  material  with  the  City  and  file 
material  safety  data  sheets  of  all  material  contained  in  the 
inventory. 

The  ability  of  the  City  to  cope  with  hazardous 
material  incidents  has  been  enhanced  by  the  installation  of 
a  system  of  personal  computers  linking  the  Emergency 
Management  Dq)artment  wdth  the  Fire  Dqjartment  and 
Health  Dq>artment.  This  computer  system  which  was 
financed  in  part  with  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  funds,  contains  a  database  of  the  SARA  inventories 
and  material  safety  data  sheets.  This  geograp^c  database 
has  been  based  upx)n  CAMEO  software  develop)ed  by  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA),  which  locates  hazards,  resources  and  sp)ecial  risk 
populations  such  as  schools,  hospitals  and  day-care  centers 
on  a  computer  map.  During  late  May  of  19%  the  system 
was  upgr^ed  to  the  CAMEO  for  Windows  system  at  the 
Emergency  Management  office.  During  FY97  CAMEO  for 
Windows  will  be  installed  at  the  other  locations. 

During  FY%,  the  dqxartment  maintmned  and 
upxlated  several  databases  which  provide  additional  infor¬ 
mation  to  assist  with  planning  and  emergency  response. 
These  include:  Bretherick’s  Reactive  Chemic^  Hazards 
Database;  CCINFO  which  is  produced  by  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Occup)ational  Safety  and  Healh  and  includes 
Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  (MSDS’s)  on  over  165,(XX) 
chemicals;  and  the  HMIS  database  which  is  produced  by 
the  United  States  Navy  and  includes  MSDS’s  on  over 
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120,000  products  used  by  the  United  States  Dqwtment  of 
I>efense.  The  data  included  in  these  programs  has  been 
used  by  the  Fire  Department,  the  Health  Department  and 
the  dirojtor  of  the  Cambridge  Environmental  Program.  In 
June  of  1996  the  dq^artment  obtmned  a  laptop  computer 
wdiich  will  enable  the  facility  inventories  and  some  of  the 
hazardous  material  databases  to  be  assessed  at  the  scene  of 
incidents. 

Plume  trajectory  modelling  is  also  performed  using 
the  ALOHA  algorithm  contained  within  the  CAMEO 
hazardous  material  database  program.  Consequence 
modelling  is  also  performed  using  ARCHIE,  a  software 
package  provided  by  FEMA. 

During  FY%,  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Fire  Dqwt- 
ment  (CAFD)  membership  was  held  at  22  members,  the 
largest  membership  level  in  the  past  25  years.  Additional 
applications  were  received  but  it  was  decided  not  to  let  the 
membership  grow  beyond  that  number  due  to  budgetary 
constraints  and  equipment  capacity.  The  CAFD  operates  an 
American-LaFrance  pumper  that  was  converted  for  use  as 
a  lighting  plant  and  equipped  with  a  new  15,000  Watt 
electrical  generator  that  entered  full  service  in  the  Fall  of 
1993.  During  FY96  the  CAFD  responded  to  a  number  of 
multiple  alarm  fires  in  Cambridge  and  nearby  cities  and 
towns.  During  FY96,  the  CAFD  received  the  donation  of 
a  used  ambulance  ftom  the  Fallon  Ambulance  Service. 
This  ambulance  was  repainted  and  lettered  and  will  be  in 
full  service  early  in  FY97.  It  will  be  utilized  as  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  van  to  provide  hot  and  cold  liquids  to  firefighters  at 
the  scene  of  major  fires.  In  addition  to  providing  service  to 
the  firefighters  at  fires,  the  new  van  will  increase  the 
training  opportunities  for  the  CAFD  volunteers. 


The  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Fire  Department  volunteers 
train  with  the  Lighting  Plant  and  the  new  "Rehab  Van" 
donated  to  the  Emergency  Management  Department  by 
Fallon  Ambulance  Service. 

Kneeling  0  to  r)  Lt.  Matt  Wooldritfee,  Capt.  Steve 
Sedlis.  Standing  (1  to  r)  CAFD  Fmefighters  Ryan  Epps, 
Mike  Dwyer,  Kevin  Cuqua  and  Matt  McGovern 


The  Cambridge  Emergency  Management  Depart¬ 
ment  is  jointly  responsible,  with  the  Cambridge  Police 


Department,  for  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Police  Dqjart- 
ment.  The  CAPD  has  developed  the  capability  to  respond 
rapidly  to  incidents  and  has  a  number  of  volunteer  officers 
who  are  called  out  to  the  scenes  of  fires  and  major  crimes 
to  provide  crowd  control  and  free  up  regular  officers  for 
investigation  and  patrol  duties.  The  CAPD  is  noted  for  the 
long  term  dedication  of  it’s  officers.  There  are  still  two 
active  officers  who  began  as  Civil  Defense  Police  during 
World  War  H.  As  of  the  end  of  FY95  there  were  two 
officer  with  over  50  years  of  service  and  several  others 
\rith  over  30  years  or  40  years  of  service. 

During  FY96,  the  Director  and  Dq>uty  Director  of 
the  Cambridge  Emergency  Management  Dqjartment 
continued  assisting  the  MEMA  Region  I  staff  in  training 
exercises  for  the  hazards  presented  by  Seabrook  Station,  by 
serving  as  Administrative  Officer  and  resource  staff  at  the 
MEMA  Region  I  Operations  Center.  The  MEMA  staff 
provides  extensive  fir^  training  for  the  Cambridge  Emer¬ 
gency  Management  Department  participants  in  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  MEMA  during  a  major  emergency  and  facilitates 
cooperation  with  MEMA.  During  FY96,  the  Director 
served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency 
Management  Association  and  was  involved  in  organizing 
a  conference  held  in  Boston  in  June  1996  for  Emergency 
Management  and  other  public  safety  officials.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  attended  by  1100  people  from  23  states  and  4 
countries. 

The  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service 
(RACES)  volunteer  radio  operators  have  continued  to  train 
and  participate  in  regional  and  statewide  drills.  The  radio 
amateur  volunteers  utilize  "packet  radio"  which  enables  the 
linking  of  the  computer  to  the  radios  to  transmit  text  in 
rapid  bursts.  They  also  are  using  HF  and  6m.  amateur 
radio  to  provide  an  emergency  link  to  state  agencies  which 
would  be  available  in  the  event  of  a  telecommunications 
failure. 


Emergency  Communications 

The  Cambridge  Emergency  Communications 
Department  is  a  two-year-old  dq>artment  established  to 
create  and  operate  a  consolidated  911  and  Emergency 
Communications  Center,  to  manage  the  public  safety  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  to  operate  the  city’s  i^io  systems. 

The  Emergency  Communications  Director  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  overall  direction  of  the  Department;  he  also 
serves  as  the  City’s  911  Director  in  preparation  for  the 
installation  of  Enhanced  911  telephone  equipment  in 
December  of  1996.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Administrative 
Assistant  who  performs  all  administrative,  clerical  and 
support  functions  in  the  dq>artment  including  payroll, 
purchasing,  inventory  tracking,  reporting,  data  entry, 
personnel  recruitment  and  testing  and  general  office 
management  functions. 

In  addition  to  the  Administrative  Assistant,  the 
Department  hired  and  now  employs  a  full-time  Public 
Safety  Computer  Systems  Manager,  who  manages,  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  all  of  the  computer  systems  in  the 
Emergency  Communications,  Police,  Fire  and  Electrical 
Departments. 
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Fire  Alarm  Operations  moves  into  new  Emergency 
Communications  Center  (ECC) 

The  Fire  Alarm  Office  moved  into  part  of  the  new 
Emergency  Conununications  Center  when  construction  of 
the  ECC  was  substantially  completed  in  April  of  1996.  The 
Fire  Alarm  Office  is  responsible  for  the  handling  of  all 
calls  for  emergency  mescal  and  fire  services  most  of 
which  have  been  originally  answered  and  transferred  from 
Police  Communications. 

During  FY96  Fire  Alarm  handled  13,958  total  Fire 
and  EMS  incidents  (3,201  of  these  were  handled  solely  by 
Professional  Ambulance),  managed  the  telq)hone  switch¬ 
board  for  the  Fire  Dqwtment,  and  processed  6,400  fire 
alarm  box  disconnect  requests.  In  the  year  the  Fire  Dqwt- 
ment  was  dispatched  to  12  multiple  alarm  fires,  one  of 
which  was  a  five-alarm  fire  in  a  garage  building  near  Fresh 
Pond. 

When  Fire  Alarm  moved  into  the  ECC  they  began 
use  of  a  variety  of  new  radio,  fire  alarm  monitoring  and 
fire  station  alerting  equipment.  Training  was  provided  in 
the  operation  of  this  new  equipment,  prior  to  moveup. 

Construction  of  the  new  Emergency  Communications 
Center  (ECC)  is  completed. 

The  ECC  construction  was  substantially  completed 
in  April  of  1996,  allowing  the  Fire  Alarm  Office  to 
relocate  into  several  of  the  eight  new  console  positions 
installed  in  the  ECC’s  Main  Communications  Room. 
Between  April  and  June  30,  the  remaining  police-related 
equipment  was  installed  in  the  ECC  to  prqjare  for  the 
arrival  of  the  police  dispatch  and  911  c^-answering 
functions. 

The  ECC  facility  contains  6,000  square  feet  of 
renovated  space  including  a  44’  by  17’  Main  Communica¬ 
tions  Room  with  eight  ergonometric  dispatch  console 
positions  for  911  call-taking,  police  dispatch,  fire/EMS 
dispatch,  police  and  fire  business  call  answering,  police 
computer  operations  and  shift  supervision.  Overlooking  the 
Main  Communications  room  is  an  equipment  room  which 
contains  a  complimentary  set  of  equipment  and  houses  the 
Chief  of  Operations.  Behind  these  rooms  is  a  dispatcher 
break  room  with  a  fully  equipped  kitchen,  a  locker  room 
with  40  regular  and  special  clothing  lockers  and  two 
accessible  bathrooms.  The  entire  floor  is  secure  and  is 
served  by  an  elevator  with  key-lock  access. 

The  ground  floor  contains  a  telqjhone  and  electric 
equipment  room,  a  computer  room,  a  radio  equipment 
room,  two  storage  rooms,  a  training  and  conference  room, 
and  an  administrative  area  with  three  offices.  The  front 
door  is  accessible  by  ramp  and  a  proximity  card-key 
system  provides  24  -hour  security  while  allowing  easy 
access  for  staff  in  ^\4leelchairs.  Handic^ped  parking  was 
also  installed  for  both  the  ECC  and  Fire  Department 
Headquarters  usage. 

Additional  facilities  include  a  100  kW  generator 
which  serves  both  the  ECC  and  Fire  HQ;  elevator  access 
to  the  second  floor  Fire  HQ  offices;  and  renovations  to 
several  offices  in  Fire  Headquarters. 

In  addition  to  construction  at  the  ECC,  renovations 
were  made  to  relocate  and  consolidate  the  city’s  trunked 
radio  system  on  the  top  of  a  tall  building  near  the  center  of 


the  City. 

Preparations  for  Consolidation  (Merging  Police,  Fire 
and  EMS  Dispatch  with  911  Call  Receiving) 

During  FY96  final  preparations  were  made  for  the 
closure  of  the  Police  Communications  Room  and  the 
consolidation  of  its  functions  and  personnel  into  the 
combined  ECC  These  preparations  included  collective 
bargaining  with  employee  representatives  of  both  fire  alarm 
operators  and  police  dispatchers,  the  development  and 
teaching  of  a  three- wedc  pre-service  Dispatcher  Training 
Class,  the  training  of  dispatch  personnel  in  the  operation  of 
the  new  facility,  the  selection  and  training  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Supervisors,  the  increased  development  of  the 
Dispatcher  Screening  Program  and  additional  training  in 
Emergency  Medical  Dispatch. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  FY96 
involved  the  creation  of  the  Communications  Supervisor 
position.  The  d^)artment  upgraded  six  dispatcher  positions 
to  Communications  Supervisors  and  held  an  in-house 
competitive  examination  process  to  select  persoimel  with  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of  dispatch  experience  to  the 
positions.  A  consultant  was  hired  to  develop  the  examina¬ 
tion  itself  which  consisted  of  the  use  of  a  nationally- 
recognized  Dispatch  Supervisor  Selection  process.  Scores 
from  a  written  exam,  oral  panel  and  performance  assess¬ 
ment  process  led  to  final  rankings  with  the  six  highest- 
scoring  eligible  candidates  being  selected.  Following  their 
selection  they  were  given  a  week-long  Communications 
Supervisor  Training  course  tailored  to  Cambridge’s  needs 
by  Dave  Bubb  of  APCO’s  (the  Association  for  Public 
Safety  Communications  Officers)  Training  Institute. 
Dispatch  supervisors  from  three  other  municipalities  also 
attended  the  course.  Following  the  course,  the  Supervisors 
began  a  series  of  meetings  and  assignments  designed  to 
prepare  the  management  team  for  the  consolidation  of 
police  communications  into  the  ECC  in  late  July  of  1996. 
During  full  operation,  a  Communications  Supervisor  will 
be  the  shift  commander  and  have  full  responsibility  for  all 
4-6  on-duty  dispatchers  as  well  as  all  calls  and  dispatches 
during  the  shift. 

The  first  three-week  nationally  certified  Dispatch 
Training  Class  was  conducted  in  die  city  at  facilities 
donated  by  Professional  Ambulance  by  experienced  ECC 
staff.  The  class  was  conducted  for  new  dispatchers, 
recently  hired  dispatchers  and  several  dispatchers  from 
other  municipalities. 

Graduates  received  a  national  basic  training  certifica¬ 
tion  from  APCO  and  special  training  in  call-handling, 
TDD  operation,  police  dispatch  procedures  and  fire 
dispatch  procedures.  Additional  in-service  training  and 
specialized  training  programs  were  planned. 

Throughout  the  Spring  of  1996,  a  team  of  Police  and 
EC  persoimel  met  to  plan  procedures  for  the  new  com¬ 
bined  Center.  Progress  was  made  with  the  focus  being  on 
the  preparation  of  the  CAD  system  to  assign  the  correct 
number  and  type  of  police  units  to  each  of  100  specific 
types  of  calls. 

During  the  period  from  May  through  June,  both  fire 
alarm  and  police  dispatch  personnel  received  basic  training 
in  the  use  of  the  newly  acquired  Computer-Aided  Dispatch 
(CAD)  system.  This  training  was  conducted  by  vendor  and 
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ECC  supervisory  personnel  in  the  new  ECC  Training 
room. 

New  Computer-Aided  Dispatch  Computer  System 
Acquired  and  installed. 

During  the  year,  a  CAD  system  was  specified  and 
formally  bid;  vendor  proposals  were  received,  screened, 
and  a  finalist  selected;  a  contract  was  negotiated;  equip¬ 
ment  was  ordered,  delivered  and  installed;  software  was 
prqwed  and  customized  for  the  ECC’s  needs;  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  data  items  were  collected  and  entered  into  the 
CAD  system  to  pr^jare  it  for  operation.  This  last  task 
included  the  entering  of  2,400  street  segments  with  correct 
address  ranges,  the  entry  of  500  businesses  and  common¬ 
places,  and  the  assembly  of  Fire  Run  Plans  and  Police 
Response  Plans  designed  to  send  the  nearest  properly 
equipped  compliment  of  emergency  vehicles  and  personnel 
to  any  emergency  in  the  city. 

As  a  corollary  task,  a  City  team  developed  the  city’s 
basic  street  and  place  names  map  for  use  in  the  new  city 
GIS  system  and  in  the  CAD.  This  painstaking  18-month- 
long  effort  involved  the  determination  of  all  official 
computerized  street  names,  the  locating  of  over  100  little- 
known  cul-de-sacs  and  alleys,  the  assignment  of  street 
addresses  to  many  historic  Harvard  buildings,  the  address 
ranging  of  2,400  street  segments  and  the  editing  of  NYNE- 
X’s  Master  Street  Addressing  Guide  as  preparation  to 
every  telqAone  being  able  to  correctly  and  unambiguously 
identify  its  address  under  the  Enhanc^  911  program. 

Additional  work  was  done  to  provide  and  setup 
additional  Personal  Computers  in  the  Police,  Fire,  and 
Electrical  departments.  The  dq>artment  participated  in  the 
designing,  acquiring  and  installation  of  the  city’s  wide-area 
fiber  network  which  serves  to  intercoimect  critical  comput¬ 
er  systems  at  Police  Headquarters  with  those  at  the  ECC. 
These  coimections  are  fast,  secure,  and  reliable  and  capable 
of  quickly  delivering  important  CAD,  criminal  history  and 
crime  bulletin  information  to  cooperating  police  and 
dispatch  personnel. 

New  Police  Radio  System  Acquired  and  Installed 

During  the  year,  a  new  police  radio  system  was 
specified  and  bid,  a  vendor  selected,  a  contract  negotiated 
and  the  system  backbone  installed.  New  portable  and 
mobile  radios  were  acquired  for  every  police  officer  and 
every  marked  police  vdiicle.  Eight  computer-controlled 
radio  consoled  were  installed  in  the  ECC’s  Main  Commu¬ 
nications  room.  In  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  MBTA, 
special  base  stations  were  located  in  the  city’s  five  subway 
stations. 


Public  Works 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPWO  is  a  full- 
service  organization  that  provides  essential  services  for  the 
%,000  citizens  of  Cambridge.  The  sixteen  divisions  of  the 
Department  are  responsible  for  the  following:  maintaining 
streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  playgrounds  and  public  squares; 


overseeing  public  buildings  (excluding  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals);  managing  sanitary  sewer  collection  and  storm  water 
drainage  systems;  collecting  rubbish  and  recyclables; 
maintaining  City  Vehicles  and  motorized  equipment;  caring 
for  the  City’s  18,000  trees;  managing  the  Cambridge 
Cemetery;  and  engineering  and  construction  services  for  all 
the  City  infrastructure. 

DPW  is  also  responsible  for  rapid  response  to  all 
natural  disasters.  This  includes  snow,  ice  and  other  inclem¬ 
ent  weather  conditions,  enforcing  litter,  rubbish  and  sewer 
ordinances,  engineering  for  City  projects,  contract  adminis¬ 
tration  for  all  construction  projects,  public  building  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  24-hour  emergency  response 
services,  and  curbside  and  drop-off  recycling  programs. 

Overall  department-wide  accomplishments  for  FY96 
include: 

•  Further  improvement  in  reducing  sick  leave  abuse  by 
DPW  employees.  For  FY96,  the  ratio  went  to  down  to 
9.32  average  sick  days  per  employee  per  year. 

•  Implementation  of  a  comprehensive  work  order  system 
to  track  unit  costs. 

•  Responding  to  over  60  special  events  throughout  FY96. 

•  Installation  of  a  handicap  ramp  at  the  main  office  at  the 
Cambridge  Cemetery. 

•  Installation  of  new  playground  equipment  in  several 
City  parks. 

•  Completion  of  over  $1  million  worth  of  roadway  and 
sidewalk  construction. 

•  Overseeing  completion  of  the  Cambridge  Senior  Center 
at  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

•  Completion  of  a  computerized  database  tree  inventory 
for  the  City. 

•  Installation  of  new  grass  infields  in  several  City  Paries. 

•  Establishment  of  a  Public  Area  Recycling  program. 

•  Implementation  of  a  curbside  recycling  program  for 
businesses. 

•  Completion  of  Hiase  VI,  Contract  I,  of  the  sewer 
separation  program. 

•  Completion  of  engineering  and  preparation  of  Phase  VI , 
Contract  II,  of  the  sewer  separation  program. 

•  Preparation  of  and  receipt  of  a  12.5  million-dollar  grant 
for  sewer  separation  and  floatables  control  facilities  for 
North  Cambridge  from  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority  (MWRA). 

•  Completion  of  agreement  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  develop  a  Stormwater 
Management  Plan  for  the  City  of  Cambridge. 
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•  Completion  of  agreement  with  the  EPA  to  participate  in 
making  the  Charles  River  swimmable  and  fishable  by 
the  year  2CX)5. 

•  Full  Departmental  response  to  the  record  snowfall  for 
the  winter  of  95/%  in  the  greater  Boston  area  which 
totaled  106.7  inches. 

Administration  Division 

The  Administration  Division  is  responsible  for  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  Public  Works  Department  functions  as  a 
cohesive  unit.  Major  responsibilities  of  the  division  include 
policy  development,  fiscal  administration,  purchasing, 
vendor  payments  and  contract  management,  budgeting, 
human  resource  management,  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  residents  of  Cambridge,  public  relations  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  management,  and  enforcing  the  City  of 
Cambridge  Ordinances. 

During  FY%,  the  administration  division  concen¬ 
trated  its  efforts  on  achieving  a  number  of  prioritized  goals 
and  objectives.  Two  of  the  major  goals  were: 

Improving  Attendance  -  For  FY%,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Division  continued  to  set  prioritized  goals  and 
objectives  related  to  attendance.  In  FY91,  sick  leave 
averaged  14.89  sick  days  per  employee.  This  figure 
included  all  time  taken  due  to  illness  with  the  exception  of 
those  employees  on  workers’  compensation.  For  FY92, 
this  average  dropped  to  9.74  sick  days  per  employee.  In 
FY93  and  FY94,  the  average  moved  upward  sli^tly  to 
9.76  and  9.97  sick  days  per  employee,  respectively.  This 
slight  increase  was  attributed  to  the  severe  winters  of 
1992/93  and  1993/94.  For  FY95,  the  average  sick  days  per 
employee  ratio  nudged  down  slightly  to  9.%  days  per 
employee.  For  FY%,  the  average  sick  days  per  employee 
edged  further  downward  to  9.32  sick  days  per  employee. 
This  was  a  remaricable  achievement  considering  the  record 
winter  snowfall  (106.7  inches)  that  was  recorded  in  the 
Boston  area  and  the  very  long  hours  worked  by  many 
DPW  employees.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  employees  diat  sick 
days  were  not  abused  during  this  very  demanding  period. 
The  DPW  administration  continues  to  monitor  this  area 
closely.  It  has  become  an  important  goal  over  the  jjast 
several  years  as  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  to  improve 
overall  productivity. 

Reducing  Overtime  -  Overtime  usage  rose  slightly 
in  FY%.  Overtime  dollars  spent  since  1990  ranged  from 
a  high  of  $583,841  in  FY90  to  a  low  of  $322,673  for 
FY95.  For  FY96,  $515,309  was  sf«nt  in  overtime  dollars. 
The  record  snowfall  amounts  this  past  winter,  which 
required  many  hours  of  overtime,  contributed  very  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  this  large  increase.  A  more  effective  measurement 
was  that  non-snow  related  overtime  increased  by  a  slight 
1.5%  over  FY95.  This  very  slight  increase  was  due  to  the 
City  elections  which  were  held  this  past  fall.  Overtime 
expense  will  continue  to  be  tracked  closely. 

The  Divisions  listed  below  work  closely  with  the 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Woiks 
to  provide  administrative,  management  and  enforcement 
services. 

The  Business  Services  Division  continued  to  provide 
Public  Works  with  essential  services,  such  as  purchasing  of 
all  goods  and  services,  bill  payment,  contract  administra¬ 


tion,  operating  and  capital  budgeting  and  preparing  month¬ 
ly  computerized  rqxjrts  by  division  for  budgetary  tracking. 
During  FY%,  this  division  wrote  all  purchase  orders, 
tracked  all  purchases  and  payments  and  provided  numerous 
management  r^rts  to  DPW  supervisory  personnel. 

The  Human  Resources  Division  was  once  again  hard 
at  work  during  FY%.  This  division  continued  to  provide 
personnel  management  support  to  senior  staff  and  the 
Department’s  workforce  in  the  areas  of  recruitment,  poster 
distribution,  orientation,  personnel  records,  tracking  of  sick 
leave  utilization  and  policy  enforcement.  The  division 
streamlined  payroll  procedures  that  resulted  in  increased 
employee  satisfaction  in  vacation  pay-in-advanced  requests, 
bonuses,  vacation  balances,  timely  stq)  raise  notifications 
and  payments,  birthdays  and  anniversaries.  The  promotion 
of  the  "Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP)"  increased 
through  literature  and  training  seminars.  This  division 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Persormel  Dqjartment  in 
hosting  and  facilitating  the  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Testing 
Training  Program"  for  the  City  of  Cambridge.  The 
Division  also  coordinated  a  "Natio^  Public  Works  Wedc" 
celebration  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  "Commissioner’s 
Award  for  Outstanding  Performance"  and  the  quarterly 
"Carl  and  Ruth  Barron  Family  Achievement  Award." 

The  Employee  Seniority  Recognition  Program 
continued  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  establishing 
an  in-house  video-tape  and  book  library,  the  division,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Persormel  Department,  played  a  lead 
role  in  planning,  developing  and  coordinating  City- wide 
human  resource  development  programs. 

During  FY%,  the  Enforcement  Unit  of  the  DPW 
Administration  concentrated  on  curbing  various  violations 
throughout  the  City.  Its  main  objective  was  to  enforce  the 
City’s  Ordinances  on  rubbish,  snow,  appliances  and 
obstruction  barriers.  DPW  enforcement  officers  issued  a 
total  of  254  rubbish  warnings,  27  of  which  were  actual 
fines  pertaining  to  inappropriate  rubbish  disposal.  Also 
issued  were  275  snow  violation  warnings  and  75  actual 
fines  to  property  owners  for  not  shoveling  their  sidewalks 
within  the  required  time  period.  In  addition,  there  were 
190  parking  violations  issued  for  cars  or  trucks  illegally 
park^  on  City  sidewalks.  There  are  two  sanitation  en¬ 
forcement  inspectors  and  one  parks  inspector.  The  parks 
inspector  is  responsible  for  making  sure  that  the  park 
contractors  are  doing  the  eqjpropriate  job  for  which  they 
were  hired. 

The  Information  Systems  Management  Division 
continued  to  provide  staff  support  for  computer  hardware 
and  software  operations,  and  development  of  statistical 
information  for  the  Department.  The  Manager  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  at  DPW,  is  responsible  for  this  division.  This 
division  provides  much  of  the  statistical  data  which  is 
presented  both  in  the  armual  report  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
operating  budget.  During  FY96,  additional  PC’s  were 
added  throughout  DPW  along  with  an  upgraded  PC 
operating  system  (Windows95)  and  software  (Microsoft 
(Office  Professional). 

The  DPW  computerized  work  order  system  became 
closer  to  a  reality  and  was  tested  during  the  latter  part  of 
FY%.  This  system  has  the  capacity  to  track  labor,  material 
and  equipment  costs  associated  with  each  job  performed  by 
each  fiinctional  division.  The  objective  of  the  computerized 
work  order  system  is  two  fold:  first,  to  quantify  the  annual 
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dollars  budgeted  for  DPW  operations;  and  second,  to  track 
unit  costs  for  each  job  so  that  productivity  can  be  effective¬ 
ly  measure  over  a  period  of  time. 

Building  Maintenance  Divi»on 

The  Building  Maintenance  Division  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  and  repairing  City  buildings.  Typical  mainte¬ 
nance  work  includ^  carpentry,  painting,  plumbing,  lock 
installation  and  rq>air.  This  division  performs  routine 
services  such  as  start-up  and  shut-down  of  heat,  fixing  or 
rq)lacing  hot  water  tanla,  and  providing  water  supplies  to 
the  Cambridge  Cemetery. 

The  Building  Maintenance  EHvision  also  responds  to 
the  need  for  temporary  street  signs  for  emergency  snow 
plo\\ing,  street  sweeping,  public  events,  and  parades. 
There  is  also  a  sign  shop  where  signs  are  designed  and 
constructed  for  public  announcements,  street  postings, 
commemorative  plaques,  and  monuments. 

During  FY96,  Building  Maintenance  crews  were 
once  ag^  hard  at  work.  They  provided  service  to  over  60 
special  events  that  included  public  functions  and  celebra¬ 
tions,  festivals,  dedications,  block  parties  and  parades. 
They  s^  up  staging  microphone  equipment  and  helped  with 
cleanup  before  and  after  the  events.  A  summary  of  some 
of  the  major  tasks  accomplished  follows. 

Plumbers  assigned  to  this  division  had  another  very 
busy  year.  Their  accomplishments  included:  replacing  most 
of  die  basement  pipes  at  Fire  Engine  8  at  Sherman  Street; 
installing  rqilacement  pipes  at  Fire  Engine  5  in  Inman 
Square;  installing  completely  new  bathrooms  at  City  Hall 
Annex  along  with  re-routing  drain  lines  and  installing  all 
new  piping;  installing  a  new  hot- water  heater  and  sewer 
ejector  at  the  Cambridge  Police  station;  and  installing  a 
bathroom  at  the  Third  Street  City  Electrical  shop.  In 
addition  to  their  normal  duties,  the  plumbers  responded  to 
several  emergencies  including  heating  and  ventilation 
problems  in  City  buildings,  several  of  which  occurred  late 
at  night  or  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  carpenters  also  contributed  to  the  heavy  work 
load  of  this  division.  Included  in  their  work  accomplish¬ 
ments  for  FY96:  installing  new  bulkhead  doors  and  gutters 
at  Fire  Engine  9  at  Lexington  Avenue;  complete  rdi^ilita- 
tion  of  several  offices  at  51  Inman  Street;  shelf  work  and 
lock  repair  at  the  Cambridge  Senior  Center;  replacement 
locks  and  wukIow  hardware  at  the  Area  Four  Teen  Center; 
building  two  new  offices  at  the  Cambridge  Police  station, 
including  installing  floor  tile,  doors  locks,  and  window 
repair;  r^lacement  of  wood  railing  at  the  Cambridge 
Common;  aiKl  remodeling  of  office  areas  in  the  Lombardi 
Building  at  831  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  painters  were  kqjt  quite  busy  with  extensive 
painting  at  City  Hall,  City  Hall  Aimex,  51  Inman  Street 
and  at  the  various  Fire  Engine  stations  throughout  the  City. 

The  sign  shop  had  a  busy  year  making  numerous  4’ 
X  8’  signs  and  banners  for  City  Hall,  the  Police  Dqjart- 
ment  and  the  DPW  recycling  division,  as  well  as  for  many 
of  the  special  events  throughout  the  City. 

In  addition  to  the  many  and  varied  assigned  duties 
performed  by  this  division,  workers  also  responded  to 
numerous  emergency  calls  throughout  the  City  relating  to 
building  maintenance  problems  such  as  lock  and  window 
rqjair. 


Cambrit^e  Cemetery 

Crews  in  the  Cemetery  Division  combine  gravesite 
preparation  and  burial  services  with  a  grounds  maintenance 
program  on  the  Cemetery’s  66-acre  site.  Ongoing  work  at 
the  Cemetery  includes  fiower  and  tree  planting,  landsc^ 
ing  hill  terrains,  rq)air  of  historical  monuments  and 
development  of  select^  areas  for  conversion  to  new  burial 
space. 

D^y  maintenance  is  an  integral  part  of  the  cemetery 
function.  It  includes  grass  cutting  and  trimming,  weeding 
of  all  banking,  rMnoving  unsightly  shrubs  and  conducting 
a  general  daily  clean-up  of  the  grounds. 

During  FY96,  &e  Cambridge  Cemetery  sold  101 
lots  and  graves  and  made  449  interments.  In  addition,  345 
evergreens  were  planted,  126  foundations  were  built,  and 
140  perpetual  care  accounts  were  established.  As  of  June 
30,  1996,  the  total  number  of  interments  was  88,802. 

Maintenance  activities  at  the  cemetery  included: 
installing  a  handicap  ramp  at  the  main  office;  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  firefighter’s  lot  by  building  a  retaining  wall  in 
the  rear  of  the  lot  to  help  the  erosion  problem;  additional 
plantings  to  help  beautify  the  area;  re-surfacing  the  side¬ 
walks  surrounding  the  main  office;  and  installing  twenty 
new  cast  aluminum  signs  throughout  the  Cemetery. 


The  new  handicap  ramp  at  the  main  office  of  the 
Cemetery 


The  continuing  upgrading  of  the  computer  system 
provide  staff  with  printouts  of  documents  and  deeds.  It  also 
allowed  information  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  public. 

Construction  Division 

The  Construction  Division  is  a  multi-faceted  opera¬ 
tion  that  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  to  the  citizens 
of  Cambridge:  rqiairing  sidewalks  and  streets,  resetting 
granite  curbing,  installing  new  curb  cuts,  responding  to 
pothole  problems  defects  and  servicing  requests  that  are 
generated  from  other  City  departments. 

The  Street  Preservation  Offset  Fee  (SPOF),  paid  by 
the  many  utility  comp>anies  that  obstruct  or  excavate  Cam¬ 
bridge  streets  and  sidewalks,  was  put  to  full  use  in  FY96. 
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The  monies  collected  from  this  program  went  to  re-con¬ 
struction  of  many  of  the  utility  trenches  in  the  City  streets 
^\1lich  were  dug  up  by  the  utility  companies. 

During  FY96,  the  Construction  Division  issued  a 
total  of  2,654  permits:  2,002  for  street  obstruction,  292  for 
excavation  and  360  to  utility  companies. 

Construction  crews  were  kq)t  busy  in  FY96,  as  they 
complied  25  curb  cuts  and  driveways  as  requested  via 
City  Council  Orders  and  repaired  over  2,5CO  potholes 
throughout  the  City.  The  division  used  1,300  tons  of 
asphalt  and  600  cubic  yards  of  concrete  for  over  2,500 
other  requests  related  to  repairs  on  streets,  sidewalks, 
public  paiics,  tot  lots  and  recreational  areas. 

Throughout  FY96,  the  Construction  Division  assisted 
other  City  departments  with  numerous  projects.  These 
include:  woridng  with  the  City  Electrical  Department 
installing  new  lighting  and  walkways  at  Museum  Street  and 
at  Grozier  Road  P^;  woridng  with  the  City  Water 
Dq)artment  patching  water  cuts  associated  with  installation 
of  new  water  lines  and  repairing  of  old  lines;  excavation 
and  roadway  work  at  the  Thomas  P.  O’Neil  Golf  Course; 
excavation  and  drilling  of  Cambridge  City  Hall  basement 
for  new  water  lines  into  the  building;  brick  woric  at  City 
Hall  Annex  for  the  re-construction  project;  filling  in  the 
abandon  tree  wells  at  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  with  brick 
work;  demolition  of  Sennott  Park,  Harvard  Street  Paric, 
and  the  Library  Park  playgrounds  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  brand  new  facilities;  patching  of  Pemberton  Street  and 
the  Police  Department  Garage  on  Concord  Avenue;  and 
installing  a  handic^  ramp  at  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  and 
new  curbing  at  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  firefighters  lot. 

Engineering 

During  FY%,  the  Engineering  Division  continued  to 
provide  engineering  support  services  for  Public  Worics  and 
other  City  Dq>artments.  Research  assistance  was  provided 
to  the  public  on  street  layouts  and  histories,  sewer  lines  and 
storm  drains,  field  surveys,  bench  marks,  flood  zones  and 
other  infrastructure  relat^  information. 

A  major  focus  of  the  division  is  the  planning, 
bidding  and  construction  management  of  numerous  street 
contracts.  Over  $1  million  worth  of  roadway  and  sidewalk 
construction  took  place  at  various  locations  on  Pollen, 
Beech,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Bond  and  Fayette  Streets,  and  Huron 
and  Concord  Avenue  and  Kassul  Park.  Intersection 
reconfigurations  were  completed  at  Cushing  Street  and 
Huron  Avenue  and  at  Quincy  Square. 

The  Engineering  Division  has  become  very  involved 
in  the  construction  of  traffic  calming  devices  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  City’s  Street  Enhancement  Initiative.  This  has 
required  modifications  and  additions  to  contract  specifica¬ 
tion  and  plans  over  the  past  year. 

The  Division  continued  to  upgrade  its  microcomput¬ 
er  hardware  and  software  in  order  to  enhance  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  office  functions  and  drafting  c^jacity. 
Engineering  staff  were  actively  involved  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Geogr^Aical  Information  Systems  (GIS)  for  the 
City. 

Public  Buildings  Division 

Major  building  construction  and  renovation  projects 
are  administered  by  the  Supervisor  of  Public  Construction. 


The  Supervisor  of  Public  Construction  assists  or  oversees 
designer  selection,  product  design,  specifications  develop¬ 
ment,  bidding  and  contract  administration. 

The  Supervisor  of  Public  Construction  also  adminis¬ 
ters  a  variety  of  maintenance  and  repair  contracts  for 
municipal  buildings,  such  as  HVAC,  elevators,  security 
systems  and  pest  control. 

During  FY96,  design  woric  was  undertaken  for  the 
renovation  of  the  second  floor  of  83 1  Mass.  Ave. ,  the  Law 
Department  in  City  Hall  and  the  third  floor  space  at  51 
Inman  Street.  The  completion  of  the  Cambridge  Senior 
Center  project  culminate  in  a  grand  opening  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Two  fiiUy  accessible  restrooms  were  constructed  in  the 
basement  of  City  Hall  and  at  the  City  Hall  Annex.  Interior 
renovations  were  completed  for  the  Animal  Commission, 
Arts  Council,  and  Community  Development  Department  at 
57  Iiunan  Street.  In  addition,  the  first  two  phases  of  a  five- 
phase  renovation  program  of  the  Traffic  Department  space 
was  completed  in  the  same  building.  Using  state  grant 
funds,  a  salt  storage  shed  was  constructed  in  the  DPW  yard 
at  147  Hampshire  Street.  Several  upgrades  to  the  Neigh- 
boriiood  Hekth  Center  were  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Hospitals  certification  inspection. 

Urban  Forestry  Division 

During  FY96,  the  Urban  Forestry  Division  once 
again  was  very  busy.  The  division,  which  consists  of  two 
crews,  was  responsible  for  the  completion  of  street  tree 
pruning.  Over  5,000  trees  were  pruned  during  FY96. 

The  PC -based  computerize  database  tree  inventory 
program  was  completed  in  FY96.  The  City  has  a  total  of 
11,116  street  trees  in  this  database.  This  database  is  useful 
because  it  contains  information  about  the  location,  type 
condition  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  needed 
to  keep  the  trees  healdiy. 

To  ensure  public  safety,  the  Forestry  Division  crews 
removed  over  150  trees  throughout  the  City.  All  trees 
removed  posed  a  threat  to  the  public  and  were  carefully 
analyzed  before  removal.  The  City  still  maintmns  a  2-1 
ratio  of  tree  planting  versus  removal.  The  Forestry  crews 
responded  to  sevei^  emergencies  throughout  FY96  that 
involved  many  fallen  limbs  and  several  fallen  trees. 


DPW  "Bucket  Truck"  with  employee  preparing  to  assist 
with  tree  removal  on  Lexington  Avenue. 
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During  FY96,  the  installation  of  an  irrigation  system 
at  the  Concord  Avenue  Nursery  was  begun  to  insure  that 
all  the  trees  in  the  Nursery  get  watered  properly. 

In  FY96,  under  the  "Client  Street  Tree  Purchase 
Program,"  the  Forestry  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Public  Planting  Committee,  planted  86  new  public  shade 
trees  in  the  fall  and  54  trees  in  the  spring. 

A  search  for  a  new  City  Artorist  was  conducted 
during  FY96  and  a  full-time  City  Arborist  is  expected  to  be 
on  board  in  early  FY97. 

Parks  and  Building  Operations  Division 

The  Paries  Division  maintains  113  parks,  tot  lots, 
playgrounds  and  islands  throughout  the  City  of  Cambridge. 
Major  responsibilities  of  the  division  include  the  following: 
litter  pick-up  within  open  spaces,  grass  cutting,  weeding, 
irrigation  maintenance,  marking  of  fields,  and  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  fields  and  playgrounds. 

The  Parks  Division  is  also  responsible  for  helping  to 
oversee  28  of  the  largest  and  most  heavily  used  parks 
which  are  maintained  by  landscaping  contractors.  Four 
landscaping  contractors  are  hired  through  a  bid  and 
contract  procedure  to  provide  landscaping  and  routine 
maintenance  at  these  large  parks  from  April  to  November 
on  each  year. 

During  the  winter  months,  personnel  from  this 
Division  are  assigned  to  snow  removal  duties  at  all  parks, 
school  intersections,  sidewalks,  parking  lots  and  cross¬ 
walks.  They  are  also  responsible  for  placing  and  removing 
signs  at  all  paries  and  open  spaces. 

FY96  was  a  busy  year  for  the  Paries  Division 
employees.  They  installed  a  grass  infield  at  Lindstrom 
Field,  Tobin  Field  and  Raymond  Park.  They  also  removed 
aging  equipment  at  the  Parieway  Tot  Lot,  Glacken  Field, 
Harvard  and  Moore  Parie,  Sennott  Parie  and  the  old  skating 
rink  at  Pemberton  Street  Parie  to  make  way  for  new 
equipment.  Fence  work  was  completed  at  Lowell  Park, 
Puie  Street  Tot  Lot,  City  Hall  Annex,  Sleeper  Parie, 
Russell  Field,  Comeau  Field,  the  Old  Burial  Ground  at 
Harvard  Square  and  other  areas  throughout  the  City. 

The  division  is  also  responsible  for  graffiti  removal 
at  historic  sites  and  other  areas  throughout  the  City.  During 
FY96,  the  City  installed  a  new  graffiti  hotline  to  better 
serve  the  public.  The  graffiti  hotline  is  answered  daily  by 
DPW  personnel  and  the  Cambridge  Police  D^wtment  is 
immediately  notified. 

During  FY96,  extensive  flower  plantings  were  done 
at  the  many  islands  located  throughout  the  City  as  well  as 
around  municipal  buildings.  Planting  took  place  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  These  plantings  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  City. 

Overseeing  the  Building  Operations  Division  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Park  Supervisor.  The  Division  is 
responsible  for  supplying  custodial  services  to  11  City- 
owned  buildings  during  the  normal  workday  from  7:00 
AM  to  3:00  PM  and  during  the  evening  from  3:00  PM  to 
1 1 :00  PM.  They  utilize  a  vast  array  of  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  cleaners,  bagging  machines,  a  shampoo 
extractor,  buffers,  and  cleaning  supplies.  There  is  a 
combined  effort  daily  between  the  Parks  Division  personnel 
and  the  Building  Operations  Division  personnel  to  complete 
daily  tasks  such  as  cleaning  and  moving  of  equipment  and 


supplies. 

Recycling  Diviaon 

The  Cambridge  Recycling  Program  continued  to 
expand  in  FY96.  In  October,  1995,  paperboard,  empty 
aerosol  cans,  paper  beverage  cartons  and  plastic  containers 
#3  -  #7  were  added  to  the  residential  curbside  recycling 
program. 

During  FY96,  Cambridge  residents,  participating  in 
the  curbside  and  multi-family  dwelling  recycling  programs, 
recycled  8,496  tons  of  newspapers,  magazines,  paper  bags, 
paperboard,  cardboard,  junk  mail,  office  papers,  glass  and 
plastic  containers  and  leaves  and  yard  waste.  This  tonnage 
is  1%  less  than  was  collected  in  FY95  and  rqjresents 
25.86%  of  the  trash  stream. 

Volunteers  and  recycling  staff  produced  a  recycling 
newsletters  and  a  postcard  in  FY96  that  were  mailed  to  all 
Cambridge  housdiolds  and  owners  of  Cambridge  residen¬ 
tial  buildings  ^^1lo  live  outside  the  City.  Each  item  went  to 
approximately  50,000  households.  Volunteers  and  recy¬ 
cling  personnel  staffed,  1 1  recycling  information  tables  at 
retail  stores  and  festivals  around  the  city  in  FY96.  The 
Recycling  Division  also  arranged  to  have  recycling  recepta¬ 
cles  available  at  27  City  festivals  and  events. 

The  Recycling  Envision  took  the  lead  in  applying  to 
the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  for  a 
$35,000  grant.  These  grant  funds  would  be  used  to 
investigate  ways  of  increasing  participation  in  residential 
curbside  recycling  programs  in  Cambridge,  Malden, 
Somerville  and  Waltham.  The  grant  was  awarded,  with  the 
Cambridge  Recycling  Division  designated  as  the  grant 
manager.  Recycling  program  data  was  gathered  and 
analyzed  to  reveal  correlations  with  demographic  data.  The 
Recycling  Division  also  conducted  focus  groups  among 
non-recyclers  and  tested  a  variety  of  methods  for  increasing 
participation. 


Commercial  curbside  recycling  by  Waste  Management 


In  April  1996,  the  Recycling  Division  launched  a 
curbside  recycling  program  for  businesses.  This  program 
is  unique  in  the  Northeast  (and  very  likely  in  the  country) 
in  that  the  City  contracted  for  recyclables  collection 
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services  on  behalf  of  it  businesses,  in  order  to  get  a  fixed, 
low  price  for  weekly  curbside  collection  of  paper  items  and 
bottles  and  cans.  Businesses  that  choose  to  use  this  service 
pay  the  collection  contractor  directly  at  the  price  that  the 
contractor  submitted  in  its  bid  to  the  City.  As  of  the  end  of 
FY96,  fifty  businesses  were  using  the  program. 

Recycling  staff  also  planned  and  carried  out  an 
awards  ceremony  for  the  Cambridge  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environment^y  Desirable  Practices.  The  ceremony  has 
recognized  a  large  spectrum  of  individuals  and  groups, 
including  an  outstanding  citizen  recycler,  recycling  volun¬ 
teer,  City  agency  recycling  program  and  outstanding 
residential  building  recycling  program,  as  well  as  an 
outstanding  business  recycling/ waste  reduction  program. 

Collection  of  office  paper  from  City  buUdings  and 
schools  was  added  to  the  City’s  residential  recyclables 
collection  contract  with  BFI.  This  change  improved  the 
quality  and  convenience  of  service  to  City  buildings  and 
schools.  Paper  recycling  programs  were  upgraded  from 
wfiite  office  paper  only,  to  mixed  office  paper  programs  in 
16  City  buildings. 

In  April  1996,  the  Recycling  Division  also  set  up  the 
City’s  first  public  area  recycling  containers  in  City  Hall, 
for  use  by  employees  and  visitors. 

P^er  recycling  programs  were  established  or 
converted  to  mixed  paper  in  10  schools,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  schools  with  such  programs  to  10  out  of  15. 
The  remaining  5  schools  have  white  paper  recycling 
programs.  Polystyrene  recycling  programs  were  started  in 
the  cafeterias  of  8  schools.  A  totid  of  9.5  tons  of  polysty¬ 
rene  was  recovered  from  the  school  system  in  FY96. 

The  Cambridge  Recycling  Drop-off  Center  located 
in  the  Public  Works  Yard  maintained  four  day  per  week 
operation  to  serve  residents  and  small  businesses. 

The  Drop-off  Center  acc^ted  59  tons  of  newsp^)er, 
magazines,  paper  bags,  28  tons  of  metal,  glass  and  plastic 
containers,  34  tons  of  cardboard,  76.5  tons  of  mixed  paper 
and  6.1  tons  of  plastics  #3  -  #7.  In  addition,  1.1  tons  of 
household  batteries  and  4  tons  of  clothing  were  also 
recycled  at  the  Dropnoff  Center.  The  total  tonnage  of 
material  collected  at  Ae  drop-off  center  in  FY96  was  209 
tons. 


Recycling  Drop-Off  Center 


Art  from  trash  at  the  festival 


In  FY96,  recycling  staff  applied  for  and  received  a 
grant  from  the  State  Dq)artment  of  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  (DEP)  in  the  form  of  150  backyard  compositors,  and 
printing,  postage  and  mailing  services  for  educational 
materials.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  and  services 
provided  to  the  City  of  Cambridge  by  DEP  was  $16,000. 
The  compositors  were  sold  to  Cambridge  Residents  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  purchase  another  150  compositors.  A  total 
of  1 ,261  compositors  are  in  use  by  the  City  of  Cambridge 
residents  to  date. 

Sanitation  Division 

The  Sanitation  Division  collects  and  disposes  of  solid 
waste  from  residences,  commercial  establishments,  munici¬ 
pal  buildings  and  school  buildings.  Dispatching  an  average 
of  eight  rubbish  packers  per  day,  the  division  consists  of  30 
full-time  employees  with  additional  workers  pressed  into 
service  when  n^ed.  For  public  health,  as  well  as  cosmet¬ 
ic  reasons,  it  is  a  priority  to  collect  the  rubbish  everyday. 

During  FY96,  sanitation  crews  collected  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  24,929  tons  of  rubbish.  This  is  1,222  tons  fewer 
than  was  collected  in  FY95  —  a  4.68  percent  reduction. 
The  City  spent  $46,845  less  for  rubbish  collection  and 
disposal  in  FY96  over  FY95.  Since  FY90,  when  40,424 
tons  of  rubbish  were  collected,  the  City  has  seen  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  38.2  percent  in  rubbish  tonnage.  The  continuing 
success  of  the  Cambridge  Recycling  Program  has  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  amount  of  rubbish  generated  and 
collected. 

The  Sanitation  Division  also  continued  to  improve 
procedures  for  collecting  "wiiite  goods"  (appliances  that 
catmot  be  taken  to  landfills).  On  the  average,  5  tons  of  air 
conditioners,  hot  water  heaters,  refrigerators,  washers  and 
dryers  were  picked  up  each  week  in  FY96.  Residents  are 
charged  $15  for  each  appliance  that  is  collected  to  help 
offset  the  disposal  costs  of  the  appliances.  Senior  citizens 
are  charged  $10.00  per  appliance. 

During  FY96,  the  City  continued  to  receive  revenue 
from  many  of  the  appliances  collected.  Items  such  as 
washers,  dryers,  and  stoves  are  taken  to  a  scrap  metal 
dealer  who  recycles  many  of  the  parts  of  the  ^pliance. 
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During  this  past  fiscal  year  the  DPW  purchased  a  machine 
capable  of  removing  the  fireon  from  air  conditioners  and 
refrigerators.  DPW  sells  these  appliances  as  scrape  m^al. 

The  division  continued  to  collect  solid  waste  fiom 
130  commercial  account  establishments.  The  fees  collected 
from  these  businesses  are  based  on  the  actual  amount  of 
tonnage  collected  from  their  establishments. 

The  division  is  also  responsible  for  conducting  and 
supervising  two  hazardous  waste  collection  days  each  year. 
The  hazardous  waste  collection  takes  place  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Park  Drive  area. 

DPW’s  enforcement  unit  stayed  busy  enforcing  the 
City’s  Litter  Ordinance,  ^\Wch  states  that  no  rubbish  can  be 
pla^  at  the  curb  for  collection  no  earlier  that  3  PM  on 
the  day  before  scheduled  collection.  In  FY96,  254  warn¬ 
ings  and  27  fines  wctc  issued  for  non-compliance.  Two 
waste  management  inspectors  were  assign^  to  pickup 
trucks  instead  of  the  cars  they  had  previously  driven.  The 
pickup  trucks  are  more  ^propriate  to  the  inspector’s  job 
duties  and  are  much  visible  to  the  public. 

Street  Cleaning  Division 

The  Street  Cleaning  Division  is  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  clean  public  ways  through  a  contractual  street 
swe^ing  operation  from  April  through  November.  During 
FY96,  two  sweqjers  from  a  swe^ing  company  were  hired 
to  clean  residential  streets  and  major  City  squares.  Approx¬ 
imately  880  curb  miles  were  cleaned  per  month,  resulting 
in  well  over  5,000  tons  of  refuse  and  debris  collected.  The 
contract  sweepers  swqH  an  additional  four  to  six  miles  per 
day.  This  allowed  extra  Cambridge  streets  to  be  cleaned 
each  week.  In  addition,  the  Cambridge  squares  were 
cleaned  each  day,  seven  days  per  week. 

The  street  sweq5ing  effort  is  augmented  by  the 
division’s  own  workforce  consisting  of  14  full-time 
employees.  There  are  three  street  cleaning  crews  that  are 
fully  equipped  with  several  pieces  of  equipment,  including 
hai^-held  vacuum  cleaners.  Each  day  of  the  wedc  the 
stre^  cleaning  crews  help  ke^  the  City  of  Cambridge 
clean.  Also,  there  is  a  hand  cleaning  crew  wlio  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  cleaning  the  City  squares  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
from  6:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
contracted  sweeper  who  also  cleans  the  City  squares  on 
wedcends.  DPW  has  a  special  litter  truck  which  collects  all 
the  litter  baskets  which  are  placed  in  many  areas  through¬ 
out  the  City.  The  litter  truck  operates  seven  days  a  we^. 

Several  additional  litter  baskets  were  placed  along 
the  main  arteries  of  Cambridge,  including  Western  Ave¬ 
nue,  River  Street,  Third  Street,  Walden  Street,  and  Rindge 
Avenue.  Litter  baskets  are  added  each  year  is  to  keqj 
Cambridge  streets  and  sidewalks  as  clean  as  possible. 

Over  60  special  events  held  this  year  required  addi¬ 
tional  clean-up  activities  that  were  handled  by  the  division. 

A  special  leaf  vacuum  truck  was  in  full  operation 
during  FY96.  This  special  vacuum  truck  allow^  for  a 
more  efficient  means  of  removing  leaves  from  roadways 
during  the  fall  season. 


Street  sweeping  vehicle  preparing  to  enter  debris  in 
DPW  truck 


Sewer  Division 

The  Sewer  Division  consists  of  six  employees  who 
are  on-call  24  hours,  seven  days  per  week.  All  employees 
in  the  division  completed  confined  space  safety  training  in 
FY96.  During  FY96,  the  Sewer  Division  responded  to 
emergency  sewer-related  calls.  These  emergencies  included 
blocked  catchbasins,  failed  pump  stations,  bad  odors,  and 
noisy  or  cracked  utility  covers.  In  addition,  as  part  of  the 
sewer  preventative  maintenance  program,  over  3,000 
catchbasins  were  cleaned  throughout  the  streets  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Sewer  lines  were  checked  daily  and  Combined 
Sewer  Overflows  (CSOs)  were  checked  monthly. 

The  in-house  design  of  future  sewer  maintenance 
projects  was  an  ongoing  effort  by  both  the  engineer 
permanently  assigned  to  the  Sewer  Division  and  an 
engineering  coop  student  who  was  assigned  to  this  Divi¬ 
sion. 

The  Sewer  Division  purchased  a  new  Jet/Vac  Truck 
for  cleaning  and  maintaining  sanitary  sewers,  storm  drains 
and  catch  basins.  They  also  put  out  a  contract  to  have 
portions  of  the  City  sewers  televised  to  inspect  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  many  100  year  old  pipes.  Once  the  condition  of 
these  pipes  is  known,  the  Division  will  make  repairs  to  the 
pipes,  recommend  and  design  a  trenchless  technology 
rehabilitation  or  recommend  and  design  new  sewers  and 
drains.  The  Sewer  Division  is  coordinating  with  other  City 
D^)artments  to  develop  a  stormwater  management  plan. 
Other  dqjartments  that  will  be  involved  with  developing 
and  maintaining  the  stormwater  management  plan  are:  the 
DPW  Street  Cleaning  Division,  Inspectional  Services 
Dqjartment,  the  Conservation  Committee,  and  the  Water¬ 
shed  Office  in  the  Water  Department. 

The  Sewer  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the  DPW 
Information  Management  Systems  Division,  developed 
specifications  for  replacing  the  aging  Combined  Sewer 
Overflow  (CSO)  meters.  These  meters  are  crucial  to  take 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  overflow  within  the  City’s 
combined  sanitary  and  storm  drains.  The  original  meters 
have  been  in  place  at  the  10  Cambridge  CSOs  since  1989. 
The  testing  of  new  meters  and  replacement  of  old  meters 
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CITYWIDE  SENIOR 


The  dtywide  Senior  Center  opened  its  outside  deck.  Mayor  Sheila 
Russell  and  Mayoral  staff  member  Jacqueline  Carroll  are  pictured 
center.  Deck  furnishings  were  provided  by  the  Friends  of  the  COA. 


Mary  "Tiny"  James  and  Elene  Headley  greet  visitors  to  the  Center’s 
grand  opening. 


CAMlIl 

MASSAC!) 


Physical  activity  and  exercise  classes  are  some  of  the  most  popular 
offerings  at  the  Senior  Center. 
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INTER  ACTIVITIES 


(Left  to  Bight)  Virginia  Jay,  Ann  Lindsey  and  Clara  Katz  ei\joy  a 
celebration  at  the  &nior  Center. 


Weekly  classes  offered  at  the  Senior  Center  include  ceramics,  where 
many  Seniors  craft  holiday  gifts. 


EDGE 

USETTS 


Student  from  the  Fayerweather  School  perform  for  Cambridge  Seniors 
in  the  Center’s  magnificent  ballroom. 
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were  ongoing  in  FY96. 

Phase  VI  of  the  sewer  separation  program  cx>ntinued 
within  the  City  of  Cambridge.  This  is  the  program  the  City 
is  implementing  in  order  to  convert  the  combined  sewer 
systems  into  separate  sanitary  and  storm  drain  systems. 
Tbe  purpose  is  to  reduce  CSO  discharges  into  the  Charles 
River,  Alewife  Brook,  the  MWRA  Relief  Sewers,  and  the 
MWRA  wastewater  treatment  facility  at  Deer  Island. 
Major  sanitary  and  drain  work  took  place  on  the  following 
streets:  Mt.  Auburn,  Plympton,  Holyoke,  Mill,  Quincy, 
Bow,  Arrow,  portions  of  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Trowbridge, 
Ellery,  Dana,  Prescott,  Harvard,  Remington  and  Broad¬ 
way. 

Vehicle  Maintenance  Division 

The  Vehicle  Maintenance  Division  is  responsible  for 
the  scheduled  maintenance,  rqiair  and  emergency  services 
for  300  City-owned  vdiicles  and  pieces  of  equipment.  The 
v^cles  include  cars,  pick  up  trucks,  heavy  equipment 
trucks  (e.g.  dump  trucks,  payloaders),  rubbish  packers  and 
construction  equipment,  such  as  backhoes.  This  equipment 
is  located  within  the  Public  Works  Dqiartment  as  well  as 
several  other  City  Dqjartments.  The  Master  Mechanic  of 
the  Vdiicle  Maintenance  Division  also  develops  written 
specifications  for  the  purchase  of  new  motorized  equipment 
for  Public  Works  and  other  City  dqjartments.  This  division 
does  most  of  the  vehicle  repairs  wiA  the  exception  of  large 
engine  or  transmission  jobs  which  are  sent  out  to  a  private 
contractor. 

New  equipment  purchased  and  delivered  in  FY96 
included  three  pick  up  trucks,  two  salt  spreaders,  one 
dump  truck,  one  Van  (for  Cambridge  Cable  TV)  and  two 
automobiles. 

This  past  winter  season  was  one  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  Vehicle  Maintenance  Division  employ¬ 
ees.  During  the  record  number  of  snow  storms,  several  of 
the  employees  worked  long  hours  repairing  equipment, 
such  as  snow  plows,  salt  spreaders  and  other  heavy 
equipment. 

Each  April  this  division  is  responsible  for  conducting 
taxi  inspections.  The  mechanics  conducted  260  taxi  inspec¬ 
tions. 

A  full-time  data  entry  employee  was  hired  to  record 
and  maintain  the  computerized  inventory  and  work  order 
system.  The  division  is  one  of  several  divisions  in  Public 
Works  ^^ilich  has  an  established  work  order  system  in 
place. 

Personnel  assigned  to  this  division  collaborated  with 
other  City  departments  on  specialty  work.  For  example, 
there  were  numerous  welding  jobs  throughout  the  City  and 
the  welder  assigned  to  the  Vdiicle  Maintenance  Division 
was  able  to  share  his  area  of  expertise  with  other  City 
department  employees. 

Off-Hours 

The  Off-Hours  Division,  consisting  of  9  employees 
working  different  shifts,  provides  the  City  with  2^hour, 
seven-days-per-week  rapid  response  to  any  situation  or 
emergency.  During  FY96,  this  ^vision  responded  to  initial 
after-hours  sewer  complaints,  snow  or  other  inclement 
weather  emergencies,  fallen  trees  and  tree  limbs,  litter 


pickup,  building  surveillance  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Police  and  Fire  Dqjartment,  the  clean-up  of  accidents.  The 
importance  of  this  division  is  highli^ted  by  the  rqjid 
response  to  many  and  varied  City-wide  emergencies.  The 
Off-Hours  personnd  for  each  shift  have  the  necessary  skills 
to  handle  most  any  type  of  emergency. 


Community  Development 

The  goal  of  the  Community  Development  Depart¬ 
ment  (CDD)  is  to  enhance  the  overall  living  environment 
and  the  qu^ty  of  life  for  Cambridge’s  highly  diverse 
population.  This  is  accomplished  by  planning  and  manag¬ 
ing  physical  change  as  effectively  as  possible  and  by 
encouraging  economic  growth  to  strengthen  the  City’s  tax 
base,  produce  new  employment  opportunities  and  to 
provide  services  to  residents.  In  all  of  its  activities,  the 
Dqjartment  sedcs  to  strengthen  communication  between 
and  among  the  City  government,  residents  and  the  business 
community.  The  Department  utilizes  its  resources  to 
achieve  these  goals  through  preserving  and  developing 
affordable  housing,  strengthening  the  vitality  of  commercial 
and  business  districts,  renovating  neighboAood  parks  and 
playgrounds,  planning  transportation  infrastructure  im¬ 
provements  and  implementing  the  Vdiicle  Trip  Reduction 
Ordinance,  enhancing  the  character  of  each  the  City’s 
thirteen  neighborhoods  and  managing  growth  for  the  best 
long-term  interests  of  the  City. 

In  FY96,  the  Community  Development  Dq»artment 
program  was  implemented  by  a  45  member  staff  that 
administered  $28  million  in  Federal,  State,  local  and 
privately  funded  projects.  As  most  of  the  Dqjartment’ s 
work  is  funded  through  federal  programs  including  CDBG, 
HOME  and  the  Delead  Program,  the  Dqjartment  closely 
monitors  and  advocates  for  continued  federal  funding  of 
programs  which  serve  Cambridge.  This  year’s  CDBG 
funds  were  cut  by  $260,000.  In  addition,  the  overall  lack 
of  funding  from  the  federal  government  for  affordable 
housing  will  certainly  effect  the  City’s  effort  to  provide 
housing  for  its  residents. 

The  CDD  staff  performs  its  work  as  part  of  a  public 
process  in  which  a  broad  array  of  interests  and  viewpoints 
are  rqjresented  including  those  of  appointed  boards  and 
committees,  citizens  and  community  groups,  non-profit 
organizations,  private  developers,  the  business  community 
and  other  government  agencies.  The  department  provides 
direct  support  to  a  number  of  standing  committees,  boards 
and  commissions,  and  citizen  organizations,  which  include 
the  Cambridge  Neighborhood  Apartment  Housing  Servic¬ 
es,  the  Harvard  and  Central  Square  Advisory  Committees, 
the  East  Cambridge  Planning  Team  and  the  North  Cam¬ 
bridge  Stabilization  Committee,  the  Planning  Board,  the 
Pedestrian  Committee,  the  Bicycle  Committee,  and  the 
Interdepartmental  Open  Space  and  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tees.  The  Dqjartment  also  works  to  advance  a  variety  of 
community  and  neighborhood  initiatives  with  the  assistance 
of  Ad  Hoc  advisory  committees  including  the  North 
Cambridge  Railroad  Safety  Study  Committee,  the  Central 
Square  Committee,  Cambridgeport  Roadway  Committee, 
the  Truck  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  as  well  as  close 
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cooperation  with  many  committees  of  the  City  Council 
including  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Committee  and  the  Economic  Development  Committee. 

In  FY96,  the  Dq)artment  implemented  major  new 
initiatives  to  address  changing  needs  and  made  significant 
progress  in  efforts  already  underway.  The  Department’s 
activities  ranged  from  new  housing  programs  to  further 
address  the  December  1996  final  phase-out  of  rent  control 
to  construction  of  major  urban  design,  pedestrian,  and 
bicycle  enhancements  in  Central  Square  to  completing  the 
funding  package  which  facilitated  relocation  of  Hybridon, 
a  biotechnology  company  with  200  employees,  to 
Cambridge. 

The  continued  [basing  out  of  the  City’s  rent  control 
program  further  expanded  efforts  to  preserve  affordable 
housing  and  assist  those  displaced  by  these  changes. 
Impl^entation  of  the  CITYHOME  Program,  designed  to 
increase  affordable  housing  opportunities  for  Cambridge 
residents,  began  in  earnest.  The  City  also  negotiated  a 
preliminary  agreement  with  Harv^  University  for 
purchase  of  one  hundred  units  of  formerly  rent  controlled 
housing  to  be  maintained  as  low  and  moderate  income 
rental  housing,  and  secured  federal  funds  to  allow  non¬ 
profit  acquisition  and  continued  affordability  of  two  large 
expiring  use  ^)artment  buildings  in  Cambridge. 

With  the  continuing  assistance  of  the  Central  Square 
Committee,  the  City  completed  the  first  phase  and  initiated 
the  second  [^ase  of  improvements  in  Central  Square; 
facade  improvements  were  underway  or  complete  by 
community  spirited  property  owners  at  six  buildings  in 
Central  Square,  fund^  in  [Wt  through  the  Dqjartment’s 
facade  improvement  program.  In  addition,  the  Dqjartment 
began  a  process  to  examine  Cambridge  Street  and  identify 
with  area  residents  and  businesses  positive  changes  to  that 
commercial  district. 

The  Department  continued  its  efforts  to  improve 
transportation  infrastructure,  especially  for  transit  and  non¬ 
automotive  uses.  Design  of  4e  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
improvements  along  Fresh  Pond  Parkway  began  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Fresh  Pond  Parkway  Enhancement  Adviso¬ 
ry  Committee  and  the  cooperation  of  the  MDC.  The  first 
f^ase  of  the  Alewife  Transportation  Study  was  also 
implemented  to  provide  important  data  which  will  assist  in 
idratifying  effective  means  for  enhancing  alternative  modes 
of  transportation  as  the  Alewife  area  develops  and  for 
reducing  traffic  problems  affecting  the  abutting  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  Concq^tual  design  was  also  completed  for  the 
Cambridgqwrt  Roadway  Improvements,  v^ch  will  help 
shift  through-traffic  off  of  the  most  ^nsely  residentid 
streets  while  providing  access  to  commercial  and  employ¬ 
ment  sites  in  Cambridgeport. 

The  Department  also  worked  closely  with  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents,  the  propaty  owner  and  state  agencies  to 
evaluate  environmental  conditions  and  potential  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  the  WR  Grace  site.  With  the  Grace  Site  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  assistance  of  technical  experts  in  traffic 
and  environmental  assessment,  the  Department  reviewed  a 
new  preliminary  proposal  for  development  of  the  site,  as 
well  as  general  site  coctditions.  Further  environmental 
assessment  activities  and  planning  efforts  focused  on  the 
future  of  this  area  of  the  City  are  continuing. 

FY96  saw  continued  improvements  to  the  City’s 
inventory  of  open  sptace,  with  renovation  of  Don  McMath 


Memorial  Park  and  John  C.  Gibbons  Park  completed  and 
construction  about  to  commence  or  underway  at  Sennott 
Park,  Harvard  Street  Park  and  Cushing/Huron  Veterans’ 
Memorial  Plaza. 

HOUSING 

The  CDD’s  Housing  Division,  facing  major  changes 
to  the  local  housing  market  and  federal  housing  programs, 
embariced  on  the  first  year  of  its  new  CITYHOME  Initia¬ 
tive.  This  initiative,  supported  with  an  initial  $2  million 
allocation  of  City  fiinds,  seeks  to  carry  out  the  City’s  goals 
of  preserving  and  creating  affordable  housing  opportunities 
for  Cambridge  residents. 

Wotlcing  closely  with  the  Affordable  Housing  Trust 
the  CITYHOME  Imtiative  encompasses  three  major 
program  areas  as  follows: 

1 .  Affordable  Rental  Housing: 

•  The  Multifamily  Acquisition  Program,  providing 
financial  support  to  non-profit  organizations  to 
acquire  existing  multifamily  rental  property  to  own 
and  operate  as  affordable  housing. 

•  The  Affordable  Housing  R^ab  Loan  Program, 
administered  by  CNAHS,  providing  favorable 
financing  to  private  owners  of  multifamily  housing 
in  return  for  a  set-aside  of  units  for  lower  income 
residents. 

•  The  preservation  of  expiring  use  restriction  housing 
program,  providing  technical  assistance  and  organiz¬ 
ing  support  to  residents  and  owners  of  expiring  use 
buildings  with  the  goal  of  preserving  their  long-term 
affordability. 

2.  Homeownership  Services: 

•  The  Cambridge  Condo  Buyer’s  Initiative,  a  new 
program  providing  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  eligible  buyers  of  condominium  units. 

•  First-time  buyer  education  and  financing  programs. 

•  City-sponsored  development  of  homeownership 
units,  which  are  sold  to  eligible  first  time  buyers  at 
affordable  prices. 

3.  Housing  Access  Services: 

•  Information  and  referral  system  providing  assistance 
to  Cambridge  residents  on  affordable  housing 
opportunities. 

•  Targeted  outreach  to  remaining  rent  control  tenants 
and  other  lower  income  residents. 

Combining  the  new  CITYHOME  programs  and 
resources  with  existing  federal  CDBG  and  HOME  funds, 
as  well  as  leveraged  state  funds,  the  Housing  Division 
carried  out  a  broad  agenda  of  affordable  housing  activities. 
The  Housing  Division  carries  out  these  activities  in  close 
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collaboration  with  the  Cambridge  Housing  Authority  and 
local  non-profit  partners  including  Homeowner’s  Rehab, 
Inc.  (HRI)  and  the  Just-A-Start  Corporation  (JAS).  FY96 
highlights  include  the  following: 

•  Celebrated  the  completion  of  construction  and  occupan¬ 
cy  of  Auburn  Court,  the  new  77-unit  mixed-income 
rental  housing  development  at  University  Park  in 
Cambridgeport; 

•  Negotiated  a  tentative  agreement  with  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  \^1iich  calls  for  the  sale  of  100  units  in  9  buildings 
at  below-market  prices  to  the  City  or  its  non-profit 
designee  for  use  as  affordable  housing,  and  extended 
rent  protections  for  at  least  78  low-income  rent  control 
tenants  living  in  other  Harvard-  owned  buildings; 

•  Secured  HUD  approval  for  the  acquisition  by  Home¬ 
owner’s  Rdiab,  Inc.  and  Just-A-Start  Corporation  of 
two  expiring  use  buildings  located  at  808  Memorial 
Drive  and  402  Rindge  Avenue  comprising  a  total  of  575 
units,  pending  a  new  federal  appropriation  of  funds; 

•  Provided  $1.9  million  in  funding  to  support  affordable 
housing  development  projects,  including  21  units  of 
rental  housing  and  15  units  of  homeownership; 

•  Finalized  inclusionary  2X)ning  agreement  for  the  new 
Museum  Towers  residential  project  at  North  Point, 
which  provides  33  units  of  affordable  rental  housing; 

•  Secured  over  $7  million  in  federal  and  state  financial 
resources  in  competitive  funding  rounds  to  support  the 
City’s  affordable  housing  activities,  including  funding 
for  projects  from  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credits 
Programs  and  the  state’s  Housing  Stabilization  Fund; 

•  Assisted  property  owners  in  planning  property  rdiabili- 
tation  through  the  Cambridge  Neighborhood  Apartment 
Housing  Services  in  three  buildings  comprising  21 
units;  and, 

•  Provided  first  time  buyer  training  to  225  residents, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  participants  to  nearly  1900. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Economic  Development  Division  is  responsible 
for  a  wide  range  of  community  economic  development 
activities  designed  to  meet  Cambridge’s  need  for  a  diversi¬ 
fied  and  thriving  economic  base.  Following  several  years 
of  reorganization,  the  division  offers  programs  in  five 
major  areas:  supporting  entrepreneurship,  maintaining  a 
strong  employment  base,  maintaining  a  strong  real  estate 
market,  improving  access  to  capital  and  mmntaining  a 
strong  business  climate.  In  1996,  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Division: 

•  Designed  a  small  business  loan  fund  proposal  and  raised 
$3.5  million  from  banks  to  support  the  fund.  In  FY97 
the  participating  banks  will  develop  a  consortium 
agreement  and  the  fund  will  open  for  business. 


•  Published  a  brochure  advertising  the  City’s  economic 
development  programs  and  services. 

•  Developed  marketing  materials  in  collaboration  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  promoting  Cambridge  as  a 
place  to  do  business. 

•  Designed  and  implemented  a  facade  improvement 
program  for  Centr^  Square.  Six  facades  were  selected 
to  receive  matching  funds.  Monitored  the 
plaimed/anticipated  disposition  of  the  Purity  Supreme 
facility  and  referred  potential  purchasers  to  insure 
continued  use  as  supermarket.  Successfully  advocated 
to  enable  the  Central  Square  facility  be  "unbundled" 
and  sold  separately  from  other  Purity  Supreme  stores. 
Successfully  advocated  for  the  continuation  of  check 
cashing  and  utility  payment  services  in  the  Central 
Square  store. 

•  Closed  a  $1.5  million  HUD  108  loan  enabling 
Hybridon,  a  Worcester  biotechnology  company,  to 
move  to  Cambridge,  expanding  the  employment  base 
by  200  jobs.  The  City’s  agreement  with  Hybridon 
includes  provisions  for  first  source  hiring  of  Cambridge 
residents  and  participation  in  school  to  work  transition 
programs. 

•  Provided  assistance  to  350  clients.  Services  included 
business  feasibility  analysis,  strategic  plarming,  site 
location  and  real  estate  research,  permitting  and  licens¬ 
ing  guidance,  information  concerning  the  Cambridge 
economy  and  real  estate  markets,  networking  and 
referrals  to  resources  and  customers,  planning  assistance 
to  non-profits,  and  assistance  obtaining  financing. 

•  Initiated  a  review  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Commercial 
District.  Conducted  surveys  of  the  businesses  and 
residents  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Commercial  District 
and  planned  a  woikshop  for  residents,  businesses,  and 
pubUc  officials  to  begin  developing  a  vision  for  the 
future  of  the  district.  These  baseline  planning  studies  of 
the  district  will  be  used  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  a 
community  advisory  group  to  be  appointed  in  FY97. 

•  Continued  to  monitor  implementation  of  the  University 
Paik  Development  Agreement.  Technical  assistance 
provided  for  Riase  11  of  the  build  out  enabled  Forest 
City  Development  to  proceed  through  community  and 
Planning  Board  reviews  for  the  construction  of  103,000 
square  feet  of  office  space,  93,000  square  feet  of  retail, 
including  a  supermarket,  and  a  209  room  hotel.  A  total 
of  500  permanent  jobs  and  300  construction  jobs  will  be 
created  by  the  new  development.  Worked  with  the 
Office  of  Workforce  Development  to  develop  first 
source  hiring  provisions  for  employment  of  Cambridge 
residents  by  Ae  new  University  Park  tenants  and  to 
obtain  best  efforts  agreements  from  participating  unions 
to  hire  union  members  from  Cambridge  for  construction 
jobs  and  recruit  Cambridge  residents  for  apprenticeships 
created  by  this  project. 

•  Managed  the  redesign  of  Lafayette  Square  and  the 
Sidney/Main  Street  Connector  and  participated  in  the 
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planning  process  for  the  Cambriclgqx>rt  roadway 
system.  These  improvements  will  route  traffic  away 
from  residential  areas  while  supporting  the  continued 
development  of  University  Park  and  Cambridgqx)rt. 
Complied  public  improvements  to  Brookline  Street 
fund^  by  a  $390,000  Community  Development  Action 
Grant. 

•  Surveyed  Cambridge  Manufacturers  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  needs  of  this  sector.  Follow-up  visits  and  a 
rqx)rt  will  be  completed  in  FY97. 

•  Continued  to  provide  financial  support  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  Cambridge  Business  Development 
Center  and  their  client  companies.  The  Center: 

•  Facilitated  six  peer  lending  groups  of  neighborhood 
entrqrreneurs  comprising  some  40  companies; 

•  Facilitated  four  mentored  CEO  support  groups  for 
the  CEO’s  of  high  growth  companies; 

•  Conducted  workshops  including  a  session  with 
venture  capitalist  and  a  seminar  on  entrqjreneurship 
for  teenagers  as  part  of  "Take  Our  Daughters  to 
Work  Day." 

•  Initiated  a  study  of  the  City’s  permitting  processes. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

The  goal  of  the  Community  Planning  Division  is  to 
enhance  the  overall  living  environment  for  Cambridge’s 
highly  diverse  population  by  providing  professional 
planning  and  design  services  in  the  areas  of  zoning,  urban 
design,  neighborhood  planning,  parks  and  open  space, 
data/geographic  information  and  grajhics.  This  work 
includes  conducting  citywide  and  neighborhood  planning 
studies,  renovating  and  developing  parks  and  open  space 
and  providing  information  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
City’s  residents,  property  owners,  developers  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups.  To  ensure  that  the  planning  and  design 
work  which  proceeds  to  construction  is  carried  out  with  a 
high  degree  of  qtiality  and  cost-effectiveness.  To  this  end, 
the  division  also  provides  construction  supervision/ 
monitoring  for  all  of  the  park  design  and  urban  design 
projects  it  originates.  FY96  accomplishments  include: 

•  Completed  work  with  Central  Square  Committee  to 
create  a  vision  for  the  square,  began  construction  of 
improvements; 

•  Complied  public  process  and  design  and  oversaw 
construction  for  Quincy  Square  Park; 

•  Continued  work  with  Railroad  Safety  Task  Force  and 
completed  initial  design  process  with  consultant 
Wallace,  Floyd  and  Associates; 

•  Established  public  review  of  proposed  development  on 
the  WR  Grace  site  with  City  Manager’s  Grace  Site 
Advisory  Committee; 


•  Completed  construction  drawings,  bid  and  sup>ervised 
completed  renovations  to  Don  McMath  Memorial  Park 
on  Pemberton  Street  and  John  C.  Gibbons  Park  on 
Columbus  Avenue; 

•  Worked  with  new  neighborhood  group.  Porter  Square 
Neighbors  Association  on  issues  associated  with  the 
proposed  renovation  of  the  Porter  Square  Shopping 
Center,  including  presentation  and  staff  participation  in 
the  "Envision  Porter  Square"  workshop  and  assistance 
in  developing  a  plan  to  deal  with  parking,  traffic,  truck 
and  maintenance  issues; 

•  Continued  working  wath  North  Cambridge  Stabilization 
Committee  and  administering  contracts  and  remaining 
City  Stabilization  funding  (which  ended  in  July  of 
1994); 

•  Continued  working  with  neighborhood  groups  through¬ 
out  the  city,  including  the  East  Cambridge  Planning 
Team,  Ar^  IV  Neighborhood  Coalition,  Mid-Cam¬ 
bridge  Neighborhood  Association,  Riverside  Communi¬ 
ty  Network,  Agassiz  Neighborhood  Council,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Nine  Association,  Neighborhood  10  Association 
and  Cambridge  Highlands  Neighborhood  Association; 

•  Completed  community  design  process,  construction 
drawings  and  bid  work  for  Library  Park,  Harvard 
Street  Park,  Sennott  Park  and  Cushing/Huron  Veterans’ 
Memorial  Plaza; 

•  Completed  neighborhood  study  rqxrrts  for  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Four,  Wellington-Harrington  and  Riverside; 

•  Completed  planning  process  and  text  for  neighborhood 
studies  of  Neighborhood  Nine  and  Mid-Cambridge. 
Initiated  planning  prxrcess  for  Cambridgqx)rt  and 
Strawberry  Hill  neighborhood  studies; 

•  Worked  with  citywide  committee  to  establish  Geograph¬ 
ic  Information  System,  began  implementation  of  GIS 
system,  participating  in  quality  control  of  base  maps, 
and  establishing  Community  Development  Department 
work-station; 

•  Established  full  computer  network  at  the  Community 
Development  Department,  able  to  communicate  and 
share  files  over  high  speed  city  network  with  all  city 
dq)artments;  and 

•  Staffed  and  assisted  the  Planning  Board  in  the  conduct 
of  its  duties,  including  design  review,  rezoning  and 
special  permits. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING 

In  FY96  the  Environmental  Program,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  Executive  Dqrartment,  joined  with  the 
Lead-Safe  Cambridge  and  Transportation  Planning  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Community  Development  Dqjartment  to 
become  the  Environmental  and  Transportation  Planning 
Division.  This  merger  recognizes  that  transportation  issues 
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are  among  the  city’s  largest  environmental  concerns.  The 
division’s  ongoing  activities  include  carrying  out  the  Lead- 
Safe  Cambrige  HUD  grant,  assisting  the  public  and  other 
City  dq>artments  with  environment^  issues,  woridng  to 
implement  the  Vehicle  Trip  Reduction  Ordinance,  and 
coordinating  transportation  planning. 

Specific  activities  in  FY96  include: 

•  Coordinated  the  City’s  TIP  projects,  including  Cam¬ 
bridge  Common,  Fresh  Pond  Corridor  Enhancement, 
Cambridgqx)rt  Roadways  Improvements,  Minuteman 
Bikeway  extension,  Kingsley  Paric  Bridge  rqjlacement. 
Porter  Square/Mass.  Ave.  and  Central  Square.  Man¬ 
aged  transportation  planning  for  the  City  in  North  Point 
development  (including  all  infinstructure). 

•  Staffed  the  Pedestrian  Advisory  Committee,  wdiich 
reviewed  and  advised  on  development  and  transporta¬ 
tion  improvement  plans  to  ensure  that  pedestrians  have 
the  best  facilities  possible  (e.g.,  in  Quincy,  Central, 
Porter,  and  Lafayette  squares);  began  to  develop  a 
comprdiensive  pedestrian  plan  for  the  City;  and  advised 
on  i^estrian  issues  such  as  traffic  light  timing,  side¬ 
walk  snow  clearance,  and  roadway  projects. 

•  Secured  federal  funding  to  install  bicycle  parking 
facilities  throughout  Cambridge  and  continued  installa¬ 
tion  of  post  and  ring  parking;  staffed  the  Bicycle 
Committee;  reviewed  and  advised  on  transportation  and 
development  plans  to  ensure  inclusion  of  bicycle 
facilities;  planned  installation  of  bicycle  lanes  on  over 
three  miles  of  city  streets  and  bicycle  guidelines  on 
about  8  miles  of  streets;  and  staffed  the  ad  hoc  joint 
Pedestrian/Bicycle  sub-committee  to  developing  recom¬ 
mendations  that  address  bicycle/pedestrian  conflicts  on 
sidewalks. 

•  Implemented  the  residential  lead  abatement  program 
funded  through  a  $3.4  million  HUD  grant.  Eteleading 
has  been  completed  in  65  residential  units;  there  are  36 
additional  active  units  in  the  program.  Outreach  has 
included  radio  interviews  and  written  materials  in  4 
languages,  a  video  in  Portuguese,  material  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  newsletters,  utility  bill  inserts,  and  participation  in 
community  events. 

•  Implemented  a  Massachusetts  DPH  grant  for  $35, (XX), 
which  funded  training  of  outreach  workers  in  multi¬ 
cultural  non-profit  agencies,  a  traveling  exhibit,  and 
property  owner  workshops.  An  additional  $44,000 
competitive  grant  has  been  received. 

•  Began  a  "safer  soil"  project  to  assist  residential  property 
owners  with  testing  for  and  mitigating  soil  contami¬ 
nants. 

•  Developed  a  new  City  policy  eliminating  pesticide  use 
in  most  cases  in  City  parks  and  implementing  an 
Integrated  Pest  Management  Maintenance  program. 

•  Coordinated  the  energy  retrofit  Request-for-Proposals 
process  for  City  buildings. 


•  Developed  a  bicycle  and  pedestrian  safety  education 
program  that  included:  distributing  approximately 
10,000  copies  of  the  popular  map  "Getting  Around  in 
Cambridge"  and  producing  a  new  edition;  creating  and 
distributing  a  travel  safety  pamphlet;  carrying  out  a 
bicycle  safety  program  in  Cambridge  elementary 
schools  and  a  bike  safety  festival;  appearing  on  cable 
TV  interview  shows;  staffing  an  information  table  at 
city  events;  and  working  with  the  police  on  enforcement 
of  traffic  laws. 

•  Continued  to  develop  commuter  travel  alternatives, 
including  helping  the  Cambridge  Hospital  develop  a 
proposal  for  a  shuttle  bus  service.  The  City  began 
offering  a  T  pass  subsidy  to  its  employees  on  January 
1,  1996,  as  recommend^  in  the  division’s  1995  trans¬ 
portation  demand  management  study. 

•  Provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Grace  Site  Advisory 
Committee  concerning  assessment  and  remediation  of 
site  contamination  under  the  Massachusetts  Contingency 
Plan,  including  woridng  closely  with  the  City’s  envi¬ 
ronmental  consultant  evaluating  public  health  issues. 

Also  worked  with  City  staff,  consultants,  state  agencies 
and  site  neighbors  to  determine  site  and  materials 
management  activities  at  Russell  Field  during  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  MBTA’s  Red  Line.  This  information  pro¬ 
vides  important  background  for  a  planned  soil  testing 
program  to  screen  the  Russell  Field  area  for  any 
residual  contamination  from  these  construction  activi¬ 
ties. 

•  Made  several  public  presentations  on  traffic  calming 
and  bicycle  planning  and  assisted  other  communities 
with  technics  information  on  bicycle  planning  and 
traffic  calming.  Worked  on  design  of  a  traffic  calming 
project  around  Donnelly  Field.  Organized  presentations 
and  lectures  on  transportation  planning  for  City  staff 
and  Cambridge  citizens. 

•  Represented  the  City  in  regional  transportation  planning 
efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  the 
MBTA  Advisory  Board,  the  Urban  Ring  Compact,  the 
North/South  Rail  Link  project,  and  the  Joint  Regional 
Transportation  Committee. 

•  Continued  to  work  with  the  Water  Department  on 
watershed  protection,  including  assisting  with  mediation 
with  the  Town  of  Lexington  on  a  road  widening  project 
near  the  Cambridge  Reservoir,  and  maintained  a  data 
base  of  the  status  of  Cambridge  sites  in  the  MCP 
program. 


Historical  Commission 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Commission’s  primary 
role  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historic  and  architectural 
character  of  the  City  of  Cambridge.  Since  its  establishment 
by  the  City  Council  in  1963  under  the  Historic  Districts 
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Act  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  the  Commission’s 
mission  has  evolved  to  address  the  many  varied  issues 
confronting  the  city’s  historic  architectural  resources. 
Originally  created  to  administer  the  city’s  historic  districts; 
publish  Ae  results  of  a  survey  of  Cambridge’s  13,000 
buildings;  and  mark  historic  sites,  the  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion  now  also  engages  in  a  wide  range  of  related  activities, 
including: 

•  Community  education  and  technical  assistance  in 
preservation  and  restoration; 

•  Supporting  a  growing  archive  of  local  historic  materials 
and  photographs; 

•  Administering  historic  preservation  ordinances  regulat¬ 
ing  demolition,  landmarks,  and  Neighboibood  Conser¬ 
vation  Districts; 

•  Making  grants  to  low-  and  moderate-income  homeown¬ 
ers  for  restoration  and  preservation  of  their  houses;  and 

•  Restoring  historic  public  open  spaces  and  monuments. 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Commission  is  a  ten- 
member  volunteer  board  appointed  by  the  City  Manager 
and  supported  by  a  staff  of  four  full-  and  part-time  employ¬ 
ees.  TTie  Commission  protects  and  preserves  the  city’s 
architectural  resources  using  powers  authorized  through 
state  and  local  laws.  The  Commission  can  recommend  that 
the  City  Council  designate  individual  properties  as  land¬ 
marks,  or  groups  of  properties  as  historic  districts.  Alter¬ 
ations  to  properties  designated  by  the  City  Council  are 
thereafter  subject  to  review  by  the  Historical  Commission. 

The  Old  Cambridge  and  Fort  Washington  Historic 
Districts  and  15  designated  landmarks  comprise  this  aspect 
of  the  Commission’s  mandate.  This  fiscal  year  the  Com¬ 
mission  received  71  permit  ^jplications  for  landmarks  and 
structures  in  historic  districts;  of  these,  38  (53%)  required 
Commission  review  at  a  public  hearing. 

Eight  properties  were  presented  for  landmark 
designation  in  FY96.  Of  these,  half  are  still  pending,  while 
preservation  easements  are  being  considered  for  the 
remaining  four.  Increasing  interest  in  protecting  buildings 
and  areas  through  designation  reflects  the  resurgence  of  the 
area’s  economy  and  a  growing  real  estate  market. 

Work  continues  on  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Old  Cambridge  Historic  District  to  the  Arsenal  Square 
area.  Revisions  to  Chapter  2.78  adopted  in  1995  have 
resulted  in  expedited  consideration  of  landmark  petitions. 
Under  the  new  terms,  a  year-long  "temporary  designation" 
protects  proposed  landmarks  while  the  Commission  studies 
their  significance.  The  new  provision  covers  several 
landmark  proposals  initiated  in  1995,  including  develop¬ 
ment  projects  adjacent  to  Winthrop  Square  Park,  at  1734 
Mass^us^  Avenue,  and  at  the  Read  Block  in  Harvard 
Square,  where  the  Commission  is  actively  engaged  in 
ongoing  negotiation. 

The  Historical  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
review  the  demolition  of  any  structure  at  least  50  years  old, 
anywhere  in  the  city.  In  FY96,  24  demolition  permits 
applications  were  submitted  for  Commission  review;  of 
these,  14  (58%)  were  for  structures  deemed  by  staff  to  be 


significant  and  forwarded  to  the  Commission  for  evaluation 
of  public  hearings.  The  Commission  imposed  a  6-month 
moratorium  on  3  properties  found  "significant  and  prefera¬ 
bly  preserved."  As  the  local  real  estate  market  strengthens, 
the  Commission  continues  to  see  substantial  increases  in 
demolition  permit  reviews. 

Separate  commissions,  also  served  by  the  staff  of  the 
Historical  Commission,  administer  two  neighborhood 
conservation  districts.  These  are  similar  to  historic  districts, 
but  their  regulations  are  less  strict  and  their  procedures  are 
tailored  to  meet  neighborhood  needs. 

The  Half  Crown  Neighborhood  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict  (NCD),  a  small  district  located  just  west  of  Harvard 
Square,  was  established  in  1984.  Fourteen  af^lications  for 
alterations  to  properties  in  the  district  were  submitted  this 
year;  12  (86%)  of  these  were  handled  by  staff,  and  the  rest 
were  reviewed  at  public  hearings. 

The  Mid-C^bridge  NCD,  created  in  1985,  contains 
2,150  buildings  in  the  area  bounded  by  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Prospect  Street,  Inman  Square  and  Harvard  Yard. 
In  FY96,  153  applications  for  alterations  were  submitted; 
127  (83%)  of  these  were  handled  by  staff,  and  26  were 
reviewed  at  public  hearings.  Planned  construction  projects 
at  two  of  the  district’s  larger  institutions,  Youville  Lifecare 
and  Cambridge  Hospital,  occupied  much  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  agenda  in  FY96. 

The  Historical  Commission  also  works  with  property 
owners  to  protect  properties  without  designation.  The 
preservation  easement  program  allows  an  owner  to  volun¬ 
tarily  protect  an  architecturally  or  historically  significant 
building,  encouraging  private  investment  in  restoration  of 
significant  buildings  with  no  corresponding  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  The  Coimnission  holds  over  20  easements  on 
buildings  throughout  the  City;  applications  for  alterations 
to  these  properties  are  reviewed  at  public  hearings  as 
though  they  were  in  an  historic  distfict. 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Commission  is  an  active 
participant  in  a  national  network  of  preservation  and 
history-education  agencies.  The  staff  fielded  many  requests 
from  other  municipalities  for  information  about  the  city’s 
groundbreaking  preservation  programs. 

The  Historical  Commission  distributes  federal  Block 
Grant  funds  to  low-  and  moderate-income  homeowners  in 
the  form  of  preservation  grants.  The  preservation  grant 
program,  now  in  its  20th  year,  has  helped  over  400  owners 
restore  their  homes.  Six  preservation  grants  were  awarded 
this  year. 

In  the  Commission’s  public  history  programs,  work 
continues  on  a  completely  new  edition  of  Old  Cambridge, 
originally  published  in  1^3  as  Volume  4  of  the  Survey  of 
Architectural  History  in  Cambridge. 

A  joint  project  with  the  Sandwich  Glass  Museum 
combined  the  themes  of  industry,  immigration,  and  social 
history.  The  project  focused  on  the  wo^  of  Louis  Vaupel, 
a  German  glass  engraver  who  began  woik  at  the  New 
England  Glass  Company  in  1851  and  remained  in  East 
Cambridge  until  his  death  50  years  later.  This  project 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Vaupel’s  diary 
in  the  Museum’s  annual  journal,  "The  Acorn;"  an  article 
by  the  Commission’s  survey  director  on  Vaupel’s  life  and 
work  in  East  Cambridge;  and  a  lecture  for  a  public 
symposium  on  Louis  Vaupel  at  the  Museum  in  March. 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  community  education. 
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the  Commission  continues  to  maintain  and  expand  its 
respected  historic  marker  program.  Three  kinds  of  markers 
are  placed.  First  erected  in  1978,  the  distinctive  "blue 
ovals"  mark  sites  associated  with  notable  people  and 
events.  A  second  series,  installed  as  part  of  the  African- 
American  History  Project  begun  in  1991,  illuminates  the 
long-neglected  history  of  blacks  in  Cambridge.  The  third 
type,  history  stations,  are  large  panels  with  illustrated  text 
which  explore  the  history  of  a  particular  neighborhood  or 
area. 

In  FY96,  the  Commission  hired  a  temporary  Marker 
Program  Coordinator  to  revitalize  the  Commission’s 
Historic  Marker  Program.  A  Marker  Inventory  was 
completed  and  arrangements  were  made  to  reinstall 
seventeen  missing  markers.  Research  is  on-going  to 
develop  additional  blue  oval  markers,  while  the  text  has 
been  written  for  14  markers  (funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
North  Cambridge  Stabilbtation  Committee)  to  be  erected  in 
North  Cambridge  neighborhoods  during  FY97. 

The  Historical  Commission’s  archive  of  materials 
related  to  local  history  has  continued  to  grow  through 
donations  and  staff  research  efforts.  In  FY96,  a  part-time 
archivist  was  hired  to  catalogue  new  collections  and  to 
arrange  a  library  in  space  added  to  the  Commission  offices 
last  year.  Over  450  members  of  the  public  visited  the 
Historical  Commission’s  office  for  research  assistance;  an 
estimated  2,150  more  had  their  questions  answered  over 
the  telephone. 

The  staff  continued  outreach  efforts  to  inform 
residents  about  Cambridge’s  social  and  architectural 
history.  Staff  members  worked  with  classes  at  local 
schools.  Special  projects  included  assisting  a  5th-6th  grade 
class  in  their  year-long  project  to  explore  Central  Square. 
More  than  forty  slide  lectures  and  walking  tours  were 
given  to  various  community  groups,  including  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  tour  to  a  group  of  visiting  guides.  Preservation 
and  maintenance  advice  was  given  to  any  Cambridge  prop¬ 
erty  owners  who  inquired.  The  staff  received  recognition 
in  a  regional  publication  for  their  work  advising  homeown¬ 
ers  on  historically-appropriate  house  paint  colors.  The  staff 
continued  its  work,  begun  in  1994,  presenting  the  history 
component  of  the  City’s  education  program  for  new  taxi 
drivers. 


Conservation  Commission 

The  Conservation  Commission  protects  and  enhances 
Cambridge’s  natural  resources  through  its  envirorunental 
permitting,  review  and  planning  activities.  Under  the 
Massachusetts  Wetlands  I^tection  Act,  the  Commission 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  city’s  wetlands,  rivers,  streams 
and  floodplains.  The  Commission  issues  permits  for 
projects  proposed  in  and  around  these  resources  to  protect 
the  important  functions  of  wetlands,  such  as  flood  control, 
prevention  of  pollution,  and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  Commission  also  works  with  the  Water  Depjartment, 
Dqwtment  of  Public  Woiks,  the  Law  Dqmrtment  and  the 
Community  Development  Depjartment  to  review  Environ¬ 
mental  Impjact  Reports  and  other  state  and  federal  pjermit 
applications  and  documents  to  ensure  that  environmental 


impacts  of  propjosed  projects  are  avoided,  minimized  and 
mitigated  to  Ae  fullest  extent.  The  Commission  also 
encourages  and  pjarticipjates  in  on-going  planning,  monitor¬ 
ing,  and  restoration  efforts  to  improve  Alewife  Brook,  the 
Charles  River  and  associated  wetlands  and  pjaikland.  The 
Commission  works  with  local  citizen  groupjs,  watershed 
groups  and  other  city,  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
organizations  to  increase  awareness  of  urban  environmental 
issues  and  to  direct  the  necessary  resources  to  these  efforts. 
The  Commission  also  advises  and  provides  technical 
assistance  on  environmental  and  opjen  sp>ace  issues  to  other 
City  depmrtments.  The  seven  members  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  are  ^qjpxjinted  by  the  City  Manager  to  three- 
year  terms,  and  are  served  by  one  staff  pjerson. 

FY96  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  The  Commission  continued  to  administer  the  City’s 
Community  Garden  program,  which  includes  15 
gardens  with  over  400  hundred  gardeners.  With  the 
assistance  of  other  City  depjartments,  established  a  new 
garden  in  North  Cambridge,  the  Don  "Mac"  McMath 
Park  Community  Garden  on  Pemberton  Street. 

•  The  Commission  held  over  20  public  meetings/hearings 
at  which  p>ermits  were  issued,  with  pxjtential  ^plicants 
were  met,  and  environmental  issues  of  concern  to 
Cambridge  residents  were  discussed. 

•  The  Commission  p>articip>ated  along  with  other  City 
Depjartments  in  the  US  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  efforts  to  improve  the  water  quality  in  the 
Charles  River  to  make  it  "fishable  and  swimmable"  by 
the  year  2005. 

•  The  Commission  continued  to  carefully  scrutinize  large- 
scale  projects  effecting  Cambridge,  such  as  the  Central 
Artery/Tunnel  Project,  the  Metropxjlitan  District  Com¬ 
mission’s  New  Charles  River  Basin  Master  Plan  and  the 
Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority’s  Combined 
Sewer  Overflow  (CSO)  Control  Project.  The  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Director  was  appointed  to  the  CSO  Technical 
Advisory  Committee,  which  advises  the  Secretary  of 
environmental  Affairs  on  this  project. 

•  Working  with  groupjs  such  as  the  Alewife  Coalition, 
Friends  of  Blair  Pond,  the  Mystic  River  Watershed 
Association,  the  Alewife/Mystic  River  Advocates,  Save 
the  Harbor/Save  the  Bay  and  the  Charles  River  Water¬ 
shed  Association,  the  Commission  actively  pmrticipjated 
in  shoreline  surveys,  water  quality  monitoring,  fish 
observation  and  other  projects  designed  to  benefit  the 
Charles  River  and  Alewife  Brook. 

•  The  Commission  continued  to  provide  environmental 
education  opjpxjitunities  through  its  Storm  Drain  Stencil¬ 
ing  Program,  by  working  with  the  Water  Dqjartment  to 
provide  the  public  with  information  on  the  wetlands  and 
wildlife  of  Fresh  Pond.  It  also  helpjed  Save  the  Har¬ 
bor/Save  the  Bay  organization  provide  free  woikshopjs 
to  the  public  on  the  causes  of  urban  water  pollution. 

•  The  Commission  co-spx)nsored  a  meeting  of  organiza- 
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tioDS  and  individuals  interested  in  restoring  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  Alewife  Brook/Mystic  River  watershed.  The 
meeting  was  successful  in  bringing  these  groups  togeth¬ 
er  so  that  efforts  could  be  better  coordinated. 


Peace  Commission 

The  Cambridge  Commission  on  Nuclear  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  Peace  Education  continues  its  mission  of  promot¬ 
ing  peace  within  Cambridge,  at  the  personal,  neighborhood 
and  city-wide  level  in  the  lives  of  children,  youth,  families 
and  across  ethnic,  racial  and  class  lines.  It  was  started  1982 
to  confront  the  concerns  of  nuclear  war.  The  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  has  expanded  its  mission  to  iiKxirporate  challenging 
local  forms  of  discrimination  \\hich  foster  violence  and 
promoting  those  ideas  and  programs  that  affirm  diversity 
and  build  community  within  our  City.  Dedicated  to  the 
concqjt  of  thinking  globally  and  acting  locally,  the  Com¬ 
mission  creates  and  supports  programs  to  build  understand¬ 
ing,  community  coope^on  and  social  justice. 

The  Commission  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  youth  violence  in  Cambridge  and  has 
collaborated  with  others  to  design  creative  programs  which 
might  prevent  further  violence.  The  Peace  Commission  has 
tried  to  promote  non-violent  programs  at  the  school  level. 
It  has  also  collaborated  with  school  and  community  efforts 
to  develop  comprdiensive  policies  which  foster  a  commu¬ 
nity  in  wWch  difference  is  understood  and  celebrated.  This 
community  would  recognize  and  confront  sources  of 
violence  a^  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  school  commu¬ 
nity  are  part  of  the  effort  for  equity. 

The  Peace  Commission  is  unique  in  Cambridge  (and 
within  the  United  States),  although  it  is  fast  becoming  seen 
as  the  only  real  strategy  for  addressing  the  kinds  of 
violence  now  affecting  our  cities.  Programs  of  violence 
prevention  have  been  shown  to  fail  if  they  are  not  ground¬ 
ed  in  fertile  soil.  The  Commission  is  creating  that  fertile 
soil  though  projects  such  as  the  Peaceable  Schools  Cam¬ 
paign  for  teacher-training  in  conflict  resolution  and  creating 
peaceable  classrooms.  The  Commission  is  supporting 
campaigns  to  confront  the  culture  of  violence  which  profits 
off  our  children  and  communities  by  promoting  violence 
through  toys  and  fun.  The  Commission  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  and  perspective  ^^flich  links  the  reaJities  of  violence, 
both  local  and  national,  and  begins  to  offer  programs  and 
action  that  can  really  have  lasting  impact.  The  Commission 
is  uniquely  situated  to  join  these  "peace-making"  efforts 
wfiich  have  been  traditionally  unconnected  to  better  serve 
the  city  of  Cambridge  as  well  as  enhance  the  programs 
themselves.  The  Commission  acts  as  a  network  center  for 
Cambridge  linking  peace  organizations,  community  groups, 
school  and  university  efforts,  neighborhood  concerns  with 
each  other  and  the  City.  Finally,  the  Commission  has 
begun  an  aimual  commitment  to  recognizing  and  celebrat¬ 
ing  Cambridge  peacemakers. 


RESPONDING  TO  SCHOOL  VIOLENCE:  CREAT¬ 
ING  SCHOOL  PEACE 

Creatin£  Programs  to  Resolve  Conflicts  and  Promote 

Peace-Makine  in  the  Classroom 

•  Alternatives  to  Violence:  Creating  Urban  Peaceable 
Schools  Institute:  In  collaboration  with  the  Peaceable 
Schools  group  (PSG)  (Lesley  and  Wheelock  Colleges 
and  the  Cambridge  School  Department),  the  Peace 
Commission  organized  and  ran  the  fourth  annual 
SummCT  Institute  reaching  150  teachers.  Entitled 
"Changing  the  Culture  of  Violence,"  the  Institute 
offered  workshops,  speakers  and  skills  to  build  multi¬ 
cultural,  safe,  equitable  and  democratic  classrooms. 
Teaches  and  staff  (more  than  60  from  Cambridge) 
heard  key-notes  from  multi-cultural  educators,  conflict 
resolution  leaders,  and  cooperation  educators.  Ground¬ 
breaking  in  its  holistic  ^jproach,  the  Institute  offered 
keynotes,  workshops,  reflection  groups  and  community¬ 
building  strategies.  The  Institute  is  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  model  for  creating  school  climates  which  link 
multicultural  issues  to  conflict  resolution  and  are 
capable  of  promoting  non-violence. 

•  Affirmative  Action  Diversity  Working  Group:  A 
committee  of  School  Dq)^ment  administrators, 
multicultural  programmers  and  Peace  Commission 
members  implemented  the  first  year  of  a  comprdiensive 
assessment  tool  and  process  for  use  system-wide  in 
Cambridge.  Aimed  at  building  multi-racial,  multi-class 
connections  between  teachers  and  parents  and  using  a 
Multicultural/Peaceable  School  Self  Study  within  a 
school,  the  project  was  carried  out  at  the  Overseeing  a 
consulting  team  from  Visions.  The  committee  docu¬ 
mented  3  different  approaches  developed  at  each  school 
to  build  or  strengthen  a  more  inclusive  school-wide 
community  while  assessing  the  curriculum  and  climate 
in  each  school.  Based  on  the  success  of  the  adaptable 
model,  2  new  elementary  schools  were  select^  for 
1996  (Tobin  and  Harrington)  and  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  at  CRLS.  On-going  work  will  be  continued  at 
the  original  3  schools  to  build  on  the  first  year  founda¬ 
tion. 

•  Anti-Bias,  Anti- Violence  Elementary  Education 
Initiative:  Initiated  by  the  Peace  Commission  and 
Literacy  Connections,  a  group  of  early  childhood 
educators  and  day  care  directors  convened  a  series  of 
meetings  to  look  at  how  to  build  alliances  between  anti¬ 
bias  work  in  the  classroom  and  anti-violence  work.  Too 
often  in  the  recent  development  of  anti-violence  plans 
for  early  childhood  centers,  directors  have  had  to  chose 
between  multicultural/anti-bias  materials  and  violence 
prevention.  Much  of  the  violence  prevention  curricula 
has  not  been  grounded  in  inclusive  or  bias  related 
materials,  just  as  a  lot  of  multicultural  curriculum  have 
not  addressed  issues  of  violence.  The  group  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  "guide"  for  day  care  directors  on  how  to  assess 
their  centers  and  provide  a  framework  for  integrating 
conflict  resolution  with  multicultural  education. 
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•  Resource  Center  and  Support  for  Cambric^e 
Schools:  The  Commission  has  developed  an  extensive 
library  and  workshop  materials  on  conflict  resolution, 
peace  education,  non-violence  and  multicultural  aware¬ 
ness.  The  Director  has  made  materials  and  staffing 
available  throughout  Cambridge’s  schools. 

WORKING  WITH  YOUTH  TO  BUILD  PEACE- 

ORIENTED  ALTERNATIVES  TO  VIOLENCE 

Promoting  Understandin£  Across  Differences:  Buildin£ 
Peacemakers 

•  12th  Summer  Youth  Work-for-Peace  Camp:  Cam¬ 
bridge  Peace  Commission  ran  its  12th  annual  summer 
"Work-for-Peace"  camp.  Twelve  Cambridge  Rindge 
and  Latin  students  were  selected  to  be  "ambassadors  for 
peace  and  justice."  The  multi-racial  team  of  CRLS 
students  met  for  2  months  to  plan  a  series  of  summer 
activities  which  looked  at  concerns  about  violence.  For 
3  weeks  in  July  they  hosted  a  group  of  young  adults 
(18-25  years  old)  from  all  over  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  (Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Slovenia  and  the  U.S.).  Together  the  group  engaged  in 
discussions,  and  worked  together  to  renovate  low- 
income  housing  through  Just-A-Start.  They  also  created 
a  writing  and  art  project. 

The  CRLS  students,  in  conjunction  with  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  members  and  staff,  designed  a  set  of  discus¬ 
sions  and  programs  focussed  on  hate  violence  and  how 
to  respond  with  programs  for  peace  and  justice.  Within 
the  group,  discussions  focussed  on  sharing  cultural 
awareness,  looking  at  the  realities  of  "the  American 
Dream",  understanding  violence  in  different  countries 
and  looking  at  racism  and  violence  towards  women 
cross-culturally.  Evening  programs,  which  drew  wide 
participation  from  the  public,  highlighted  the  issues  of 
violence  based  on  bigotry  and  the  history  of  communi¬ 
ties  wbo  responded.  These  evenings  included  a  program 
on  hate  violence  with  Cambridge  Interfaith  Alliance 
member,  Lester  Lee,  discussing  the  burning  of  Black 
churches;  a  presentation  on  human  rights  and  the  death 
penalty  with  Anmesty  International;  a  native  Hawaiian 
activist  lead  a  discussion  on  spirituality  and  sovereignty, 
activist  Howard  Zinn  spoke  on  the  history  of  U.S. 
activism  for  social  justice;  and  youth  from  Teens 
Against  Gang  Violence  spoke  on  youth  violenced  and 
youth  as  the  solution. 

Overall,  for  all  the  Camp  participants,  both  international 
and  local,  the  experience  was  successful  in  building  a 
non-violent  community  across  different  cultures,  lan¬ 
guages  and  backgrounds.  The  Cambridge  youths  talked 
about  new  understandings  of  relationships  and  friend¬ 
ships  built  on  peace;  while  the  internationals  left  with  a 
fuller  picture  of  U.S.  life  and  having  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Cambridge.  All  the  participants  became  learners 
and  enthusiasts  for  cross-cultural  and  non-violent 
communication  and  for  being  a  living  model  for  a 
peaceful,  multicultural  community. 


Creating  Programs  for  Cambrittee  Youth  Leadership 

•  Youth  Peace  and  Justice  Corps  (PJC):  A  model 
program  for  combatting  youth  violence  through  creating 
on-going  teams  of  youth  working  for  social  justice  and 
building  a  community  based  on  non-violence,  the  PJC 
completed  a  fourth  year  of  18  existing  CRLS  graduates. 
In  its  second  year  of  collaboration  with  Harvard’s 
Education  for  Action,  3  undergraduates  and  1  graduate 
student  joined  the  PJC  as  staff  financed  by  the  college. 
The  young  people  not  only  serve  as  role  models  for  the 
CRLS  students  but  are  learning  the  skills  of  social 
justice  leadership  for  themselves  as  well.  PJC  consists 
of  a  weddy  Inkitute  on  leadership  development  for 
peace  and  justice  coupled  with  "affinity  groups"  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  campaigns  on  issues  which  promote 
non-violence.  The  idea  for  the  Peace  and  Justice  Corps 
is  the  involvement  of  young  people  in  social  justice 
woik  or  community  action  as  the  alternative  to  vio¬ 
lence.  Past  programs  of  violence  prevention  which  have 
asked  young  people  to  renounce  violence  in  a  social 
context  which  approves  and  encourages  violence  as  part 
of  a  youth’s  rqjutation  have  not  woiked.  Just  saying  no 
to  violence,  even  when  you  become  aware  of  its  deadly 
consequences,  isn’t  enough.  Young  people  need  an 
alternative,  something  they  can  build  a  new  "reputation" 
on.  The  Peace  and  Justice  Corps  offered  the  opportunity 
for  paid  woik  (a  necessity  for  low-income  Cmnbridge 
youth,  most  of  whom  woric  one  and  two  jobs  after 
school)  and  involvement  in  social  change. 

The  Social  Justice  Institute  is  a  weddy  workshop/ 
meeting  for  group  building  through  discussions  about 
the  causes  of  violence  including  racism  and  sexism, 
skill-building  in  the  areas  of  community  organizing  and 
leadership,  and  exposure  to  the  history  and  principles  of 
social  change  organizing.  Within  the  Institute,  youth  are 
organized  into  affinity  groups  of  four  with  one  staff 
person.  The  affinity  groups  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
larger  overall  group  and  still  include  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  participate.  The  youths  learn  to  identity 
their  own  cultural  backgrounds  and  develop  a  pride- 
based  vocabulary  of  presenting  themselves  to  the  world 
and  each  other.  Through  finding  their  own  voices,  they 
can  then  ^preciate  others  of  different  cultures  and 
backgrounds.  The  intensity  of  the  experience  seems  to 
translate  into  a  tasting  effect  in  which  the  young  people 
are  advocates  for  non-violence  and  change  whether  they 
are  alone  on  the  street,  with  peers  or  in  the  group.  In 
the  spring  Institute  sessions,  the  youth  themselves 
organized  the  discussion  presented  on  issues  from 
personal  experience  including  identity  issues  of  Puerto 
Ricans,  Asians,  Portuguese,  Jewish  and  African-Ameri¬ 
can  and  an  education  on  mental  illness. 

The  1995-96  PJC  changed  its  identity  somewhat  by 
involving  younger  CRLS  students  and  by  eliminating 
community  internships  to  allow  more  time  to  create 
social  justice  issue  campaigns.  While  the  new  direction 
was  not  entirely  successful  in  the  first  year,  a  core  of  7 
of  the  younger  students  have  pledged  to  return  and 
provide  leadership  for  the  PJC  of  1996-97.  New  for  the 
PJC  this  past  year  was  the  proliferation  of  calls  from 
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PJC  "graduates."  The  Commission  provided  individual 
and  group  sup^rt  with  workshop  outlines,  issue  sheets, 
and  net-working  assistance.  For  the  first  time  PJC 
graduates  were  involved  in  steering  the  program  as  well 
obtaining  help  to  further  their  activism  on  campuses  or 
in  the  neighboibood. 

The  PJC  was  supported  by  foundation  funding  from  the 
Boston  Foundation,  Hyams  Foundation,  and  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  Youth  Peace  and  Justice  Corps  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  diverse  group  of  youth,  many  of  whom 
have  a  history  of  violence,  can  become  an  advocacy 
team  for  violence  prevration  and  peace  through  social 
justice.  Only  through  a  program  as  intensive  and 
comprdiensive  as  the  Corps  is  this  possible. 

VIOLENCE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY/FOSTERING 
PEACE  THROUGH  BUILDING  BRIDGES 

Reengniziny  Citv-wide  Efforts  for  Peace  and  .lustice 

•  First  Annual  Peace  and  Justice  Awards  Dinner:  In 
the  afiermath  of  memorial  services  for  several  local 
community  activists,  the  Peace  Commission  decided  to 
create  an  op^rtunity  to  recognize  p>eople  wbo  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  promoting  pieace  and  Justice  in  Cambridge 
while  they  were  alive. 

Over  the  summer  of  1995,  the  Commission  sent  out 
hundreds  of  nomination  forms  across  the  city.  The  form 
encouraged  agencies  and  individuals  who  received  them 
to  nominate  "youth,  elders,  activists,  "inspirers"  and 
"survivors."  The  Commission  wanted  to  know  of 
p)eople  who  are  role  models,  individuals  or  programs 
wbo  keep  "their  eyes  on  the  prize"  those  who  see  the 
p)eace  and  hold  on,  life-long  p>eace  and  justice  makers  as 
well  as  those  among  us  whose  daily  lives  may  be 
inspirations  to  their  community."  Churches,  schools, 
day  care  centers  and  communities  from  all  over  Cam¬ 
bridge  responded  to  the  op)px)rtunity  to  honor  Cam¬ 
bridge  p)eople  who  have  contributed  to  decreasing 
violence,  building  community  or  increasing  justice  for 
Cambridge  residents. 

The  Commission  selected  a  group  of  nominees  to 
recognize  and  they  were  honor^  at  an  awards  dinner. 
Among  the  recipients  were  teachers  Kathy  Greeley,  Sue 
Kranz  and  A1  Ferreira  for  their  efforts  to  create  p)eace- 
able,  multicultural  classrooms  and  school  environments 
wUch  promote  accq>tance.  East  Cambridge  activist 
Rich  Vendetti  for  his  crime  watch  efforts,  the  Security 
Staff  at  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  High  School  for 
fostering  a  climate  of  mediation  and  safety,  the  Middle 
East  Restaurant  for  its  community  responsiveness,  and 
the  Eviction  Free  Zone  for  seeking  justice  for  tenants 
and  immigrant  communities.  Awardees  like  Steven 
Brion-Meisels,  Kathy  Roberts,  Paul  Walker,  Peggy  and 
Boone  Schirmer,  Mario  Davila,  Caroline  Hunter  and 
Ken  Williams,  Bob  Moses  and  Mickey  and  Olivia 
Abdson  were  nominated  for  contributions  wliich  are 
both  local  and  global.  Steven’s  work  for  mediation  and 
peacemaking  within  the  school  dqiartment  coincided 
with  being  co-chair  of  Peace  Action  the  national  peace 


group.  Bob  Moses  is  known  for  his  historic  civil  rights 
work  as  well  as  starting  the  Algebra  project  for  students 
at  the  King  Open  School.  Some  awardees  like  former 
Grenadian  UN  ambassador  Dessima  Williams  or  Globe 
columnist  Derrick  Jackson,  writer/theologian  Carter 
Heyward  were  recognized  for  their  broader  contri¬ 
butions,  since  their  local  efforts  are  less  well  known. 
Similarly,  local  activists  such  as  Janet  Murray  of 
CEOC,  Kathy  Roberts,  founder  of  the  Dandelion  Day 
Care  Center,  Cecile  Durmonay  at  the  Community 
Learning  Center  and  Yvon  Lamour  at  CRLS  were 
nominated  primarily  for  their  local  work  although  all  of 
them  have  been  activists  for  national  and  international 
causes.  As  a  result  of  contributions  through  their 
churches.  Mother  Elise  Jones,  Jane  Marston  and  Rev. 
Douglas  Whitlaw  were  honored.  Three  nominees  were 
accq>ted  for  their  contributions  through  music  (both 
nationally  and  within  Cambridge  schools):  folk  sing¬ 
er/activist  Fred  Small,  New  Song  Movement  Sol  y 
Canto  (Rosie  and  Brian  Amador)  and  Ibrahima  Camara. 
Additional  awardees  included  union  activist  Michael 
Bonislawski,  Legal  Services  immigration  lawyer  Nancy 
Kelly,  economic  conversion  activist  Shelagh  Foreman, 
Peace  Action  and  Sustainable  Cambridge  supporter 
Rosalie  Anders,  Human  Service  staff  and  multicultural 
sp)okesp>erson  Roslyn  Shoy,  and  social  worker  Yvorme 
I^preriheim. 

The  dirmer  which  filled  beyond  the  200  person  capracity 
featured  a  dirmer,  slide  show  and  community  gathering. 
A  Lesley  College  intern  interviewed  all  the  awardees, 
and  creating  a  slide  tap)e  which  featured  their  histories 
and  stories.  A  program  booklet  included  write-up)s  on 
each  of  the  nominees  with  quotes  on  their  understanding 
of  pjeace  and  justice.  They  created  leaves  for  a  tree  of 
peace  and  justice  and  offered  .ideas  for  sustaining 
Cambridge.  All  the  recipients  and  guests  commented 
enthusiastically  on  the  experience  of  being  in  such  a 
diverse  and  affirmative  spjace.  Plans  began  that  evening 
for  a  second  armual  dirmer  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of 
1996. 

Coordinated  Citv-wide  Effoiis  for  Violence  Prevention 

•  Creating  a  Domestic- Violence  Free  Cambridge: 
Providing  sup>px)rt  for  the  Women’s  Commission  and 
Violence  Prevention  Coordinator,  the  Commission  has 
been  an  integral  p)art  of  designing  and  prarticiprating  in 
the  creation  of  the  document,  towards  a  Domestic 
Violence  Free  Zone.  The  Director  has  been  a  facilitator 
for  the  small  group  process,  a  member  of  the  design 
team  and  an  on-going  reviewer  for  the  most  innovative, 
comprehensive  approach  for  addressing  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  at  a  municipral  level. 

Disarming  Cambridge 

•  Camp)aign  On  Toys  of  Violence:  Last 'winter  holiday 
season  the  Commission  launched  an  information^ 
camp)aign  about  toys  which  promote  violence.  Although 
toy  manufacturers  of  weapons  and  single  action  war 
figures  are  not  responsible  for  the  real  violence  in  soci¬ 
ety,  they  both  glorify  violence,  make  money  from  it  and 
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contribute  to  desensitizing  children  to  the  effects  of 
violence.  Members  of  the  Commission  developed  a 
flyer  and  informational  materials  about  toys  of  violence 
a^  distributed  it  to  all  Cambridge’s  day  care  centers 
and  early  childhood  programs.  The  materials  provided 
parents  with  some  understanding  about  toys  of  violence 
and  alternative  toys  (for  the  same  price). 

•  Toy  Gun  Tum-In/Tuming  Toy  Guns  Into  Expres¬ 
sions  of  Peace:  In  the  previous  year,  the  Commission 
spear-headed  a  toy  gun  tum-in  program  sponsored  by 
Sandy  and  Son  toy  store  in  Inman  Square.  For  each  gun 
retur^,  Sandy  offered  a  certificate  for  a  non-violent 
toy.  More  than  900  toy  guns  were  brought  to  the  store 
by  children  from  all  over  Cambridge  and  through 
concerted  programs  within  some  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

Taking  the  toy  guns,  the  Commission  decided  to  involve 
interested  students  and  art  teachers  in  a  project  to  create 
alternative  uses  for  the  guns.  Students  at  8  Cambridge 
elementary  schools  and  several  after  school  programs 
expressed  immediate  interest.  The  classrooms  began  by 
drawing  pictures  of  what  toy  guns  could  be  turned  into 
including  images  of  tables  to  serve  food  for  the  home¬ 
less  and  stakes  for  community  gardens  as  well  as 
umbrellas  and  hockey  sticks.  Several  schools  took  piles 
of  the  toy  guns,  broke  them  up  and  built  alternate 
structures  promoting  ideas  of  peace.  A  local  non-profit 
art  project  in  North  Cambridge  also  took  some  of  the 
guns  and  sponsored  several  afternoon  workshops  in 
which  local  children  created  mobiles  and  others  toys  out 
of  the  guns. 

The  Cambridge  Multicultural  Arts  Center  agreed  to 
sponsor  an  exhibit  and  the  creations  were  put  together 
and  displayed  during  December  and  January.  Hundreds 
of  school  children,  through  classes  and  as  individuals  in 
response  to  two  open-houses,  came  to  CMAC  to 
interact  with  the  exWbit.  The  mobiles,  sculptures  and 
drawings  shared  the  space  with  another  youth-oriented 
photograph  exhibit  entitled  Eyes  from  the  Storm.  The 
photographs  were  taken  by  Bosnian  children  in  refugee 
camps  and  encouraged  U.S.  children  to  dialogue 
through  writing  notes  which  could  be  translated  and 
taken  to  Bosnia. 

•  Teachers’  United  to  Resist  Unhealthy  Children’s 
Entertainment  (TRUCE).  With  the  Commission’s 
technical  assistance,  a  coalition  of  teachers  and  daycare 
workers  were  organized  through  the  Boston  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  (BAEYC)  to 
demonstrate  concern  about  the  effects  of  Power  Rangers 
on  young  children.  After  an  initial  demonstration  at  the 
opening  of  the  Power  Rangers  movie  in  June  of  1994 
and  the  development  of  a  packet  of  information  for 
teachers  and  parents  which  is  now  being  used  across  the 
nation,  the  group  coalesced  into  an  organization  called 
TRUCE.  From  the  original  mission  of  Power  Rangers 
materials,  the  group  now  works  on  a  variety  of  re¬ 
sponses  to  a  broader  array  of  issues  relating  to  media 
violence  and  entertainment  violence  which  affects 
younger  children. 


•  Gun  Violence  in  Cambridge:  In  working  with  teachers 
affected  by  children’s  play  with  toy  weapons,  the 
Commission  decided  to  explore  the  reaUties  of  real  guns 
in  the  city  of  Cambridge.  Working  with  the  Coordinator 
for  Violence  Prevention,  and  the  poUce  and  crime  ana¬ 
lysts  to  determine  the  seriousness  of  gun-related  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  city,  the  Commission  is  moving  slowly  to 
identify  approaches  to  reducing  gun-related  violence. 
Some  possible  directions  include  a  gun  registration 
program  for  the  city  which  would  identify  gun-owners 
and  lay  the  ground  work  for  education  and  outreach. 

Community  Awareness  Programs  -  Affirming  Diversity 

•  Remembering  the  Holocaust:  Every  year  the  city  of 
Cambridge  remembers  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  with 
a  program  and  series  of  events  which  cormect  the 
history  and  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  with  current 
issues.  This  past  year,  the  Commission  chaired  the 
effort  for  a  series  of  Holocaust  remembrance  programs 
reaching  a  broad-based  Cambridge  community  through 
gatherings  and  cable  t.v.  The  focus  for  the  program  was 
the  experience  of  children  of  the  Holocaust. 

A  city-wide  program  of  remembrance  in  April  at 
Temple  Beth  Shalom  featured  Steven  Ross  sharing  his 
experiences  as  a  child  in  10  different  concentration 
camps.  The  CRLS  Vocal  Ensemble  sang  from  "I  Never 
Saw  A  Butterfly"  based  on  poems  written  by  children 
in  the  Terezin  concentration  camp,  CRLS  students  read 
from  first  hand  accounts  by  children,  and  The  Commu¬ 
nity  Chorus  of  Cambridge  and  children  from  the  Kesher 
after-school  performed  some  childrens’  songs. 

A  second  program  entitled  "The  Power  of  Hate  Speech" 
at  the  Cambridge  Multicultural  Arts  Center  was  broad¬ 
cast  live  on  CCTV.  This  was  a  community  forum  that 
explored  the  roots  of  hate  speech  in  Nazi  (fermany  and 
look  at  the  creation  of  "enemies"  in  the  90’ s.  Panelists 
included  Northeastern  professor  Jack  Levin,  Pohtical 
Research  Associate  Director  Jean  Hardisty,  Cambridge 
community  activist  Lester  Lee,  ACLU  director  John 
Roberts  and  Reverend  Douglas  Whitlaw. 

A  commemorative  poster  was  created  for  the  program¬ 
ming  which  was  very  popular  and  extended  the  impact 
to  a  wider  audience.  The  poster  was  done  by  local  artist 
Rick  Rawlins  and  was  based  on  a  Marc  Chagall  image 
of  a  mother  and  child  in  a  sky  of  stars  rq>resenting  all 
the  "lights"  of  more  than  1 V2  million  children  who  died 
during  the  Holocaust.  A  booklist  on  children  and  the 
Holocaust  was  prepared  by  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library. 

•  Sister  City  Efforts:  The  Commission  has  been  a 
supporter  with  the  Africa  Sister  City  Campaign  with 
Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe.  They  organized  a  mailing  to 
schools,  day  centers  and  churches  in  the  search  for 
organizations  interested  in  pairing  with  sister  programs 
in  Bulawayo. 

•  Cambri(^e-EI  Salvador  Sister  Project:  A  major 
participant  in  the  Cambridge  -  El  Salvador  Sister 
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Project,  the  Commission  established  an  education 
conunittee  for  the  Sister  City  Project.  It  was  made  up 
of  Cambridge  teachers,  day  care  staff  and  citizens  who 
organized  four  teachers’  delegations  to  San  Jose  las 
Flores.  Utilizing  materials  gathered  from  our 
Salvadoran  sister  city  and  augmented  with  teacher’s 
materials  from  the  Amigos  and  bi-lingual  programs,  the 
Peace  Commission  developed  a  Central  America  Kit. 
During  the  spring  of  1996,  the  director  worked  with  a 
local  committee  to  develop  a  new  format  for  sistering, 
based  on  current  concerns  within  San  Jose  las  Flores. 
The  director  pardciptated  in  a  delegation  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  March  to  meet  with  council  leaders  and  commu¬ 
nity  members  to  work  out  a  new  method  of  assessment 
and  communications.  The  Commission  continues  to 
support  the  Cambrige- Yerevan  Sister  City  Project 
through  joint  recqjtions  and  support  for  the  Armenian 
youth  delegation. 

Acting  Locally  for  Global  Concerns 

•  Hiroshima  Observation:  The  Commission  supported  a 
coalition  of  peace  groups  in  hosting  a  delegation  of 
Hibakusha  to  Cambridge  Friends  Meeting  and  created 
an  anniversary  recognition  of  the  bombings  on  Hiroshi¬ 
ma  and  Nagasaki. 

•  Burma  Support:  Working  with  the  Burma  ROound 
Table,  CPPAX  and  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Service 
Committee,  the  Commission  has  supported  efforts  for 
education  about  the  military  repression  in  Burma.  A 
selective  purchasing  bill  (designed  to  cut  off  state 
support  for  contracts  with  businesses  working  with 
Burma)  passed  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate  and 
was  signed  into  law.  A  similar  bill  is  being  proposed  at 
the  Cambridge  municipal  level. 

•  Resolution  of  support  against  unwarranted  iiyustices: 
In  conjunction  with  local  coalitions  of  community 
groups,  the  Commission  has  drafted  and  submitted  reso¬ 
lutions  against  the  IiKlonesian  r^ression  of  East  Timor, 
the  US  imbargo  on  Cuba,  the  occupation  of  Tibet  and 
the  imprisonment  and  killings  in  Burma.  All  of  these 
atrocities  have  involved  some  form  of  US  funding  or 
sup^rt.  The  Commission  sponsored  a  resolution  in 
support  of  political  prisoner  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  and 
opposing  the  death  penalty.  The  Commission  hosted  a 
reception  for  the  parents  of  Lori  Berenson,  former  MIT 
student  facing  life  imprisonment  for  alleged  political 
activities  in  Peru. 

COORDINATING  WITH  COMMUNITY  AND  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  iNsmTunoNS 

Creating  Community  Service  Collaborations  for  Vio¬ 

lence  Prevention 

Community  Collaboration 

•  Stand  for  Children  -  Cambrit^e:  Collaborating  with 
the  Dqtartment  of  Human  Services,  the  Kids’  Council, 
the  Child  Care  Resource  Center  and  Headstart,  the 
Commission  helped  to  organize  support  for  the  June 


Stand  for  Children  March  in  Washington,  DC.  Initiated 
by  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund,  Stand  for  Children 
was  a  national  effort  to  bring  attention  to  the  needs  and 
plight  of  America’s  children.  In  Cambridge,  the  com¬ 
mittee  organized  2  train  cars  of  residents  to  attend  the 
rally  and  provided  food  and  support  for  the  trip. 

•  Clergy  Connections:  The  Director  met  with  the  Har¬ 
vard  Square  and  Central  Square  Clergy  to  hear  their 
concerns  about  violence  in  Cambridge,  share  Peace 
Commission  and  Violence  Prevention  ideas  and  set  up 
netwoiks  for  on-going  conununications.  The  Director 
regularly  attends  the  Boston-area  Ten  Point  Coalition  to 
support  its  work  on  violence  and  economic  injustice. 

•  Community  Crisis  Response  Team:  The  Director  is 
part  of  the  Community  Crisis  Response  Team  based  at 
the  Cambridge  Hospital.  It  offers  intervention  and 
effective  processing  to  the  whole  communities  affected 
by  local  traumas. 

•  Monthly  Violence  Prevention  Network  Breakfast: 
The  Di^tor  participates  in  the  monthly  breakfast  of 
violence  prevention  programs  based  in  greater  Boston 
including  the  District  Attorney’s  Office,  police,  agency 
persoimel,  hospital  staff,  street  workers,  school  staff 
and  state  programs.  The  breakfast  provides  information, 
updates  and  resources. 

Building  Citv/Universitv  Efforts  for  Peace 

•  Bunting  Institute  Peace  Fellowship  -  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lie:  The  Commission  Director  has  been  an  on-going 
member  of  the  Bunting  network  for  community  issues, 
and  participated  in  the  committee  to  select  the  1995 
Bunting  Peace  Fellow. 

•  Collaboration  with  Education  for  Action:  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  working  with  the  social  action  program  at 
Harvard  to  develop  Cambridge  community  sites  for 
students  as  well  as  a  pairing  of  activist  college  youth 
with  High  School  youth.  This  included  a  successful 
presentation  to  130  members  of  the  Freshman  Urban 
Program. 

Working  with  Peace  Organizations 

The  Peace  Commission,  through  its  Director  and 
Commissioners,  is  involved  in  on-going  networking  and 
collaborations  with  national  and  local  peace  organizations 
based  in  Cambridge  including:  on-going  collaboration  with 
a  consortium  of  groups  based  at  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  to  create  a  Boston-area  Peace  and  Justice 
Center,  co-sponsoring  a  conference  and  on-going  work  on 
conversion  and  weapons  controls  with  Peace  Action; 
cormections  to  domestic  issues  with  Mobilization  for 
Survival;  joint  resolutions  with  Latin  America  and 
Caribbean  Solidarity  Association  (LAC ASA);  joint 
coiTunittee  work  with  American  Friends  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  Sister  of  Notre  Dame  Peace  and  Justice,  Citizens 
for  Participation  in  Political  Action  (CPPAX),  United 
Church  of  Christ  Peace  and  Justice  Office,  and  Witness 
for  Peace;  sponsoring  a  conference  on  the  United  Nations 
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with  the  World  Federalists;  and  organizing  joint  confer¬ 
ences,  campaigns  or  forums  with  Amnesty  International, 
Center  for  ^ychological  Studies,  Children  of  War, 
CEASE  and  Fellowship  of  Recondliation. 

The  Commission,  which  is  staffed  by  one  person,  is 
assisted  by  a  volunteer  group  of  Commissioners  (ages  18 
to  75)  rq)resentative  of  Cambridge  clergy,  teachers,  CRLS 
graduates,  neighborhood  activists,  security  guards,  parents 
and  others  wanting  to  make  Cambridge  a  city  of  non¬ 
violence,  justice  and  community.  Through  grants  and 
collaborations.  Commission  projects  also  include  intern¬ 
ships,  youth  woridng  for  a  stipend,  a  part-time  coordinator 
and  trainer. 


Rent  Control 

Rent  Control  was  adopted  in  Cambridge  by  the 
Cambridge  City  Council  in  1970  and  readopted  in  1976  in 
response  to  a  severe  shortage  of  rental  housing.  Because  of 
this  shortage,  and  the  lack  of  new  construction  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing,  the  City  chose  to  regulate  rents 
and  evictions  so  that  tenants  would  not  be  forced  out  of 
their  community  by  the  rising  housing  costs.  A  volunteer 
Rent  Control  Board  and  a  City  dqwtment  were  established 
pursuant  to  the  Rent  Control  ^ard  Act  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

On  November  8,  1994,  a  statewide  referendum 
(Question  #9)  was  passed  which,  had  it  been  enacted  as 
passed,  would  have  ended  rent  control  on  January  1 ,  1995. 
However,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Legislature  passed 
Chapter  282  of  the  Acts  of  1994.  On  January  4,  1995,  the 
Governor  signed  into  law  the  bill  which  dramatically 
changed  the  nature  of  rent  control  as  we  had  known  it. 

Chapter  282,  which  was  called  "An  Act  Providing 
for  the  Alleviation  of  Hardships  to  Tenants",  was  intended 
to  provide  a  transition  period  rather  than  the  abrupt  end  to 
Rent  Control  which  Question  9  provided.  Under  Ch^ter 
282  all  units  that  were  subject  to  rent  control  would  be 
decontrolled  unless  the  housdiold  includes  a  tenant  who 
was  an  occupant  on  November  8,  1994,  who  qualifies  for 
protected  status.  Tenants  who  may  be  eligible  for  protected 
status  include  the  elderly,  disabl^,  and  other  low-income 
tenants. 

Under  the  phase-out  provisions  of  Ch^ter  282,  all 
remaining  controlled  rental  units  will  be  decontrolled  on 
January  1,  1997. 

THE  RENT  CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 

Rent  Control  had  been  administered  on  a  daily  basis 
by  twenty-five  full-time  and  several  part-time  staff.  Prima¬ 
ry  staff  responsibilities  included  rent  setting,  eviction 
review,  removal  permit  review,  status  determinations, 
enforcement  actions,  and  public  information  and  assistance. 
Over  the  course  of  FY96  those  positions  were  phased-out. 
As  of  July  1 ,  1996,  the  Rent  Control  budget  was  eliminat¬ 
ed.  One  part-time  employee  was  retained  by  the  Law 
Department  to  complete  the  remaining  tasks  associated  with 
the  final  phase-out  of  rent  control. 


The  primary  tasks  that  the  Rent  Control  staff  did 

during  FY%  were  the  following: 

1.  Provided  Public  Assistance,  both  in  person  and  via 
telephone  to  tenants  and  landlords; 

2.  Conducted  interviews  with  tenants  to  determine  \\fiich 
tenants  qualify  for  Protected  Status  and  processed  their 
^plications; 

3.  Calculated  the  5%/30%  rent  increases  mandated  by 
Chapter  282  and  continued  to  set  maximum  rents  for  all 
covered  units; 

4.  Under  the  City’s  Transitional  Assistance  Program 
(TAP),  provide  services  and  training  to  landlords, 
tenants,  and  various  community  groups  and  City 
agencies;  provided  other  City  agencies  with  information 
and  data  required  for  the  implementation  of  the  City’s 
new  affordable  housing  initiatives; 

5.  Conducted  administrative  review  of  Determinations  of 
Protected  Status  and  Decontrol,  upon  the  request  of 
landlords  or  tenants; 

6.  Represented  the  Rent  Control  Board  on  Judicial  Review 
of  Board  decisions  and  challenge  to  Board  regulations; 
and 

7.  Archived  Rent  Control  Board  records. 


Office  of  Cable  Television 

During  FY96,  the  Office  of  Cable  Television 
Channel  37,  Cambridge  Municipal  Television  (CMT), 
cablecasted  over  17  hours  a  week  of  regular  series  pro¬ 
gramming  and  about  5  hours  a  wedc  of  special,  or  annual 
project  programming.  CMT  continues  to  expand  its 
program  offering  by  working  more  extensively  with  City 
departments  to  keep  residents  informed. 

CMT  also  serves  as  an  in-house  television  produc¬ 
tion  facility  for  all  City  departments.  Over  27  dqwtments 
and  divisions  regularly  make  use  of  this  service  for  the 
production  of  training  tapes,  informational  videos,  public 
service  announcements,  presentation  graphics,  or  for 
coverage  of  important  dep^ment  events  and  programs. 

A  primary  goal  of  municipal  programming  is  to 
increase  resident  awareness  of  the  city  they  live  in  and  to 
promote  a  sense  of  involvement  and  p^cipation  with  their 
City  government.  We  are  currently  in  our  tenth  year  of 
City  Council  coverage  and  our  fifth  year  of  overseeing 
School  Committee  meeting  coverage,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
grams,  documentaries,  public  service  announcements,  and 
training  tapes  produced  with  City  dqwtments  and  agen¬ 
cies.  As  CMT’s  outreach  to  City  dqwtments  grows, 
impact  within  the  City  government  will  continue  to  expand. 

Cambridge  City  Council 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Cable  Television  (OCT) 
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have  provided  viewers  of  the  Cambridge  City  Council 
Me^ngs  with  an  easier,  more  focused  production  of 
meetings.  Last  year,  the  office  introduced  a  modem  video 
graphics  system  to  help  viewers  understand  and  follow  the 
meetings  held  in  the  Sullivan  Chamber.  In  past  times, 
viewers  needed  to  have  an  understanding  of  die  Council 
rules,  or  to  have  a  copy  of  the  meeting’s  agenda  to  know 
when  particular  items  were  discussed.  With  the  new 
system,  meeting  coverage  is  easier  to  follow  and  under¬ 
stand  because  it  informs  the  viewer  of  the  topic  and  give 
some  details  of  the  matter  being  discussed.  Now  viewers 
can  tune  in  during  a  meting  and  see,  by  the  gr^)hic 
information  presented  what  issue  is  being  discussed.  These 
me^ings  can  be  seen  live  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Monday  and  the 
rq)eats  occur  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  5:30  p.m.  and 
Friday  mornings  at  10:00  a.m.  Note  that  this  schedule  is 
only  in  effect  ^^ilen  the  Cambridge  City  Council  is  meet¬ 
ing.  Check  the  programming  schedule  on  Channel  37  for 
exact  dates. 

Series  Programming 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  produces  series  type 
programming  for  the  Municipal  Channel  37.  One  such 
series,  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library,  entitled  THE  AUTHOR  SERIES,  is  in  it’s  eighth 
year  of  production.  This  year,  eighteen  programs  were 
recorded  for  cablecasting  on  the  City’s  cable  channel. 
Authors  included:  Bell  Hooks,  William  Buckley,  Jr., 
Jonathan  Kozol,  Noel  Ignatiev,  James  Ransome,  James 
McBride,  Fox  ^tterfield,  and  others.  Many  authors  were 
greeted  with  packed  halls  and  interest  in  cablecasting  was 
well  accq>ted.  OCT  was  also  responsible  for  closed  circuit 
television  monitors  in  the  library  for  patrons  that  could  not 
fit  into  the  hall. 

A  second  library  series  produced  this  year  was  the 
O’Neill  Library  Community  Writers’  Series.  This  series 
differed  by  highlighting  local  community  authors  for 
exposure  and  to  show  diverse  local  talent.  Names  such  as 
Christine  Palmidessi  and  Anne  Whitney  saw  the  screens  of 
Channel  37  for  the  first  time. 

Working  with  the  Human  Services  Dq)artment,  The 
Summer  Sizzles  Concert  Series  was  recorded  to  add  a 
musical  flair  to  Municipal  Television.  Artists  included  the 
James  Montgomery  Band,  Blue  Heaven,  The  Ninth  Street 
Band,  and  New  Creation.  The  kids  were  included  with 
coverage  of  the  Kids’  Concerts  at  Danehy  Park  where  Igor 
Fokim,  Mary-Anne  Donnelly,  Silver  the  Clown,  and  Ned 
Landin  received  excited  toddlers  to  welcome  their  perfor¬ 
mances. 

Exploring  Cultural  Diversity,  in  it’s  third  year  of 
production,  also  received  coverage  by  Channel  37.  This 
series  covered  topics  such  as  the  School  to  Work  Initiative 
aiKi  the  Cambridge  Career  Paths  Internship  Program. 

Annual  Programs 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  has  continued  to 
support  many  annual  programs  sponsored  by  City  dqwt- 
ments.  This  year  the  list  included:  the  "1996  City  of 
Cambridge  Employee  Awards  Ceremonies,"  "Recycling 
Awards  Caemonies,"  "Student  Awareness  Fire  Education 
Program  Graduation,"  "Handel’s  Messiah  at  Kresge 


Auditorium,"  "CRLS  Seventh  Aimual  Chamber  Concert," 
"Memorial  Day,"  "Veteran’s  Day,"  "Patriots  Day,"  "10th 
Aimual  City  Run  Road  Race,"  and  others.  These  programs 
and  others  are  part  of  the  yearly  foundation  of  event 
coverage.  Viewers  that  are  un^le  to  join  these  events  have 
come  to  expect  these  and  other  atmual  programs. 

Police  &  Public  Safety 

Public  Safety  and  Conununity  Awareness  programs 
centering  around  the  Police  Dq)attment  are  also  part  of 
Chaimel  37’s  main  programming  lineup.  Ongoing  series 
such  as  "Officer  of  the  Month"  highlight  the  department’s 
members  and  give  residents  a  human  look  at  the  people 
that  operate  the  department. 

Coverage  was  also  provided  for  the  "Citizen’s  Police 
Academy  Graduation",  and  the  "Police  Department 
Swearing  In  Ceremonies"  that  were  held  at  City  Hall. 
Viewers  were  able  to  watch  a  rare  ceremony  usually 
reserved  for  participants  and  family.  This  program  was  so 
well  received,  it  will  become  an  aimual  event  for  viewers. 
Also  the  first  "DARE  Graduations"  were  covered  from  the 
Morse,  Fletcher,  King  and  Harrington  Schools.  The  young 
men  and  women  of  the  City  were  congratulated  and 
honored  for  passing  this  drug  awareness  course. 

A  collaboration  of  MIT  and  Cambridge  Police  forces 
was  also  highlighted.  This  program  focused  on  the  joint 
effort  of  both  departments  and  how  they  complement  each 
other  for  added  security  and  safety  for  all  residents  of  the 
City. 

"National  Night  Out"  coverage  including  Hands 
Across  Alewife,  Hands  Across  the  River  on  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue  Bridge,  and  events  at  Rindge  Field  resulted  in 
a  program  for  presentation  for  an  Award  for  all  National 
Night  Out  participants  around  the  country. 

Emergency  Operations 

This  year  the  Office  of  Cable  Television  fine-tuned 
its  role  in  Emergency  Communications  with  the  addition  of 
new  communication  technologies  to  make  subscribers  more 
aware  of  situations  in  the  City.  A  system  for  immediate 
contact  with  Channel  37  allows  information  to  be  relayed 
on  Municipal  Television  within  minutes.  Therefore  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  snow  emergencies,  school  closings  or  other 
more  potentially  damaging  situations  are  communicated 
almost  immediately  after  decision  are  made.  Information 
such  as  emergency  numbers,  contacts,  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  give  guidance  to  subscribers  for  the  situation. 

In  the  event  of  a  drastic  situation  that  requires 
emergency  coverage,  the  regular  Cable  TV  schedule  is 
preempted.  Information  on  the  emergency  situation  can 
then  be  broadcast  to  all  subscribers. 

Library 

Special  events  sponsored  by  the  library  were  also 
product.  This  includkl  topics  on:  "Saving  on  Taxes," 
"What  Every  Business  Owner  Should  Know,"  and  "Rogers 
Celebration  at  the  Valente  Branch  Library."  Video  produc¬ 
tion  coverage  included  the  branches  of  the  library  as  well. 
Coverage  of  the  Library  Expansion  gave  residents  a  view 
of  the  plans  proposed. 
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Special  Programs 

Special  programs  evolve  from  special  projects  by 
City  dq>artments  and  agencies.  Coverage  of  the  "St. 
Patrick’s  Day  Parade"  was  a  milestone  in  OCX’s  pro¬ 
duction  capabilities.  For  the  first  time,  live,  three-camera 
remote  coverage  of  an  event  occurred.  The  amount  and 
complexity  of  equipment  for  such  an  event  has  been  finally 
realized  by  the  dqjartment.  OCT  is  now  able  to  duplicate 
this  coverage  for  future  City  events. 

Another  first  was  the  coverage  of  the  "1995  Cam¬ 
bridge  Municipal  Ejections."  Residents  saw  the  election 
process  firsthand  on  Channel  37.  This  effort  between 
Continental  Cablevision  and  Cambridge  Municipal  Televi¬ 
sion  marks  a  milestone  in  cooperative  efforts  bkween  the 
two  entities.  With  the  introduction  of  the  efforts  of  Chaimel 
37,  a  more  in-depth  look  at  the  election  was  communicated 
to  the  viewers. 

Sports  coverage  by  OCT  was  increased  with  the 
coverage  of  the  "1996  Mayor’s  Cup  Baseball  Tourna¬ 
ment."  Chaimel  37  provided  full  color  and  commentary 
coverage  of  this  six-game,  two-day  event.  This  event  was 
attended  by  over  100  Cambridge  Little  League  players. 
Cable  coverage  was  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the 
event. 

"Snowstorm  in  the  City"  portrayed  life  at  the  Dept, 
of  Public  Works  (DPW)  during  an  18-hour  shift.  Channel 
37  climbed  along  for  the  ride  which  allowed  viewers  to  see 
the  many  different  operations  needed  for  clearing  away 
snow  during  the  height  of  the  storm.  Close  coverage  was 
given  to  DPW  operation  including  Garage  Operations,  to 
Dispatch  and  Control,  and  Plowing  to  Quality  Control. 
Viewers  were  presented  with  a  department  that  ran  like 
clockworic  to  ke^  City  streets  passable  for  emergency 
vehicles  and  the  general  public. 

"A  Tour  of  the  Cambridge  Water  Department: 
Water  Processing"  provided  an  in-depth  look  at  the  present 
water  processing  facility.  All  steps  of  this  facility  from 
water  intake  at  the  three  Cambridge  Reservoirs  to  Filter 
Beds  to  Chlorine  treatment  were  explained  in  detail  with 
graphics  and  visualization.  Viewers  were  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  process  of  water  processing  through  basic  terms 
and  easy-to-follow  m^.  This  program  was  the  first  in  a 
three-jwt  project  of  the  entire  Water  System.  Watershed 
and  Ehstribution  will  follow  in  the  coming  year. 

Other  topics  of  interest  also  focused  on  recycling 
with  "Commercial  Curbside  Recycling  in  Cambridge," 
"Computerization  of  Elections,"  "Jobs  &  Poverty:  Where 
are  we  going,"  "Managing  Diversity,"  "1996  CRLS 
Scholarship  and  Awards  Ceremony,"  "Block  Grant 
Funding  in  Cambridge, "  "Cambridge  First  Day  at  MIT, " 
"Health  Care:  The  Cost  of  Survival,"  and  others.  These 
programs  allow  Municipal  Television  to  spread  out  cover¬ 
age  to  many  different  comers  of  the  City. 

The  dedication  of  the  Haggerty  School,  the  Agassiz 
School,  and  the  Cambridge  Senior  Center  Dedication  also 
received  coverage  from  Channel  37.  These  three  events 
marked  completion  of  major  undertakings  from  the  City. 
Along  with  diese  dedications,  the  "Groundbreaking  of  the 
Frisoli  Youth  Center"  represented  a  new  chapter  in 
supporting  the  youth  of  the  city. 

Other  Services 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  also  serves  the  City 


in  other  aspects  of  the  audio  and  video  medium.  This  year 
the  office  services,  ^\ilich  include  Chaimel  37  Bulletin 
Board  Access,  and  Video  Production  Services,  (Event 
coverage,  Trmning  Programs,  Presentation  GrapWcs,  and 
Editing  Vi"  or  %"  videotape)  have  expanded  to  include 
Duplication  Services,  Audio  Recording  and  Production, 
Time  Lapse  Recording,  Hioto  Manipulation,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Project  Management.  With  the  expansion  of 
services,  more  city  departments  and  agencies  have  been 
utilizing  video  and  audio  production  to  get  projects  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  word  out  to  citizens  and  employees. 

Consumer  Assistance 

Although  cable  programming  may  be  its  most  visible 
aspect,  the  Cable  Office  regularly  serves  as  a  source  of 
information  on  cable  and  other  communications  realms  and 
as  a  liaison  for  Cambridge  residents  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance  in  dealing  with  Continental  Cablevision  the 
City’s  cable  licensee.  The  Office  handles  everything  from 
simple  informational  requests  to  complaints  about  service 
and  billing  disputes.  Through  proper  affiliation  the  Cable 
Office  stays  abreast  of  all  the  legal,  technical,  and  consum¬ 
er  orienteii  areas  of  the  cable  television  arena.  Constant 
effort  is  being  made  to  sort  out  multiple  issues  and  new 
regulations. 


Water  Department 

The  Cambridge  Water  Department  (CWD)  is  a 
municipally  owned  and  operated  water  utility  servicing 
approximately  95,000  permanent  residents.  The  CWD 
operates  as  an  agency  of  City  government  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  City  Manager  who  delegates  the 
overall  responsibility  of  the  water  operation  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Director.  Five  members  comprise  the  Water  Board,  all 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  City  Manager  and  serve  as 
an  advisory  to  the  Managing  Director  and  staff.  The  CWD 
is  regulat^  by  federal  and  state  drinking  water  codes. 
Operating  budget,  debt  service  and  capital  improvement 
projects  are  financed  by  the  sale  of  water.  An  increasing 
block  rate  structure  (refer  to  Table  I)  serves  to  promote 
water  conservation  by  means  of  a  progressive  pricing 
schedule  that  raises  the  cost  jjer  unit  of  water  service  in  the 
blocks  of  higher  consumption.  The  rate  structure,  which  is 
approved  by  the  City  Council,  consists  of  five  incremental 
block  rates  for  water  consumption  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1,  1996  and  ending  March  31,  1997. 


TABLE  1 

Consumption 

Water  Rate 

(CCF)‘ 

($/CCF)* 

Block  1 

0-40 

1.79 

Block  2 

41-400 

1.93 

Block  3 

401-2,000 

2.04 

Block  4 

2,001-10,000 

2.18 

Block  5 

Over  10,000 

2.34 

'CCF  is  an  abbreviation  for  100  cubic  feet.  One  CCF  is 
approximately  750  gallons.  One  gallon  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  drinking  water  costs  about  three  tenths  of  a 
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cent  ^jplying  the  most  expensive  block  rate  of 
$2.34. 

*CCF  denotes  hundreds  cubic  feet 


The  rate  structure  above  reflects  a  16.8  percent 
increase  from  last  year’s  water  rates.  Prior  year  water  rate 
increases  in  1995  and  1994  were  3.7  percent  and  4.3 
percent  respectively.  This  year’s  increase  was  needed  to 
build  up  the  water  fund  balance  so  that  the  City  could 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  new  water  treatment 
facility  at  the  Fresh  Pond  Reservation.  The  construction  of 
the  new  facility  is  slated  for  commencement  in  1997  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  sewer  component  of  the  water  and 
sewer  bill  will  increase  by  only  0.1%,  the  combined 
increase  customers  will  pay  is  6.0%  or  a  $32.00  annual 
increase  for  a  single  family  residential  user.  Table  2  dq>icts 
the  projected  impact  on  individual  residential  sewer  and 
water  uses: 


TABLE! 


Residence 


Approximate  Annual  Balance 


Single  Family  $32.00 

Two  Family  $39.00 

Three  Family  $57.00 

Four-Eight  Family  $85.00 


The  City  continues  to  offer  the  Senior  Citizen 
Discount  Program  for  wato-  and  sewer  use.  This  program, 
^^1lich  was  implemented  in  FY91,  provides  either  a  10 
percent  or  25  percent  discount  on  water/sewer  bills, 
dq)ending  on  certain  qualifications.  Any  resident  who 
owns  and  occupies  his  or  her  home  and  vriio  is  65  years 
old  or  older  on  July  1st  qualifies  for  the  10  percent  dis¬ 
count.  This  discount  may  not  exceed  $60  for  the  fiscal 
year.  To  qualify  for  the  25  percent  discount,  a  homeowner 
must  be  70  years  of  age  or  older  and  must  have  been 
granted  the  Clause  41C  Elderly  Real  Estate  Exemption, 
wfiich  is  based  on  demonstrated  financial  need.  This 
discount  may  not  exceed  $150  for  the  fiscal  year.  During 
FY95,  2,672  housdiolds  took  advantage  of  the  discount 
programs. 

The  CWD  is  comprised  of  five  major  divisions: 


1.  Administration 

2.  Watershed 

3.  Water  Quality  and  Treatment  Operations 

4.  Transmission  and  Distribution 

5.  &igineering  and  Program  Development 


performing  quality  control  inspections  for  leaks,  faulty 
registrations,  damaged  meters  and  illegal  water  connec¬ 
tions. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Department  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Division  of  Water  Supply 
(DEP/DWS)  awarded  the  CWD  first  place  in  the  1996 
Public  Water  System  Awards  Program  for  outstanding 
performance  and  achievement  in  the  Very  Large  Commu¬ 
nity  System  category.  Judging  was  based  on  a  point  system 
which  was  determined  by  compliance  with  the  drinking 
water  regulations,  overall  evaluation  of  statistical  rqxirts 
submitted  and  the  ability  to  consistently  provide  high 
quality  drinking  water.  This  is  the  first  time  the  CWD  has 
won  such  an  award. 


1“  place  in  the  DEP/DWS  1996  "Public  Water  System 
Awards  Program”. 


Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this  year 

in  Administration  are  as  follows: 

•  the  initiation  of  the  first  phase  of  an  on-going  public 
relations  program  to  improve  customer  service  and  to 
educate  the  public  about  water-related  activities  and 
issues;  and 

•  informational  newsletters,  videos,  an  introductory  bro¬ 
chure  and  a  slide  presentation  were  a  few  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  currently  being  shared  with  the  public  at 
neighborhood  meetings,  in  mailings,  on  bulletin  boards 
throughout  the  Fresh  Pond  Reservation,  on  the  Internet, 
in  local  newspapers  and  on  cable  TV. 

Watershed 


Accomplishments  achieved  this  year  are  summarized 
by  division. 

Administration 

The  Administration  division  is  responsible  for: 
human  resource  management,  budgeting,  fiscal  affairs, 
procurement,  policy  development  and  customer  service. 
This  division  is  also  responsible  for  processing  quarterly 
water  bills  for  the  13,946  metered  accounts  in  the  City  and 


The  Watershed  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
management  and  operations  of  the  City’s  four  reservoirs 
and  contributory  watersheds  in  Cambridge,  Belmont, 
Lexington,  Wal^am,  Lincoln  and  Weston.*  The  Division 
develops  and  implements  complex  watershed  protection 
plans,  which  include  hazardous  materials  response  plan¬ 
ning,  community  outreach,  public  education,  environmental 
compliance  review,  site  development  monitoring  and 
stormwater  management.  During  FY96  over  20  construc¬ 
tion  projects  were  reviewed  and  monitored  in  the  24 
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square-mile  "up  country"  watershed. 

A  major  component  of  watershed  protection  is  the 
Ranger  Program  which  started  in  1994  at  the  Fresh  Pond 
Reservation.  This  was  expanded  this  year  to  address  issues 
throughout  the  water  supply  system  on  projects  including 
use  assessment,  public  programs,  community  and  agency 
outreach,  educational  information  in  a  variety  of  media  and 
regular  site  patrols  of  public  contact  and  rules  enforcement. 


Grounds  crew  at  Fresh  Pond 


Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this  year 

in  Watershed  are  listed  below: 

•  Completed  groundwater  monitoring  program  at  Fresh 
Pond. 

•  Initiated  a  pilot  watershed  business  partnership  program 
with  GTE  and  Polaroid  Corporations. 

•  Completed  the  development  of  Geographic  Information 
System  (GIS)  watershed  protection  b^e  maps  for  the 
Hobbs  Brook  and  Stony  Brook  Watersheds. 

•  Completed  equipment  acquisition,  pilot  fire  dq)artment 
training  and  response  atlas  for  the  watershed  communi¬ 
ties  hazardous  materials  response  program. 

•  Completed  Stony  Brook  embankment  stabilization  (1000 
feet)  in  cooperation  with  the  MBTA. 

•  Negotiated  for  the  City’s  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  the  Marrett  Road 
widening  project  which  resulted  in  maximizing  design, 
construction  and  maintenance  standards  to  insure  water¬ 
shed  protection. 

•  Developed  a  Water-Week  Workshop  for  teachers 
working  in  public  and  private  schools  in  Cambridge. 
Participated  in  Cambridge  PubUc  Schools  Teacher 
Workshops  at  the  invitation  of  Science  Staff  Develop¬ 
ers. 

•  Developed  and  presented  an  in-service  training  program 


for  the  Cambridge  Police  Department  on  the  Ranger 
Program  and  enforcement  issues  at  Fresh  Pond  Reser¬ 
vation. 

Water  Quality  and  Treatment 

The  Water  Quality  and  Treatment  Operations 
Division  is  primarily  responsible  for  operating  the  water 
filtration  plant  at  Fresh  Pond.  This  includes  overseeing 
water  treatment  and  laboratory  operations.  This  division  is 
also  responsible  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  new  Water  Treatment  Plant  (WTP) 
at  Fresh  Pond.  The  new  WTP  will  be  located  in  the  same 
location  as  the  existing  WTP  and  will  be  in  the  same 
output  c^)acity  of  24  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd)  as  the 
existing  WTP  but  it  will  be  contained  in  a  more  compact 
building  structure  that  will  occupy  less  real  estate.  In 
addition  to  the  new  WTP,  improvements  to  the  Fresh  Pond 
shoreline  and  pathways  are  planned  as  well  as  inspections 
and  r^)airs  of  other  related  water  supply  facilities  such  as 
gatehouses;  reservoirs;  and  pipelines.  Construction  is 
anticipated  to  begin  during  the  fall  of  1997  with  completion 
planned  in  1999. 

A  new  WTP  is  needed  because  the  existing  WTP  is 
70  years  old  and  has  exceeded  its  useful  life.  As  a  result, 
the  City  pursued  the  following  options:  Option  1  -  Rdiabil- 
itation  of  Existing  WTP;  Option  2  -  Abandon  Existing 
Water  Supply  and  Purchase  Water  from  MWRA;  and 
Option  3  -  Construct  New  WTP. 

Option  1,  Rdiabilitation  of  Existing  WTP,  is  cost 
prohibitive  and  would  not  be  easily  adaptable  to  new 
technologies  as  regulations  may  warrant  and  thus  was 
eliminated  from  consideration.  Option  2,  Abandon  Existing 
Water  Supply  and  Purchase  Water  from  MWRA,  was  also 
eliminated  from  further  consideration  because  water  users 
would  be  charged  higher  water  rates,  the  City  would 
abandon  a  precious  water  resource  and  the  City  would 
negate  the  benefits  of  past  investments  in  the  watershed  and 
reservoir  facilities.  Option  3,  Construct  New  WTP,  was 
found  to  be  the  most  cost  effective  option  as  well  as 
providing  a  state-of-the-art  water  treatment  facility,  and 
thus  was  selected  as  the  preferred  option.  Commencing  in 
1989,  objectives  were  established  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  location  for  a  new  WTP. 

Site  selection  methodology  involved  developing  a  list 
of  all  potential  sites,  eliminating  sites  by  ^plying  succes¬ 
sively  more  restrictive  criteria,  and  finely,  determining  a 
preferred  site.  The  selection  of  siting  criteria  and  the  order 
of  their  application  were  based  on  achieving  the  overall 
project  goal  of  ensuring  a  safe  drinking  water  supply  while 
minimizing  environmental  impact.  The  siting  study  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  existing  WTP  site  is  the  best  option,  with 
demolition  of  the  existing  WTP  and  construction  of  the 
new  facilities  in  the  same  location. 

The  project  involves  the  following  major  compo¬ 
nents: 

•  Use  of  the  MWRA’s  water  supply  via  existing  connec¬ 
tions  for  the  duration  of  construction. 

•  Demolish  the  existing  WTP  and  associated  buildings. 

•  Construct  a  new  24  mgd  WTP  and  associated  facilities. 
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•  Install  a  new  raw  watCT  intake  in  Fresh  Pond  Reservoir. 

•  Implement  site  access  improvements  on  Fresh  Pond 
Parkway. 

•  Perform  maintenance  activities  at  Fresh  Pond  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  new  WTP. 

•  Inspect  and  r^>air  related  water  supply  system  facilities 
(e.g.  gatdiouses,  reservoirs,  and  pipelines). 

During  this  past  year,  the  concq)tual  design  for  this 
endeavor  was  completed  and  the  Environmental  NotiUca- 
tion  Form  (ENF)  was  filed  and  approved.  The  concq)tual 
design,  including  site  and  water  treatment  process  selec¬ 
tion,  was  scrutinized  and  commented  on  by  an  independent 
peer  review  committee  before  acc^tance.  A  final  design 
contract  was  negotiated  and  signed  with  Camp,  Dresser  & 
McKee,  Inc.  (CDM).  Final  design  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  Summer  of  1997. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this  year 
in  Water  Quality  and  Treatment  Operations  are  as  follows: 

•  Produced  and  delivered  5.369  billion  gallons  of  finished 
water  to  the  City.  In  1995,  the  average  daily  water 
consumption  was  14.7  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd) 
wliich  was  3%  less  than  last  year’s  average  of  15.15 
mgd. 

•  Completed  interim  treatment  plan  improvements  which 
included  the  installation  of  a  positive  ventilation  system 
in  the  control  room,  the  instadlation  of  safety  railings  in 
the  filter  plant  and  a  filter  backwash  chlorination 
system. 

•  Acquired  approval  to  discharge  residuals  into  MWRA 
sanitary  system. 

Transmission  and  Distribution 

The  Transmission  and  Distribution  Division  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  maintenance,  installation  and 
general  uf^eq)  of  the  distribution  pipeline  facilities.  These 
facilities  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  transmission  mains, 
water  sw^'ices,  hydrants,  valves  and  fire  protection  appur¬ 
tenances.  The  distribution  system  is  made  up  of  approxi¬ 
mately  180  miles  of  water  mains  ranging  in  size  from  4  to 
42  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  over  1,650  fire  hydrants, 
4,500  valves,  18,000  valve  boxes  and  13,500  services 
within  the  distribution  system. 

The  pipeline  network  starts  in  Waltham  where  water 
is  conveyed  from  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir  to  the  Fresh 
Pond  Reservoir.  The  water  is  filtered  and  treated  at  Fresh 
Pond  and  then  pumped  to  the  Payson  Park  Finished  Water 
Reservoir  locat^  in  Belmont  via  a  40-inch  pipeline.  The 
elevation  associated  with  the  Payson  Park  Reservoir 
provides  the  hydrostatic  pressure  he^  to  meet  the  pressure 
requirements  for  the  City’s  distribution  network.  The 
following  table  depicts  totd  units  of  work  completed  this 
year  vctsus  previous  year’s  totals. 


Units  Completed 


Cat^ory 

FY95 

FY96 

Meters  Installed/Rqiaired 

595 

847 

Leaks  Rqjaired/Checked 

108 

142 

Services  Installed/Rqilaced 

294 

235 

Hydrants  -  Rq)laced 

78 

45 

Hydrants  -  Repaired 

220 

194 

V^ves  Install^ 

93 

82 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this  year 
in  Transmission  and  Distribution  are  listed  below: 

•  Rehabilitated  3.5  miles  of  water  mains  and  replaced  235 
lead  water  services  with  copper  throughout  the  City. 

•  Increased  the  number  of  fire  hydrants  by  16,  from  1 ,638 
to  1,654. 

•  Improved  the  fire  flows  at  63  hydrant  locations  with  36 
of  this  total  being  upgraded  to  fire-fighting  status. 

•  Repaired  2  leaks  on  the  63"  diameter  Stony  Brook 
conduit. 

Engineering  and  Program  Development 

The  Engineering  and  Program  Development  Division 
is  responsible  for:  overseeing  coital  improvements, 
performing  distribution  modelling,  maintaining 
maps/records,  implementing  a  cross  cormection  control 
program,  developing  and  implementing  new  programs  and 
technologies,  reviewing  and  issuing  permits,  developing, 
bidding,  and  implementing  standard  Water  Works  specifi¬ 
cations  (e.g.  water  meters.  Water  Works  materials, 
construction  and  metering/plumbing/backflow  services), 
and  coordinating  technical  activities  throughout  the  City. 

FY96  saw  the  continuation  of  large  water  works 
improvement  projects  including  the  completion  of  the 
Huron  Avenue  and  Brookline  Street  Water  Main  Improve¬ 
ment  Projects,  the  Cushing  Street  Area  Cleaning  &  Lining 
Project  and  the  initiation  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Water 
M^  Improvement  Project.  Approximately  11,000  ft.  of 
new  pipe  is  planned  to  be  install^  at  the  completion  of  the 
Cambridge  Street  Project. 


Cambridge  Street  Water  Main  Improvement  Project 
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The  Cross  Connection  Control  Program  continued 
with  surveying  business  establishments  and  testing  back 
flow  devices.  We  have  surveyed  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  business  establishments  in  the  City  and  have  per¬ 
formed  the  necessary  testing  of  all  existing  devices  per 
DEP  regulations.  The  water  pipeline  m^,  record  draw¬ 
ings  and  files  are  being  converted  to  electronic  format  for 
use  in  a  City-wide  GeograjAic  Information  System  (GIS) 
database.  Electronic  format  will  enable  imme^ate  access 
to  information  providing  easy  record  maintenance  as  well 
as  valuable  and  complex  analyses  for  imminent  and  long 
range  engineering  gods. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this  year 
in  Engineering  and  Program  Development  are  listed  below: 

•  Performed  4,350  backflow  device  inspections. 

•  Conducted  annual  Cross  Connection  Control  Infor¬ 
mational  Meeting  for  public  officials  and  business 
community. 

•  Issued  287  new  device  permits. 

•  Updated  the  water  distribution  systems  plans. 

•  Updated  the  43  distribution  system  mj^  with  GIS  data 
for  electronic  conversion. 

•  Completed  new  water  main  installation  design  for 
Cambridge,  Prescott,  Broadway  and  Sacramento  Streets 
in  cooperation  with  the  DPW  Sewer  Separation  Pro¬ 
gram. 

•  Performed  the  bi-annual  leak  detection  survey  of  the 
Distribution  System. 

•  Completed  the  WTP  heating  system  restoration. 

•  Initiated  the  Automatic  Meter  Reading  (AMR)  technolo¬ 
gy  piloting  for  future  implementation. 

•  Completed  Water  Works  materials ,  general  construction 
and  AMR  piloting  specifications  for  bidding. 

•  Issued  153  total  permits,  consisting  of  31  fire  pumps, 
24  hydrant  use,  12  water  abatement  and  86  construc¬ 
tion. 


Library 

"People  can  lose  their  lives  in  libraries.  They  ought  to 
be  warned".  Saul  Bellow 

Dbrary  use  in  1996  continued  the  steady  rise  that 
began  in  1989.  The  dramatic  growth  in  demand  for 
services,  programs,  materials,  hours  of  operation,  new 
technologies,  and  space  presented  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library  with  many  challenges  and  opportunities.  Library 
cardholders  peaked  at  64,580  and  circulation  topped 
1 ,0C)0,(XX)  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  The  Cambridge 


Public  library’s  extensive  program  offerings  increased 
39%  with  a  commensurate  increase  in  attendance.  Once 
again  the  Cambridge  Public  Library  was  one  of  the  busiest 
libraries  in  the  Commonwealth,  was  open  substantially 
more  hours  than  any  comparable  library,  and  offered  more 
than  double  the  programs  of  any  similar  community.  The 
creative  and  exhaustive  efforts  of  the  library  staff  have 
once  again  provided  superlative  opportunities  for  learning, 
career  advancement,  recreational  reading,  cultural  under¬ 
standing,  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
residents. 


The  competition  was  fierce  at  the  First  Cambridge 
Public  Library  Children’s  Chess  Tournament. 


Community  interest  in  the  renovation  and  expansion 
plans  for  the  Main  Library  resulted  in  the  City  Manager’s 
^pointment  of  the  Library  21  Committee.  The  City 
Council  recognized  the  need  for  a  expanded  and  "state  of 
the  art"  Main  Library  in  a  unanimously  approved  resolu¬ 
tion.  Architects  from  William  Rawn  Associates,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  historic  preservation  specialists,  Ann  Bdia 
Associates,  developed  various  schemes  for  an  expanded 
Main  Library.  Numerous  public  meetings  were  held  but 
consensus  was  not  reached.  The  Library  21  Committee 
continues  to  examine  the  complex  array  of  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed  in  the  plans  for  a  21st  century  library 
system.  One  area  of  common  agreement  is  the  belief  in  the 
value  and  benefit  of  the  public  library  and  the  desire  for 
the  very  best  services  for  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Library  users  responded  overwhelmingly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Friends  of  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library  organization.  One  "Friends"  registration  was 
returned  with  a  note  expressing  what  appears  to  be  the 
message  of  the  people:  "...I  want  to  come  to  the  support 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  socially  worthy 
enterprises  in  all  of  the  great  city  of  Cambridge."  In  the 
first  seven  months,  542  individuals  and  families  have 
joined  the  Friends  group.  The  Friends  have  begun  to 
organize  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  participate  in  library 
programming  and  support.  They  will  Join  in  our  endeavors 
promoting  the  importance  of  libraries,  literacy  and  love  of 
reading. 
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BRANCH  LIBRARIES 


Staffing  changes  and  neighboiliood  input  directed 
and  improved  the  focus  of  each  branch  library.  Four 
branches  received  outside  book  returns  vvliich  allow  library 
users  to  r^m  materials  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Funding 
for  the  book  returns  was  provided  through  a  generous 
donation  from  the  Bank  of  ^ston. 


New  book  drops  provide  24  hour  access  for  library 
users. 


The  O’Connell  Branch  Library  improved  both 
interior  and  exterior  areas,  installing  air  conditioning,  new 
carpeting,  refinished  furnishings,  and  a  copy  machine. 
Hours  of  operation  were  increased  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  for  five-day  service.  Developing  family  pro¬ 
grams  and  new  children’s  programs  became  a  priority  in 
response  to  this  neighborhood  requests.  Outreach  efforts 
such  as  the  "Arts  in  the  Park"  program  resulted  in  capacity 
crowds  at  events  such  as  family  sing-a-longs,  and  holiday 
celebrations  with  music  and  crafts.  Attendance  soared  30% 
to  3903.  Weddy  story  hours,  toddler  sing-a-longs  and 
creative  dramatics  have  pleased  the  younger  crowds  while 
the  adults  have  enjoyed  poetry  readings  and  discussions  as 
well  as  local  author  a{^)earances. 


Children  are  captivated  by  Igor  Fokin’s  marionettes  at 
the  O’ConneU  Branch. 


The  Collins  Branch  Library  has  also  been  targeted 
for  revitalization.  Recommendations  made  by  the  Library 
Director  and  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  will  provide 
the  Collins  Branch  with  a  new  roof  as  well  as  interior 
improvements.  A  change  in  staffing  has  brought  new 
interests  and  programming  ideas,  which  has  attracted  new 
users  and  re-introduced  old  friends  to  this  branch.  This 
vitality  pushed  circulation  up  25%.  Library  programs 
increased  88%  and  reached  out  to  all  residents  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Neighborhood  pride  was  reinforced  as  the  Central 
Square  Branch  Library  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  in 
June.  Storytelling,  songs  and  music  fascinated  a  crowd  of 
over  150  people.  Under  new  leadership,  the  Central  Square 
Branch  has  b^n  revitalized  and  outreach  efforts  expanded. 
Programs  increased  by  50%  and  attracted  almost  10,000 
more  patrons  than  previous  years.  Response  to  the  art 
gallery  has  required  scheduling  of  exUbits  months  in 
advance,  and  book  discussion  groups  for  all  ages  have 
exceeded  expectations.  The  Children’s  Room  hosted  three 
new  programs  targeting  families:  the  Japanese  Festival,  a 
Family  Sing-a-long,  and  a  Pajama  Storyhour.  Young  adults 
were  introduced  to  an  exciting  book  discussion  group, 
"Books  &  Brownies."  This  popular  afterschool  group  has 
produced  their  own  newsletter  fuU  of  book  reviews  and 
creative  writings  samples. 


Central  Square  librarians  bring  stories  to  children  at 
neighborhood  playgrounds  and  parks 


The  branch  was  awarded  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  host  Making  a  Living: 
The  Work  Experience  of  African  Americans  in  New 
England.  This  discussion  series  and  exhibit  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  New  England  Foundation  for  the  Humanities, 
the  Museum  of  Afro-American  History,  and  the  African 
Meeting  House  to  highlight  the  accomplishments  and 
contributions  of  African  Americans  in  New  England. 

The  Central  Square  Branch  has  also  successfully 
encouraged  participation  by  area  groups  and  businesses. 
The  Lucy  Paiaons  Book  Store  sponsored  a  lecture  series  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  the  Central  Square  Neighborhood 
Coalition  conducted  a  workshop  on  home  buying  to  assist 
residents  who  were  displaced  by  the  abolition  of  rent 
control.  Branch  librarians  also  provided  services  to  many 
churches  and  human  service  agencies  in  this  section  of  the 
City. 
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The  Valente  Branch  Library  has  experienced  a 
renewed  interest  in  programming  and,  in  fact,  increased 
their  programs  by  50%.  Both  old  and  new  programs 
attractkl  almost  13,000  library  users,  an  increase  of  17%. 
There  is  a  program  every  afternoon  providing  positive 
activities  for  neighborhood  children.  Special  events,  such 
as  the  field  trips  to  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  George’s 
Island,  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  were  successful  in 
attracting  new  families  to  the  branch.  A  weddy  story  hour 
in  Portuguese  has  also  been  well  received  by  young  and 
old  alike.  The  Valente  Branch  provides  two  ESL  (English 
as  a  Second  Language)  classes  per  wedc;  a  conversational 
class  for  beginners  and  a  speaking  &  writing  skills  class  for 
the  intermediate  level.  Library  staff  and  neighborhood  chil¬ 
dren  participated  in  the  annual  Portuguese  Day  Parade  to 
promote  visibility  for  library  services  and  programs. 
Manuel  Rogers,  Jr.  addressed  a  capacity  crowd  as  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  12th  annual  Manuel  Rogers,  Sr. 
Program.  He  spoke  of  his  parents  life  in  East  Cambridge 
and  their  commitment  to  serving  the  community  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  commitment  to  the  Valente  Branch  Li¬ 
brary. 

The  Boudreau  Branch  Library  continued  to  visit 
classrooms  at  the  Tobin  and  St.  Peter’s  Schools  which 
resulted  in  their  most  successful  summer  reading  program 
with  over  140  children  participating.  Author  Eric  Arnold 
gave  neighborhood  children  the  inside  scoop  on  his  new 
book,  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Baseball  Player:  Mo 
Vaughn.  Circulation  increased  to  70,276  the  highest 
branch  circulation  ever  and  the  highest  circulation  per 
square  foot  in  the  system. 

The  O’Neill  Branch  Library  continues  to  be  known 
for  promoting  local  authors,  artists,  and  talents.  Family 
nights  and  potluck  dinners  have  become  neighborhood 
favorites.  The  Community  Writers’  Series  continues  to 
attract  large  audiences  and  respected  writers  such  as  Jill 
McCorkle,  Florence  Ladd,  Richard  Hoffman,  and  Anne 
Whitney  Pierce.  Posting  a  20%  increase  in  programming, 
the  O’Neill  Branch  has  become  the  educational,  recreation¬ 
al  and  cultural  center  of  the  neighborhood.  The  branch’s 
longstanding  connection  to  the  surrounding  neighboihood 
has  produced  record  breaking  circulation  and  the  highest 
use  among  the  branch  libraries. 


MAIN  LIBRARY 


Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  speaks  on  behalf  of 
libraries  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sakey  Lecture  hall. 


The  library  acknowledged  the  leadership,  accom¬ 
plishments  and  vision  of  Director  Emeritus  Joseph  G. 
Sakey  by  naming  the  lecture  hall  at  the  Main  Library  in 
his  honor.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  recq^tion 
which  dedicated  the  Josq>h  G.  Sakey  Lecture  Hall  was 
Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  who  extolled  the  merits 
of  our  public  library  system  while  congratulating  Mr. 
Sakey  on  his  outstanding  contributions  and  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

The  City  Council,  the  Cambridge  Women’s  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  May  Sarton  Committee  dedicated  a  tree 
on  the  library  grounds  in  memory  of  Cambridge  Latin 
School  graduate  and  noted  author  May  Sarton. 


The  Cambridge  Black  Cultural  and  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  its  Black  History  Month  Award  for 
Outstanding  Community  Leadership  and  Service  to  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  V.F.W.  of  the  United  States, 
Isaac  Wilson  Taylor  Auxiliary  #2443  at  the  Cambridge 
Public  Library’s  24th  Annual  Black  History  Month 
Program. 


Children’s  author  Gloria  Jean  I^nkney  autographs 
books  after  sharing  sup|)er  and  a  reading  of  her  latest 
book  with  a  capacity  crowd  of  families. 


The  success  of  our  Author  Series  attracted  many 
distinguished  writers  this  year.  William  F.  Buckley,  Andrei 
Codrescu,  Andre  Dubus,  Fox  Butterfield,  Rosa  Guy,  and 
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Jonathan  Kozol  were  among  those  featured.  Children’s 
illustrator  James  Ransome  and  children’s  writer  Gloria  Jean 
Pinkney  participated  in  our  Second  Annual  Black  History 
Month  S^es.  Families  were  invited  to  join  the  writers  for 
supper  so  that  the  children  and  writers  could  mingle  and 
share  thdr  ideas.  Ethel  Hdns,  former  Editor  of  the  Horn 
Book,  also  addressed  an  attentive  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  Black  Author  Series  broadened  its  appeal  by 
featuring  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and 
successor  to  Karl  Sandburg  as  Poet  Laureate  of  Illinois. 
SpellbouiKl  audiences  were  inspired  by  her  words  and 
presence.  In  cooperation  with  the  Cambridge  Public 
Schools  and  the  Cambridge  Partnership  for  Education,  Ms. 
Brooks  spent  the  day  meeting  with  students  and  gree^  a 
capacity  crowd  of  adults  in  the  evening. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Library  was  one  of  16 
libraries  nationwide  to  be  selected  as  a  site  for  the  Modem 
Poetry  Association’s  Points  of  Origin  Poetry  Series.  The 
series,  which  was  funded  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  American  Library  Association, 
introduced  audiences  to  the  works  of  modem  poets  such  as 
Rita  Dove  and  James  Merrill. 

A  grant  from  Time  Warner  and  the  American 
Library  Association  brought  the  photo  exhibit  It’s  US  to 
City  Hall  and  the  Main  Library.  The  jAoto  essay  included 
works  from  nationally  known  photographers  which  illus¬ 
trate  and  celebrate  die  rich  and  dynamic  multicultural 
qualities  of  our  population. 

CHILDREN’S  SERVICES 

Amidst  creative  dance  workshops,  stories  in  the 
parks,  craft  activities  and  field  trips,  our  1,375  Summer 
Reading  Program  participants  found  the  time  to  read  a  toUd 
of  21,547  books!  East  Cambridge  Savings  Bank  was  once 
again  a  proud  sponsor  of  the  Summer  Reading  Program, 
"Be  a  Book  Fiend"  and  even  hosted  story  hours  in  their 
various  branches  for  the  first  time.  The  library  provided 
the  librarian  and  story  books  \riiile  the  bank  provided  not 
only  the  space  but  ftw  ice  cream  and  refreshments  for  all. 
This  year,  librarians  worked  closely  with  the  City’s 
Recreation  staff  as  well  as  schools  and  summer  camps  to 
ensure  that  all  children  and  families  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate. 

Children’s  authors  and  illustrators  made  guest 
appearances  and  encouraged  the  children  to  treasure  the 
time  they  spend  with  books.  The  Museum  of  Science  Van 
visited  with  enticing  exhibits  and  the  Cambridge  Partner¬ 
ship  for  Education  once  again  funded  the  purchase  of 
books  to  honor  the  success^l  participants.  A  cooperative 
program  with  the  Dance  Complex  introduced  creative 
dance  to  children  at  all  library  locations  throughout  the 
City. 

Children’s  programming  at  the  library  has  become  a 
popular  way  for  femilies  to  enjoy  quality  time  together. 
Library  patrons  participeted  in  the  special  celebrations  of 
Chinese  New  Year,  the  Caribbean  Festival,  Portuguese 
Parade,  the  Swedish  Holiday  of  Saint  Lucia  and  Black 
History  Month.  Regularly  scheduled  favorites  such  as 
Monday  night  Chess  Club  and  Purple  Pelicans  continue  to 


blend  new  participants  with  the  old.  Bookies,  a  young  adult 
book  discussion  group  has  experienced  tremendous  popu¬ 
larity  in  it’s  first  year  and  has  tripled  in  size.  This  ambi¬ 
tious  group  of  teenagers  meet  we^y  to  talk  about  books, 
have  a  snack  and  share  their  thoughts.  They  also  began 
producing  their  own  newsletter  of  book  reviews. 


Chinese  New  year’s  celebration  delighted  and  enter¬ 
tained  all  ages. 


In  the  final  analysis,  the  Cambridge  Public  Library 
is  the  victim  of  its  own  success.  Circulation,  library  card 
registration,  program  attendance,  and  library  visits  are  at 
historic  highs.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  dedicated  Board 
of  Library  Trustees  and  a  staff  who  are  committed  to 
providing  excellent  services  and  collections  to  all  residents 
of  the  City.  Given  the  comparatively  small  size  of  its  staff, 
the  Cambridge  Public  Library  is  performing  at  a  level 
unheard  of  in  other  communities*: 

•  Cambridge  is  open  more  hours  per  wedc  (327)  than  any 
library  in  the  Commonwealth  excqit  Boston.  The  third 
highest  is  New  Bedford  at  222. 

•  Cambridge  offers  more  programs  (3409)  than  any 
library  in  the  Commonwealth  except  Boston.  Springfield 
is  a  distant  third  with  1 106. 

•  Cambridge  has  the  third  highest  circulation  (1,025,798) 
in  the  Commonwealth  after  Boston  and  Newton.  Spring- 
field  is  fourth  with  873,663. 

As  its  current  and  past  accomplishments  attest,  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library  aspires  to  the  very  best  for  the 
citizens  of  the  City.  The  vital  services  now  offered  and  the 
critical  new  ones  will  require  the  commitment,  coopera¬ 
tion,  support,  and  partnership  of  citizens,  businesses,  and 
government  to  achieve  our  vision  for  the  future. 

•  figures  come  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 
Massachusetts  IHibMc  library  Data:  Circuladon  and  Services  Re¬ 
port,  FY9S  Data. 
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SERVICE  STATISTICS  SUMMARY 
nSCAL  YEAR  1996 


FY96 

Change 

From 

FY95 

Circulation 

System  Total: 

Adults 

Children 

1,025,505 

642,904 

382,601 

-1-  41,586* 
-1-  8,709* 
-1-  32,877 

Reserves  Filled 

System  Total: 

57,096 

-f-  15,254 

Roistered  Borrowers 

System  Total: 

64,580 

-f-  5,103 

Pn^ranuning 

System  Total: 

Programs 

Audience 

4,739 

103,599 

-h  1,330 
-F  28,562 

Adult: 

Programs 

Audience 

1,133 

24,390 

-t-  331 

-F  9,407 

Children: 

Programs 

Audience 

3,606 

79,209 

-F  999 
+  19,155 

Additions  to  the  Collection 

System  Total: 

By  Purchase 

By  Gift 

25,767 

24,035 

1,731 

+  788 

-F  950 
-  162 

Total  Collection 

501,066 

+  10,601 

(including  non-print) 

*  To  meet  state  standards,  the  FY96  circulation  does  not  include  certain 
categories  previously  counted.  For  a  valid  comparison,  statistics  for 
these  categories  have  also  been  retrospectively  deducted  from  the  FY9S 
circulation  (-  41,879). 


The  Cambridge  Hospital 
Community  Health  Network 

After  ftnishing  an  impressive  FY95,  The  Cambridge 
Hospital  Community  Healdi  Networic  continued  to  make 
strides  towards  becoming  a  seamless  continuum  of  care 
throughout  FY96.  Its  avid  dedication  to  improving  the 
health  of  its  diverse  community  has  spurred  changes  and 
developments  on  many  levels,  all  of  which  are  placing  the 
Network  in  a  sound  position  in  today’s  tumultuous  health 
care  industry.  While  maintaining  its  strong  community 
focus,  the  Networic  logged  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
an  operational  surplus,  proving  that  community  based 


medicine  can  also  have  a  positive  bottom  line. 

The  creation  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital  Community 
Health  Network,  a  system  which  melds  into  one  structure 
the  service’s  of  the  City’s  hospital,  the  neighboriiood  health 
centers,  the  Neville  Manor  Nursing  Home,  and  the  units 
operated  by  the  health  dqwtment  including  all  public 
health  and  school  health  services,  has  allowed  the  Network 
to  begin  a  new  and  exciting  ch^ter  in  the  hospital’s  rich 
79-year  history.  At  the  first  management  meeting  of  FY96, 
Somerville  Hospital  president,  Carl  Zack,  stood  before  the 
Networic’ s  staff  and  relayed  Somerville  Hospital’s  accq>- 
tance  of  a  proposal  to  merge  the  two  institutions.  Since 
then,  providers,  administrators,  managers  and  staff  from  all 
levels  of  the  Network  and  Somerville  Hospital  have  been 
ardently  woricing  towards  the  union  of  the  two  institutions. 

With  both  hospitals  serving  nearly  identical  popula¬ 
tions  and  pursuing  similar  missions,  Ae  merger  is  both 
natural  and  practical.  However,  as  Somerville  Hospital  is 
a  private,  not-for-profit  hospital  with  little  union  labor,  and 
C^bridge  is  a  municipal  hospital  with  a  heavily  unionized 
work  force,  significant  changes  had  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  union  could  happen.  These  changes  had  to 
happen  on  both  the  local  and  state  level. 

The  Network,  in  conjunction  with  all  concerned 
parties,  immediately  began  drafting  legislation  that  would 
create  the  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission.  This 
proposed  public  authority  would  legally  allow  for  the 
merger  of  the  institutions,  enable  the  Networic  to  pursue  its 
mission,  and  give  it  more  flexibility  in  hiring,  purchasing, 
contracting  and  future  affiliations  with  other  healthcare 
partners. 

After  receiving  unanimous  Cambridge  City  Council 
support  and  approval  from  the  Massachusetts  House  and 
Senate,  the  legislation  was  signed  into  law  by  Governor 
William  Weld  just  twelve  hours  before  the  closing  of 
FY96.  In  all  the  various  hearings  concerning  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  not  one  voice  rose  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission  Board 
will  consist  of  19  representatives  from  both  Cambridge  and 
Somerville,  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  City  Manager. 
While  the  majority  of  the  Board  seats  will  be  filled  by 
existing  Hospital  Trustees,  a  limited  number  of  vacancies 
will  be  filled  from  the  public  at-large.  Current  Cambridge 
Hospital  CEO  and  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Hospitals 
John  G.  O’Brien  has  been  appointed  as  the  CEO  of  the 
Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission. 

A  new  chapter  has  begun. 

FY96  -  "Improving  Community  Access" 

The  Creation  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  subsequent  merger  were  not  the  only 
major  events  h^pening  in  the  City’s  health  care  arena 
throughout  the  year.  Political  and  economic  factors  throug¬ 
hout  the  last  year  have  seriously  impeded  the  ability  of 
many  populations  to  gain  access  to  crucial  health  care 
services.  Many  of  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Network 
in  the  past  year  have  focused  on  improving  and  expanding 
the  community’s  access  to  these  services  throughout  the 
City. 
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•  Network  Health 

Recent  legislation  on  both  the  federal  and  state  level 
has  generated  much  anxiety  for  our  uninsured  populations. 
In  the  beginning  of  FY96,  the  Network  introduced  Net¬ 
work  Health,  an  innovative  program  for  people  without 
insurance  who  meet  certain  income  guidelines.  Network 
Health  pays  the  bills  for  most  services  provided  at  the 
Network,  covering  more  SCTvices  than  traditional  free  care 
does.  Through  active  outreach  efforts,  such  as  the  first 
annual  Conununity  Health  Wedc,  Network  Health  has 
already  enrolled  over  3,500  patients  since  its  inception  in 
the  fell  of  1995.  In  merging  with  Somerville  Hospital, 
Network  Health  will  soon  be  expanded  to  more  sites 
throughout  both  communities  to  ensure  that  our  uninsured 
populations  will  have  access  to  quality  health  care. 

•  Immigrant  Access  to  Health  Care 

The  Network  is  clearly  concerned  about  recent 
federal  proposals  to  limit  immigrants’  health  rights,  and  has 
been  acting  throughout  the  year  through  various  charmels 
to  advocate  for  their  well-being.  In  November,  1995,  more 
than  50  hospital  employees  attended  a  presentation  by  the 
Massachusetts  Immigrant  arid  Refugee  Advocacy  Coalition 
and  attorneys  with  Cambridge  and  Somerville  Legal 
Services  to  discuss  recent  welfare  reform  and  other 
federally  proposed  legislation.  An  Immigrants’  Rights 
Committee  was  formed  and  has  been  responsible  for  orga¬ 
nizing  several  efforts  to  address  this  serious  issue  including 
letter  writing  campaigns,  public  hearings,  and  voicing 
support  for  the  Cambridge  City  Council’s  unanimous 
resolution  to  ke^  providing  hedth  care  services  to  all 
p)eople  regardless  of  their  immigration  status.  On  January 
18,  19%,  the  Network  organized  a  "Day  of  Commitment 
to  Immigrant  Health  Rights,"  during  which  a  Network 
wide  survey  revealed  that  over  half  of  its  piatient  base  are 
immigrants. 

•  The  Somerbrid^e  Grant 

Som^ridge  is  a  community  health  project,  funded 
through  a  demonstration  grant  from  the  AHA’s  Hospital 
Research  and  Educational  Trust,  which  strives  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  communities  through  strengthening  the 
connections  between  the  community  and  its  health  care 
provides.  By  going  to  the  community  to  discuss  and 
discov^  its  health  care  needs  and  concerns,  Somerbridge 
aims  to  integrate  the  community  and  its  ideas  into  improve¬ 
ments  designed  to  increase  access  to  services  in  order  to 
impirove  its  health.  Somerbridge  is  currently  working  on 
thr^  initiatives:  the  elderly,  immigrant  health  rights  and 
substance  abuse. 

•  The  Senior  Health  Center 

On  October  31“,  the  Network  was  proud  to  be  a  piart 
of  the  grand  opiening  of  the  City-wide  Senior  Center,  when 
over  600  p)eople  visited  this  new  state-of-the-art  facility. 
Located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  the  new  Senior 
Health  C«iter  offers  a  full  range  of  piersonalized  health 
services  including  Primary  Care  in  Adult  Medicine  and 
Geriatrics,  Womb’s  Health,  Nutritional  Counseling, 


Podiatry,  Mental  Health,  Behavioral  Counseling  and 
Laboratory  Diagnostics. 

•  Transportation  Assessment  for  Seniors  and  the 
Disabled 

The  Network  has  also  completed  an  initial  assess¬ 
ment  of  transportation  needs  of  Cambridge  Seniors  and 
began  implementation  of  joint  transportation  planning  with 
Somerville  Cambridge  Elder  Services  to  expjand  transporta¬ 
tion  options  for  seniors.  The  Network  has  also  continued 
to  worik  on  plans  to  offer  accessible  taxi  service  to  persons 
with  disabilities. 

•  Exfmded  ESL  Project 

The  Network,  in  realizing  the  significance  of  the 
language  barrier,  has  increased  opportunities  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  residents  to  study  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL)  by  exp)anding  the  ESL  Network,  a  piartnership 
between  Community  groupjs,  to  ten  sites,  serving  approxi¬ 
mately  200  students. 

•  The  Third  Annual  Hoopis  ’n’  Health  Basketball 
Tournament 

This  wonderfully  iimovative  tournament  keq)s 
getting  bigger  and  be^r.  Participiation  and  attendance 
continues  to  grow  each  year,  as  well  as  the  services 
provided  at  the  event.  With  an  average  of  160  men  of 
color  playing  in  the  tournament,  and  over  1 ,000  sp)ectators 
at  the  Hoyt  Field,  players  must  undergo  a  physic^  exami¬ 
nation  before  playing  in  the  tournament.  Over  the  piast  two 
years,  the  tournament  has  also  promoted  other  he^th  and 
social  issues  including  women’s  issues,  voter  registration 
and  job  information.  This  year’s  tournament  also  featured 
its  first  ever  hearing-imp)aired  team.  In  planning  for  the 
next  tournament,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  incorporate 
Cambridge’s  public  schools. 

Building  for  the  Future 

With  growing  concerns  about  escalating 
construction  costs,  the  Network  has  down-sized  its 
REACH  (Renovation  and  Exp)ansion  as  A  center  for 
Community  Health)  project,  and  garnered  community 
support.  The  Network  gained  IPCC  approval  and  began  the 
review  prrocess  with  the  Mid-Cambridge  Neighborhood 
Conservation  District  Commission. 

The  Network  also  maintains  its  plans  to  renovate  a 
Victorian  House  to  create  the  new  Birth  Center.  Women 
from  the  community  will  be  able  to  complete  the  process 
of  labor  arid  birth  in  a  setting  which  is  more  friendly  and 
comforting  than  in  a  large  institution. 


Neville  Manor 

Neville  Manor  continues  to  fulfill  its  217  year 
mission  of  serving  the  residents  of  Cambridge.  As  a  179 
bed  nursing  home,  Neville  Manor  today  serves  adults  who 
are  in  need  of  health  care  services,  including  long  term 
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care  and  short  term  rdiabilitation  or  respite  care. 

In  FY96,  the  services  provided  by  Neville  Manor 
continued  to  evolve,  with  a  greater  emphasis  placed  on 
short  term,  rehabilitative,  and  respite  care  residents  - 
though  the  great  majority  of  residents  continue  to  be  tong 
term.  This  greater  diversity  of  services  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  patients  coming  from  our  hospital 
partners  at  The  Cinbridge  Hospital  and  Somerville 
Hospital. 

The  year  was  marked  by  increasing  integration  of 
Neville  Manor  with  the  other  providers  within  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Hospital  Community  Health  Network.  Whereas 
only  five  years  ago,  Neville  Manor  operated  independently 
of  the  hospital,  today  there  is  increasing  interdqiendence. 
This  change  has  been  marked  by  the  merging  of  our  fiscal 
and  information  service  departments,  and  close  cooperation 
and  communication  in  many  other  areas  including  admis¬ 
sions  and  discharges,  nursing,  nutritional  services,  security, 
human  resources,  and  purchasing.  This  closer  relationship 
strengthens  Neville  Manor’s  ability  to  serve  the  residents. 

Neville  Manor’s  improvement  projects  continues  to 
improve  the  quality  of  services  received  by  the  residents. 
Perhaps  the  areas  of  most  significant  progress  has  been  the 
reduction  in  use  of  jAysical  restraints.  Over  the  past  five 
years,  the  use  of  physical  restraints  has  dropped  from  50% 
of  residents  to  3%.  In  addition,  the  use  of  siderails  has 
dropped  from  81  %  to  38%  in  the  past  year.  In  all  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  use  of  restraints,  safety  is  a  primary 
consideration. 

The  continuing  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
services  is  reflected  in  the  Dq5artment  of  Public  Hedth’s 
annual  surveys.  In  the  past  two  years,  Neville  Manor  has 
experienced  outstanding  surveys  -  the  best  in  our  history. 

Neville  Manor  faces  considerable  challenges  as  we 
move  into  FY97.  The  physical  plant  is  old  and  in  need  of 
major  renovations  if  it  is  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  residents.  Neville  Manor  is  also  experiencing  signifi¬ 
cant  financial  deficits.  These  challenges  must  be  addressed 
if  Neville  Manor  is  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  mission  to  the 
residents.  A  task  force  has  been  convened  and  is  expected 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  Neville  Manor’s 
future  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Human  Services 

The  Dqjartment  of  Human  Service  Programs, 
formed  in  1980  with  the  goal  of  "creating  and  coordinating 
services  which  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  Cambridge 
residents,"  has  grown  over  the  years  in  its  ability  to  serve 
the  community  well  through  successfiil  efforts  to  secure 
non-City  tax  Ending  which  now  comprises  ^proximately 
one-half  of  the  Departmental  budget,  through  bringing  the 
vision  of  many  into  a  common  focus,  and  through  recruit¬ 
ment  and  development  of  very  able  staff.  The  nine-member 
Human  Services  Commission  offers  guidance  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  City  Manager  on  human  services 
matters.  In  addition,  many  efforts  to  identify  service  gaps 
and  plan  for  improvements  and  new  resources  involve 
bringing  together  organizations  and  interested  individuals 
from  the  community. 


The  Department  continues  to  respond  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  human  service  needs  of  the  Cambridge  community  with 
a  mixture  of  direct  services  operated  by  the  City,  planning 
and  technical  assistance  with  local  groups,  and  provision  of 
funds  to  agencies  through  service  contracts.  The  City’s 
Department  of  Human  Service  Programs  itself  offers  far- 
ranging  programs,  including  Community  Schools,  Recre¬ 
ation,  Youth  Centers,  Fuel  Assistance,  the  Council  on 
Aging,  Adult  Basic  Education,  Literacy,  English  as  a 
Second  Lang\iage,  the  Multi-Service  Center  for  the 
Homeless,  Haitian  Services,  substance  abuse  prevention 
programs.  Tobacco  Control  initiatives.  Child  Care  and  an 
array  of  services  purchased  through  selected  community 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  municipal  human  services,  there  are 
approximately  160  not-for-profit  human  service  agencies  in 
C^bridge.  Most  human  service  agencies  have  funding 
from  multiple  sources,  possibly  including  state,  federal. 
United  Way,  municipal,  private  foundations  and  other 
private  donations.  Community  and  governmental  agencies 
provide  services  to  every  age  group,  including  health  care; 
counseling  and  mental  health  services;  substance  abuse 
prevention,  intervention  and  treatment;  economic  assis¬ 
tance;  food  programs;  housing;  employment  and  job 
training;  leg^  assistance;  education;  and  specialized 
services  for  newcomers  and  minority  linguistic  communi¬ 
ties. 

Planning  &  Development 

Staff  of  the  Planning  &  Development  Division 
continue  to  woik  with  the  Commission  for  Human  Service 
Programs  and  a  number  of  City  departments  and  groups  in 
the  community  to  identify  human  service  needs,  and  to 
develop  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  As  new  opportu¬ 
nities  arose,  the  response  was  an  emphasis  on  community 
planning  of  homeless  programs.  Staff  woiked  with  home¬ 
less  consumer  groups  to  sponsor  ten  consumer  forums  and 
two  provider  meetings  to  gather  information  on  needs  and 
past  successes  and  failures  of  service  strategies.  A  Home¬ 
less  Planning  Steering  Committee  with  consumer,  provider, 
Cambridge  Housing  Authority,  Community  Development 
and  Human  Services  representation  was  formed.  This 
group  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  a  13-pro¬ 
gram  application  for  FY96  HUD  Supportive  Housing 
Program  funding. 

Nutrition,  earned  income  credit  and  other  benefits 
programs  continue  to  receive  emphasis,  ranging  from  the 
Summer  Food  and  Nutrition  Program,  to  involvement  in 
and  funding  of  the  Pantry  Network  and  the  offering  of 
multiple  trainings  for  Human  Services,  library  and  com¬ 
munity  agency  staff.  Planning  and  Development  staff  also 
revised  and  disseminated  the  popular  Benefits  Directory  as 
well  as  compiling  a  Volunteer  Opportunities  Directory  for 
Cambridge. 

The  Substance  Abuse  Task  Force  Leadership  Forum 
with  school  persormel  was  very  successful,  and  will  be 
repeated  with  other  participants  in  fall,  1996.  During  its 
fito  year  of  operation,  the  Substance  Abuse  Task  Force 
(SATI^  woiked  increasingly  with  the  Cambridge  Ifospital 
to  identify  means  of  bringing  substance  abuse  functions 
more  closely  into  the  work  of  the  Hospital  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  centers;  securing  of  a  new  grant  from  the 
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federal  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  was  a 
natural  follow-on  activity.  The  new  program,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Prevention  Coalition,  is  aimed  at  health  care 
providers;  one  of  its  early  activities  was  cosponsorship  with 
the  Massachusetts  E>q)artment  of  Public  Hedth  Community 
Health  Network  Area  (CHNA  17)  Coalition  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  managed  care  and  prevention.  The  June  confer¬ 
ence,  "Promoting  Health  in  a  Changing  Environment: 
Who’s  Responsible,"  was  attended  by  160  providers. 

State-funded  Tobacco  Control  programs  within 
Human  Services  included  Health  Education  for  at-risk 
target  groups,  and  Cambridge  United  for  Smoking  Preven¬ 
tion  (CUSP).  Tobacco  Education  conducted  a  wedc  of 
events  in  the  schools  leading  up  to  the  American  Cancer 
Soci^’s  Great  American  Smoke-Out/Scream-Out  in 
November,  with  sev^al  hundred  participants  from  CRLS 
and  elementary  schools.  Tobacco  Education  collaborated 
with  CASPAR  and  CUSP  on  the  First  Annual  "Celebrate 
Black  History,  Celebrate  Good  Health"  Fair  in  February  at 
the  Area  IV  Youth  Center.  CUSP  conducted  retail  compli¬ 
ance  checks  with  the  Tobacco  Control  Program  of  the 
Dq^artment  of  Health  and  Hospitals  and  found  that  tobacco 
sales  to  minors  had  dropped  by  36%  since  the  enactment 
of  the  City  ordinance  in  June  1^5.  CUSP  has  also  worked 
closely  with  the  schools  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  tobacco 
policies  for  the  1996-97  school  year,  and  has  been  involved 
in  World  No  Tobacco  Day  activities  wliich  occur  in  May 
each  year. 

The  Grants  Management  staff  were  extremely  active 
this  year  developing,  administering  and  monitoring  29 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  contracts, 
eight  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  contracts,  four  Supportive 
Housing  Program  subcontracts,  12  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Ageircy  (FEMA)  contracts,  28  Fund  for 
Housing  contracts  and  22  other  outgoing  contracts  and  a 
number  of  incoming  grants  from  different  funding  sources. 

Commission  for  Persons  With  Disabilities.  Commu¬ 
nity  outreach  and  education  were  the  primary  themes  for 
the  Commission  for  Persons  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  the 
Commission  continued  its  efforts  to  educate  public  sector 
agencies  and  private  sector  businesses  about  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  through  full  ADA  implementation. 

During  FY%,  the  Commission  began  several  new 
initiatives  geared  toward  promoting  the  full  integration  of 
persons  with  disabilities  into  all  aspects  of  Cambridge 
community  life.  One  important  component  of  community 
education  involves  helping  students  develop  at  an  early  age 
an  awareness  of  disability  issues  from  the  perspective  of 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Toward  that  end,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  developed  a  disability  awareness  curriculum  geared  to 
fourth  and  fifth  graders  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Schools 
entitled  "Each  and  Evoy  Ability." 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  cultivating  good 
relations  with  the  private  sector  on  disability  access  issues, 
the  Commission  provided  individualized  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  many  Cambridge-based  businesses  and  institutions. 
Following  site  visits  to  dozens  of  Cambridge  area  restau¬ 
rants  to  inform  owners  and  managers  about  ADA  compli¬ 
ance  practices,  the  Commission  developed  a  database  to 
track  community  access  improvements. 

Ongoing  activities  of  the  Commission  include 
providing  information,  referral  and  technical  assistance  on 


access  and  other  disability-related  matters  to  Cambridge 
residents,  consumers,  and  employers.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  processes  requests  for  reasonable  accom¬ 
modations  from  City  employees  with  disabilities  and  re¬ 
quests  for  reasonable  mo^ficadons  in  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  from  City  program  participants  with  disabilities. 
Reflecting  its  ongoing  efforts  at  communication  access,  the 
Commission  acquired  a  Braille  computer  printer  to  ensure 
City  newslqters,  brochures  and  other  publications  can  be 
provided  in  a  timely  fashion  to  Cambridge  residents  who 
are  blind. 

Facilitating  improvements  in  the  City’s  overall 
availability  of  accessible  parking  is  another  ongoing 
Commission  project,  including  the  establishment  of 
additional  off-street  and  on-street  paridng  spaces  for  people 
with  disabilities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Traffic,  Paridng 
and  Transportation  Department.  The  Commission  issues 
temporary  accessible  parking  permits  to  Cambridge 
residents  with  temporary  disabilities,  and  initiates  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  state  Registry  of  Motor  Vdiicles  for 
improvements  in  the  statewide  plate/placard  system.  In  co¬ 
sponsorship  with  the  Council  on  Aging,  the  Commission 
operates  a  taxi  discount  coupon  program  and  Buylines 
discount  program.  In  order  to  encourage  better  access  to 
public  transportation  for  person  with  disabilities  within  the 
City,  the  Commission  closely  monitors  accessibility  prob¬ 
lems  with  MBTA  trains  and  buses.  The  Commission  also 
is  actively  engaged  in  developing  a  plan  for  wheelchair- 
accessible  taxicabs  in  Cambridge,  integrated  with  the 
conventional  taxicab  fleet. 

Finally,  collaboration  with  all  City  departments 
continues  as  a  primary  Commission  objective,  with  an 
emphasis  on  a  te^  approach  to  integration  of  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  Commission  also  furnished  customized 
training  and  technical  assistance  on  ADA  compliance  issues 
to  many  City  agencies  and  dqmrtments.  Commission  staff 
also  responded  to  individual  chsability-related  queries  from 
numerous  City  persoimel.  Over  the  past  year.  Commission 
activities  with  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  have 
resulted  in  significantly  expanded  access  and  increased 
opportunity  for  people  with  disabilities  throughout  the  City. 

Kids  ’  Council.  The  Coordinating  Council  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  (The  Kids’  Council)  brings 
together  top  City  officials  and  rq^resentatives  of  the 
community  to  identify  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
City’s  children  and  families.  The  Council  provides  leader¬ 
ship  and  serves  as  an  advocate  and  catalyst  for  coordinating 
public  and  private  services  and  activities  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  our  youngest  r^idents  and  their  families. 
Participation  by  community/parent  members  of  the  Council 
is  particularly  important;  it  provides  community  input  into 
the  City’s  development  of  policy  and  programs  affecting 
children  and  families.  The  IGds’  Council’s  current  focus  is 
families  with  children  aged  0  to  12. 

In  1995,  the  Centers  for  Families  of  North  Cam¬ 
bridge  experienced  its  first  full  year  as  the  pilot  site  for  the 
broader  (inters  for  Families  initiative.  The  pilot  Center 
completed  the  renovations  of  its  office  housed  in  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  School.  Plans  are  underway  to  complete  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Center’s  indoor  play  space  by  next  Septem¬ 
ber  to  fully  implement  the  program’s  components.  E)uring 
the  past  year,  the  Center  established  its  elected  Community 
Advisory  Council.  With  their  guidance,  the  Center  collalv 
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orated  with  public  and  private  sectors  to  provide  an  array 
of  family  suj^rt  services  to  the  residents  of  North  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Center  served  312 
families,  of  which  66%  were  families  of  low-income.  Of 
the  families  served,  250  requested  Information  and  Referral 
Services,  62  received  Crisis  Case  Management,  43  enrolled 
in  Parent  Support  Groups  conducted  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Haitian  Creole,  62  enrolled  in  Family  Computer 
Literacy  Classes,  38  participated  in  Family  Literacy 
Activities,  and  15  received  ESL  Classes. 

This  year,  the  Center  for  Families  offered  the  first 
Parents  As  Teachers  Institute  in  Cambridge  as  a  partner  in 
a  federally  ftinded  project  under  the  Goals  2000  Parent 
Assistant  Program  grant  with  the  Right  Question  Project, 
the  Cambridge  Public  Schools  Parent  Information  Center, 
the  Cambridge  Partnership  for  Public  Education  and 
others.  Staff  from  the  Cambridge  Public  Schools  Home- 
based  programs,  the  Cambridge  Even  Start  Program,  and 
the  Center  were  ttmned  to  use  the  Parents  As  Teachers 
model  to  reach  out  to  parents  of  children  ages  0  to  3  and 
to  promote  parents  as  their  children’s  first  teacher.  In 
collaboration  with  the  Fitzgerald  School,  Cambridge  Even 
Start,  Fitzgerald  Community  School,  and  the  Mildred 
O’Neill  Library  to  promote  family  literacy,  the  Center 
organized  a  month-long  celebration  in  North  Cambridge  to 
recognize  National  Family  Literacy  Day  which  began  on 
November  1 .  The  Center  completed  a  Request  for  Proposal 
process  to  select  an  evaluator  for  the  program.  Tufts 
University’s  Family  Programs  Project  headed  by  Francine 
Jacobs,  a  nationally  recognized  expert  on  family  support, 
was  chosen;  the  evaluation  will  begin  early  next  year. 

As  part  of  the  Centers  for  Families  initiative,  the 
Kids’  Council  completed  planning  of  the  Cambridge 
Newborn  Home  Visiting  Ffoject,  a  citywide  voluntary 
home  visiting  program  for  families  with  newborn  babies. 
This  project  was  formed  in  coordination  with  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Public  Health  Nursing  Department,  the  Health  of 
the  City,  the  Cambridge  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  the 
Immunization  Action  Project,  the  Cambridge/Somerville 
Early  Intervention  Program,  and  the  Center  for  Families  of 
Nor^  Cambridge.  The  project  will  begin  implementation 
in  North  Cambridge  and  serve  as  one  of  three  pilot  sites 
for  the  Massachusetts  D^)artment  of  Public  Hedth  "First 
Link"  program,  a  screening  and  monitoring  system  to 
assess  Ae  status  of  children  beginning  at  birth.  Through  a 
joint  effort  with  the  Health  of  the  City  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Dental  Medicine,  planning  for  the  Cambridge 
Children’s  Oral  Health  Program  was  completed.  The 
program  will  be  citywide  and  serve  children  birth  through 
eighth  grade. 

To  continue  raising  public  awareness  about  the 
importance  of  child  and  family  well-being,  the  Kids’ 
Council  sponsored  and  led  the  Cambridge  Stands  For 
Children  Committee,  a  coalition  of  local  organizations 
representing  the  public  and  private  sectors.  This  coalition 
organized  the  city’s  efforts  to  support  the  Stand  For 
Children  Rally  convened  by  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund 
in  Washington,  DC  on  June  1 .  The  committee  conducted 
a  Candlelight  Vigil  attended  by  nearly  100  people  at 
Cambridge  City  Hall  on  the  eve  of  the  rally.  Over  150 
Cantabridgians  joined  the  coalition  on  a  train  ride  to  the 
rally.  The  Cambridge  coalition  was  the  most  successful  in 
the  state  for  raising  funds  to  sponsor  families  to  the  rally 


from  individuals,  the  Friends  of  the  Kids’  Council,  The 
Boston  Foundation,  WBZ-TV,  the  Schott  Foundation,  and 
the  Cambridge  Trust  Company.  In  addition.  Food  for  Free 
donated  nourishing  snacks  for  the  long  train  ride.  Finally, 
the  Kids’  Council  was  chosen  by  the  Children’s  Defense 
Fund  to  serve  as  an  official  r^resentative  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  the  rally  in  Washington,  DC. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Kids’  Council  will  continue 
these  activities  as  well  as  develop  other  ventures  by 
strengthening  and  increasing  coordination  and  collaboration 
between  municipal  dq>artments  and  the  City’s  extensive 
non-profit/private  system.  Increasing  public  awareness  of 
issues  concerning  our  City’s  children  and  their  families  will 
be  a  major  focus. 

Multi-Service  Center.  The  Multi-Service  Center 
(MSC)  served  950  homeless  or  at-risk  adults  and  130 
families  over  the  course  of  the  year.  Casework  services 
focused  on  assistance  in  obtaining  housing,  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  services,  public  benefits,  employment 
and  general  counseling.  In  addition  to  the  Center’s  26 
transitional  beds  for  men  at  the  YMCA,  five  beds  were 
available  at  the  YWCA  with  intensive  services  for  home¬ 
less  women.  Homeless  families  were  served  primarily  by 
the  Homeless  Intercept/Housing  Search  Program.  Housing 
Search  placed  75  families  in  permanent  housing,  and 
provided  up  to  twelve  months  of  follow-up  for  each  family. 
Through  a  contract  with  Human  Services,  the  Greater 
Boston  Housing  Initiative  (GBFQ)  provided  a  part-time 
Housing  Search  Specialist  for  individuals  ready  to  seek 
permanent  housing.  Between  June  1994  and  June  1996, 
105  Cambridge  clients  were  placed  through  this  service;  a 
number  received  ongoing  stabilization  services  and  up  to 
twelve  months  of  GBHI  rent  supplements.  In  FY96  the 
locally-raised  Cambridge  Fund  for  Housing  the  Homeless 
assist^  28  housdiolds  with  such  costs  as  first  month’s  rent 
or  arrearage;  MSC  staff  also  assisted  30  housdiolds 
through  Federal  Emergency  Management  Administration 
funds. 

The  Multi-Service  Center  is  also  the  site  for  the 
Haitian  Services  Collaborative,  consisting  of  the  City’s 
Haitian  Services,  staff  from  the  Haitian  Multiservice  Center 
of  Dorchester  and  HAEDA,  a  volunteer  educational  group. 

Childcare 

The  Childcare  Division  began  the  year  with  all  four 
preschool  and  seven  school-age  programs  fully  enrolled. 
Programs  include  the  King  Preschool  and  the  Longfellow 
Preschools,  which  are  open  full  day,  year  round.  The 
Fitzgerald  Preschool  located  at  the  Gately  shelter,  and  the 
Haggerty  Preschool  housed  in  the  newly  renovated 
Haggerty  School,  both  these  programs  are  open  from  8:30 
to  12  cMy  and  run  from  S^tember  to  June.  The  seven 
School-Age  programs  include  the  King  (2  classrooms),  the 
Fletcher,  the  Graham  and  Parks  (2  classrooms),  the 
Maynard,  and  the  Fitzgerald.  In  September,  the  Haggerty 
school-age  program  was  opened.  All  are  located  within  the 
elementary  school  of  their  name  excqjt  the  Fitzgerald 
which  is  located  in  the  Gately  Shelter.  Programs  are  open 
from  the  end  of  the  school  day  until  5:55  p.m.,  ftom 
September  to  June.  Children  may  emoll  5,3  or  2  days  per 
w^. 

Approximately  300  children  were  enrolled  during 
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the  year  with  an  additional  300  children  on  a  Wait  List. 
The  need  for  additional  childcare  programs  continues  to 
grow.  All  of  the  childcare  programs  are  licensed  by  the 
Office  for  Children.  Licensing  requirements  include 
guidelines  for  staff  training,  program  polices  and  proce¬ 
dures,  and  facilities.  Additionally,  all  45  childcare  staff 
participated  in  a  2  day  orientation  and  training  at  the  end 
of  August.  This  was  an  opportunity  to  review  program 
policies  as  well  as  pardcip^  in  CPR  and  other  training 
sessions  on  team  building  atKl  curriculum  planning. 

A  highlight  for  the  year  was  the  request  by  a  group 
of  parents  from  the  Morse  neighborbood  for  advice  on 
opening  a  school-age  program  at  the  Morse  School.  After 
many  meetings  and  discussions,  this  parent  group  requested 
that  the  program  be  run  and  managed  by  the  Department 
of  Human  Services,  Childcare  Division.  In  response, 
planning  began  for  an  additional  school-age  program  to  be 
located  at  the  Morse  School  in  Sqitember  of  19%. 

Parents  of  preschoolers  at  the  Haggerty  program 
expressed  int^est  in  a  summer  program  and  an  extended 
day  option.  The  Childcare  Division  spent  some  time 
gathering  information  from  current  parents  and  those  on 
the  waitlist.  We  are  still  looking  at  financial  feasibility  and 
the  planning  will  continue  through  19%.  The  Childcare 
Parent  Advisory  Committee  continued  to  meet  periodically 
throughout  the  year.  Topics  for  discussion/action  ranged 
from  program  services  on  snow  days  to  Stand  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Participation  in  the  Committee  is  open  to  parents 
^^hose  children  are  emolled  in  any  of  the  DHSP  Childcare 
Programs.  Parents  reviewed  and  discussed  the  recommen¬ 
dations  for  securing  a  permanent  revenue  stream  to  support 
childcare  scholarships  and  much  enthusiasm  was  generated 
around  the  idea  of  a  credit  card  with  percentages  going  to 
the  fund.  Work  will  continue  on  bringing  this  idea  to 
fruition. 

Sev«al  Childcare  staff  joined  with  other  division 
members  to  plan  for,  distribute  information  about,  and 
attend  the  Stand  for  Childrra  held  in  Washington  DC  on 
bdialf  of  all  children.  Staff  shared  stories  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  parents,  children  and  fellow  staff  members. 

The  Childcare  Division  continued  its’  commitment 
to  children  by  managing  and/or  expanding  the  contracts  for 
children  with  special  needs,  fat^es  at  risk,  and  low 
income  families  through  woik  with  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 
SCTvices,  Childcare  2000,  the  Cambridge  Partnership  for 
Children  and  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Community  Learning  Center 

The  Community  Learning  Center  (CLC)  provides 
day  and  ev^iing  adiult  basic  education  classes  at  19 
Brookline  Street  and  in  several  other  locations  around  the 
city.  Four  program  areas  are  offered:  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL),  literacy,  GED  prqjaration,  and  the  Adult 
Diploma  Ptogram.  Seven  levels  of  ESL  and  five  levels  of 
basic  reading,  writing,  and  math,  ranging  from  beginning 
literacy  to  the  high  school  level,  are  available.  GED  classes 
pr^)are  students  to  pass  the  five  examinations  required  to 
obt^  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma  from  the  state 
Dq>artmeot  of  Education.  The  Adult  Diploma  Program 
awards  a  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School  diploma  to 
adults  based  on  a  comUnadon  of  demonstrated  competen¬ 
cies  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  and  credit  for 


other  life  experience  areas.  Educational  and  career  counsel¬ 
ing  is  provided  for  all  students  to  support  participation  in 
the  program  and  success  in  the  next  steps  after  program 
completion.  Individual  tutoring  by  volunteers  is  available 
as  needed.  Students  practice  their  skills  using  a  computer 
and  learn  word  processing  and  other  computer  applications. 


Mayor  Russell  congratulates  a  Community  Learning 
Center  graduate  -  June  20,  19%. 


In  addition  to  City  funds,  the  Community  Learning 
Center  received  grants  and  contracts  from  several  sources 
including  the  Massachusetts  Dq)artment  of  Education,  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Cambridge  Head  Start,  the 
Cambridge  School  Dqjartment,  the  Cambridge  Housing 
Authority,  and  the  Cambridge  Community  Foundation. 
These  grants  enabled  the  CLC  to  continue  to  offer  a  large 
number  of  special  programs,  including  three  focused  on 
family  literacy.  Even  Start,  a  collaboration  with  the 
Cambridge  School  Department,  provided  adult  basic 
education  classes  for  parents,  early  childhood  education  for 
their  children,  home  visiting,  parent  and  child  activities, 
and  a  parent  discussion  group.  The  program  is  based  at  the 
Gately  Shelter  in  North  Cambridge.  In  another  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  School  Dq)artment  and  Community 
Schools,  the  CLC  ran  a  computer-based  family  learning 
center  at  the  Harrington  School.  Under  the  Center  for 
Families  initiative,  ESL,  family  literacy,  basic  skills,  and 
computer  classes  were  offered  in  Nor&  Cambridge  for 
parents  and  their  young  children. 

Through  a  joint  program  with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  20  low-income  adults  were  trained  to  meet  the 
requirements  to  become  certified  as  home  health  aides  and 
nursing  assistants;  19  are  now  working  in  the  field.  A  new 
school-to-work  initiative  entitled  "Adult  Career  Pathways" 
was  developed  to  provide  intensive  job  readiness,  academ¬ 
ics,  and  computer  skills  to  15  students  with  a  focus  on  the 
fields  of  health  care  and  financial  services.  The  Cambridge 
Hospital  and  Fleet  Bank  were  involved  as  business  partners 
and  the  Office  for  Workforce  Development  provided 
plarming  assistance.  Outreach,  counseling,  and  on-site 
classes  have  continued  for  public  housing  residents  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  Park,  Newtowne  Court,  and  Washington  Elms. 
Outreach  and  special  classes  for  homeless  adults  were  also 
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provided,  however,  federal  funding  of  this  service  ceased 
in  December  of  1995.  Staff  worked  with  the  Planning  and 
Development  Department  of  Human  Services  and  with  the 
Massachusetts  E>epartment  of  Education  to  identify  possible 
sources  of  continued  funding  for  homeless  services. 

The  ESL  Network  has  continued  to  involve  a  variety 
of  community  organizations  in  providing  ESL  classes  with 
technical  support  and  student  referrals  from  the  CLC. 
Classes  were  held  at  11  sites  this  year:  Christ  Church, 
Youville  Hospital,  the  Volpe  Center,  the  Graham  and 
Parks  Community  School,  Fresh  Pond  Apartments,  the 
Valente  branch  library,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  the  Cambridge- 
port  Community  School,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  Cambridge 
Senior  Center,  and  the  Moore  Youth  Center  (through  the 
Morse  Community  School).  The  second  atmual  conference 
of  Network  members  was  held  in  April.  The  CLC  trained 
twenty  teachers  from  the  Boston  area  to  work  with  students 
who  have  learning  disabilities.  The  training  consisted  of  a 
six-week  theory  course  and  a  ten-wedc  supervised 
practicum.  A  lecture  series  entitled  "Adult  and  Adolescent 
Reading  and  Learning  Disabilities"  was  provided  at  the 
Central  Square  Library  in  the  spring.  It  was  open  to  the 
public  and  was  well  attended.  Three  teachers  began 
planning  production  of  a  text  for  ESL  literacy  students  to 
be  written  in  August,  1996. 

In  the  Action  for  Health  project,  part  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Dqjartment  of  Education’s  comprdiensive  health 
education  program,  a  group  of  CLC  students  investigated 
the  topics  of  nutrition,  stress,  and  exercise  and  produced  a 
video  and  print  materials  for  display  at  a  final  conference 
in  June.  With  support  from  the  Cambridge  Conununity 
Foundation,  the  CLC  embarked  on  planning  for  the  use  of 
technology  with  adult  basic  education  students.  A  Technol¬ 
ogy  Advisory  Group  with  rqiresentation  from  other  City 
divisions  and  departments,  the  School  Dq)artment,  and 
CCTV  was  formed.  Teacher  and  student  focus  groups 
were  held.  Two  CLC  students  were  hired  and  trained  as 
computer  aides.  A  vision  and  plan  are  now  in  the  process 
of  being  drafted. 

In  response  to  student  demand,  class  hours  were 
increased  to  a  minimum  of  five  hours  per  week.  918 
students  representing  64  countries  attended  classes  in  the 
various  programs  over  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the 
graduation  ceremony  on  June  20,  41  students  received  high 
school  credentials  and  19  graduated  firom  the  advanced 
level  of  the  ESL  program.  The  Friends  of  the  CLC 
presented  $500  scholarships  to  two  graduates  who  are 
pursuing  further  studies  at  Bunker  Hill  Community  Col¬ 
lege.  The  CLC  began  a  more  systematic  follow-up  of 
recent  graduates,  including  a  survey,  phone  calls,  and 
encouragement  to  attend  courses  at  the  new  Cambridge 
campus  of  Bunker  Hill  Community  College.  An  Alumni 
Association  was  created  in  the  spring.  A  CLC  graduate 
was  honored  as  the  Adult  Education  Student  of  the  Year  by 
the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  Adult  Education. 

Conununity  and  Youth 

The  Division  of  Community  and  Youth  supports  a 
network  of  neighboihood-based  programs  which  provide 
educational,  recreational,  social  and  cultural  exploration 
and  development  opportunities  for  all  age  groups.  The 
division  works  with  neighborhoods  in  developing  high- 


quality  and  cost-effective  programs. 

Together  with  the  Neighborhood  Councils,  the  staff 
of  Community  Schools  works  to  develop  programs  and 
services  which  reflect  the  int^ests  and  ne^  of  individual 
neighborhoods.  The  range  of  pwograms  offered  this  year 
included:  after-school  children’s  educational,  cultural  and 
athletic  activities;  a  citywide  preteen  group;  adult  education 
courses;  and  for  the  elderly,  advocacy  and  referral  servic¬ 
es;  holiday  events;  and  vacation  programming.  The  third 
armual  Camp  Information  Night  at  CRLS  was  held  in 
March,  ^\hich  attracted  over  100  preople.  In  this  past  year, 
16  sunun^  camp)s  were  offered  for  children  at  14  Conunu- 
nity  Schools  sites,  serving  approximately  1,000  children. 
In  order  to  respx)nd  to  [parents’  needs  for  child  care  during 
the  summer  months,  twelve  of  the  camp)s  ran  an  extended 
day  program.  Summer  Arts  in  the  Paries  pwograms  were 
also  well  attended.  Other  special  events  include  neighbor¬ 
hood  p»otluck  dinners,  children’s  dance  and  theater  perfor¬ 
mances,  trip)s,  Halloween  parties,  the  Black  History  Month 
Celebration  and  family  concerts.  Finally,  Community 
Schools  continue  to  be  active  in  collaborating  with  Safe 
Neighborhood  organizations  and  continue  to  provide 
financial  suppert  to  low  income  families  in  our  camp 
programs  &  after-school  enrichment  classes.  Community 
Schools  Programs  continued  collaborations  with  other 
agencies,  such  as  Cambridge  Multicultural  Art  Center,  the 
Boston  Recycle  Center,  Boston  Museum  of  Science, 
Cambridge  ^blic  Library,  Cambridge  Camping  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  School  Depmrtment,  the  Arts  Council, 
Substance  Abuse  Task  Force,  Cambridge  Community 
Television  and  the  Mayor’s  Office. 


The  Jamnastics  camp  at  Maynard  Community  School 
was  one  of  16  campis  provided  by  Community  Schools, 
which  served  approximately  1(K)0  Cambridge  children 
last  summer. 


The  Multicultural  Task  Force,  comprised  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  other  Human  Service  divisions,  continued  to 
offer  staff  training  and  community  forums  on  Multicultural 
issues.  The  translation  committee  continued  to  address  the 
need  for  publicity  and  services  to  linguistic  communities. 
In  addition,  the  Task  Force  sponsored  Children’s  early 
release  day  events  at  the  Cambridge  Multicultural  Arts 
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Center;  an  annual  Gospel  Concert;  Black  History  Family 
Night  with  presentation  of  the  Harriet  Wigfall  community 
service  awaixls  and  a  children’s  creative  writing  contest; 
and  luncheon  forums  on  current  topics  for  City  woikers. 

The  Cambridge  Performance  Project  Inc,  in  its  1 1th 
year,  offered  13  classes  in  7  schools,  the  Cambridge 
Community  Cable  studio,  and  the  Dance  Complex,  giving 
approximately  two  hundred  children  ages  5-14  experience 
in  theater  and  dance.  Achievements  included  the  creation 
of  a  new  intensive  theater  class  for  preteens  and  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Back  Porch  Dance  Company,  an 
intergeneradonal  Multi-ethnic  troupe,  \\1iich  performed  at 
First  Night  and  MIT  as  well  as  the  Senior  Center.  The 
Project  continues  to  receive  outside  funding  from  the  Mas- 
sachus^  Cultural  Council  and  local  corporations  and 
foundations. 


Seniors  eiyoy  National  Night  out  against  crime,  thanks 
to  the  North  Cambridge  Crime  Task  Force  sponsored 
by  Community  and  Youth  Division  of  D^P  and 
ndghborhood  businesses. 


The  North  Cambridge  Crime  Task  Force  served  the 
North  Cambridge  community  in  FY96  by  undertaking 
crime  prevention  initiatives  such  as  Neighborhood  Safety 
Walks  (to  identify  environmental  problems  such  as  insuf¬ 
ficient  lighting,  overgrown  trees,  graffiti  and  neighborhood 
hot  spots)  and  neighborhood  block  parties  attended  by 
residents  and  the  police;  and  by  collaborating  with  citywide 
groups  such  as  the  COP  Leadership  Council  and  the 
Domestic  Violence  Task  Force  to  forward  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  community  policing  and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
violent  crime  citywide.  The  North  Cambridge  Community 
and  Police  Service  Center  functioned  as  a  neighborhood 
information  center  and  base  of  activities  for  the  Task  Force 
throughout  the  year.  The  1995  National  Night  Out  Against 
Crime  included  a  "Morning  Out"  program,  ceremonies 
acknowledging  the  partnership  with  police,  citizens  and  city 
government  officials  from  the  municipalities  of  Arlington, 
Belmont  and  Boston  and  Cambridge  and  evening  activities. 
For  the  second  year,  the  Task  Force  was  recognized 
nationally  by  the  National  Association  of  Town  Watch  with 
it’s  "All  Star  Award"  for  our  National  Night  Out  program. 

Co-chaired  by  two  neighboAood  residents,  the  Area 


IV  Crime  Task  Force  is  proud  of  its  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  this  year,  including:  revision  and  distribution  of  the 
Safe  Neighborhood  Packet;  continued  sponsorship  of 
youth/  police  partnership  projects;  and  sponsorship  of  the 
seventh  annual  Drug  Free  Community  Fair.  The  group 
also  sponsored  (often  in  several  languages):  safety/self 
defense  workshops  for  adult  women  and  young  women  in 
Area  4;  workshops  on  AIDS  awareness  and  prevention; 
substance  abuse  awareness  and  prevention;  and  ’scam 
prevention’  workshops.  Through  its  growing  collaboration 
with  the  North  Cambridge  Crime  Task  Force,  Area  4 
sponsored  safety  walks  in  both  neighborhoods.  In  its 
advocacy  role,  the  Task  Force  successfully  sponsored 
campaigns:  to  post  neighborhood  schools  with  drug  free 
school  zorre  signs  throughout  the  City;  to  reduce  noise 
through  the  "Respect  Your  Neighbor"  campaign;  and  to 
press  for  greater  police  presence  and  visibility  on  our 
streets.  This  exciting  year  was  made  possible  by  gains  in 
fundraising,  which  included  support  from  the  Cambridge 
Housing  Authority,  Governor’s  Alliance  Against  Drugs, 
Draper  Laboratories,  and  the  Boston  Foundation. 

The  Cambridge  Youth  Program  operated  out  of  five 
Youth  Centers  and  three  drop-in  gym  sites.  Two  satellite 
sites  at  the  Fresh  Pond  Apartments  and  Walden  Square 
Apartments  also  served  youth  from  the  developments, 
through  a  federal  Drug  Elimination  Grant.  The  Youth 
Program  network  offered  quality  educational  programs  to 
its  membership  between  the  ages  of  nine  through  nineteen. 
Program  staff  collaborated  with  the  Police  Department, 
District  Attorney’s  Office,  School  Dqjartment  and  outside 
agencies.  The  educational  component  included:  homework 
assistance  programs  provided  by  program  staff  and  outside 
agencies  such  as  Americorps  arid  Tutoring  Plus;  A  Million 
Men  March  follow-up  lecture  series  included  violence 
prevention,  esteem  building  and  employment  readiness;  the 
Dating  Violence  Intervention  Project;  and  the  Caspar 
Drug/ Alcohol  Educational  Program.  The  Youth  Program 
is  particularly  proud  of  three  accomplishments:  attendance 
by  over  40  young  women  members  at  the  Massachusetts 
Status  of  Girls  Conference;  several  tours  of  New  England 
colleges  and  universities;  and  the  dedication  of  a  computer 
center  at  the  Area  4  Youth  Center.  The  Youth  Program 
Developer  conducted  an  extensive  review  of  program  and 
organizational  issues,  which  has  already  led  to  expanding 
and  improving  educational  services  and  staff  trainings  for 
the  coming  program  year.  With  Youth  Program  staff,  the 
East  Cambridge  community  completed  the  design  of  the 
new  center  with  Cambridge  Seven  Associates  and  planned 
the  ground  breaking  celebration. 

Council  on  Aging 

The  Council  on  Aging  (COA)  is  the  city’s  Elderly 
Services  Division,  responsible  for  planning  and  providing 
services  for  Cambridge  residents  age  60  and  over.  The 
COA  manages  community  services  and  supports,  as  well 
as  center-based  services  at  two  locations-  the  citywide 
Senior  Center  at  806  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  North 
Cambridge  Senior  Center  at  2050  Massachus^  Avenue. 

The  citywide  Center  held  its  grand  opening  on 
October  31,1995,  with  more  than  600  visitors  attending. 
The  Mayor  and  City  Councillors,  City  Manager  arid 
Department  Heads,  along  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Rqjresentatives  participated.  The  gala  opening  was  a 
culmination  of  team  support  from  Cambridge  elected  offi¬ 
cials,  the  Dqjartment  of  Human  Services  Programs,  the 
Friends  of  the  Council  on  Aging,  many  local  businesses, 
and  of  course  Cambridge  seniors  themselves.  By  mid- 
November  1995  the  new  center  was  in  full  operation  with 
numerous  classes,  special  presentations  and  activities. 
Responding  to  the  richness  and  needs  of  the  diverse  groups 
of  Cambridge  seniors,  the  CO  A  continues  to  sponsor 
weddy  groups  for  Haitian,  Asian  and  Russian  seniors. 
Also,  outreach  and  planning  has  started  with  r^resenta- 
tives  of  the  Latino  community  for  programming  for  Latino 
seniors. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  City  wide  Senior 
Center’s  operation,  845  class  sessions  were  provided  to 
participants  and  14,079  meals  were  served.  By  the  spring 
of  19%,  all  meals  were  cooked  on-site  at  the  full-service 
kitchen.  The  Senior  Food  Pantry,  which  operates  twice 
weekly,  provided  2,349  distributions  of  f(^  over  this 
seven  month  period. 

The  North  Cambridge  Senior  Center  marked  an 
important  date,  its  tenth  anniversary  of  operation,  in  March 
19%.  A  full  week  was  set  aside  to  celebrate,  and  to 
recognize  the  seniors  and  others  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Center’s  success.  Both  Centers  maintain  active  ties  with 
their  neighborhoods,  in  addition  to  reaching  out  to  serve 
seniors  ftom  all  parts  of  the  City,  Transportation  to  the 
citywide  Center  can  be  provided  to  individuals  by  cab 
rides,  which  the  COA  arranges  in  collaboration  with 
Somerville-Cambridge  Elder  Services.  Shuttle  bus  trips 
have  started,  transporting  seniors  from  the  city’s  many 
senior  housing  buildings  and  from  other  community  pick¬ 
up  sites. 

Some  programmatic  highlights  at  the  Centers  include 
the  computer  classes,  which  have  been  some  of  the  most 
sought-after  offerings;  the  celebration  of  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  hosted  by  the  Asian  Elder  group  but  attended  by 
many  in  a  great  multicultural  celebration;  a  trip  by  more 
than  60  seniors  to  visit  Cambridge  legislators  at  the  State 
House  during  May,  19%,  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  May 
as  Older  Americans  month;  and  a  first  aimual  Senior 
Talent  Show,  showcasing  over  15  acts.  Social  Services 
include  intake,  information  and  referral.  Serving  Health 
Information  Needs  of  Elders  (SHINE)  medical  benefits 
counseling,  substance  abuse  counseling  for  seniors,  housing 
assistance,  coordination  of  free  eye  exams  through  the 
Bright  Eyes  program,  taxi  voucher  coupons  and  other 
discount  programs,  health  and  educational  programs, 
shopping  assistance  and  medical  transportation  have  also 
been  offered  by  the  Centers.  The  Council  works  closely 
with  the  state  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs.  During  the 
year,  the  COA  responded  to  over  21,250  general  informa¬ 
tion  requests  from  individuals  who  visit,  call  or  write 
looking  for  resources  and  assistance.  Through  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  NEWSLINES  newsletter,  health  articles, 
consumer  protection  tips,  and  calendars  of  current  activities 
are  provided.  Over  4,000  copies  of  the  newsletter  are 
distributed  each  month. 

Office  of  Workforce  Development  (OWD) 

The  Office  of  Woridbrce  Etevelopment  (OWD)  is 
now  in  its  second  year  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of 


Human  Service  Programs.  OWD  continues  to  work 
towards  its  goal  of  enhancing  workforce  opportunities  for 
residents  of  Cambridge,  both  youth  and  adults.  During  the 
past  year,  OWD  has  brought  a  host  of  new  of^rtunities 
to  residents,  businesses,  public  schools  and  service  provid¬ 
ers.  Accomplishments  of  the  Office  of  Workforce  Devel¬ 
opment  and  its  youth  arm,  the  Citywide  Youth  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  (C^O),  over  the  past  year  are  the  following: 

Business  linkages  -  With  guidance  firom  its  Business 
Advisory  Committee,  OWD  works  to  unite  the  business 
community,  schools,  city  government,  service  providers 
and  community-based  organizations  to  enhance  workforce 
development  in  Cambridge. 

•  The  6th  armual  Summer  Jobs  Campaign,  held  at  the 
Charles  Hotel  in  April  19%,  prov^  successful,  with 
over  200  jobs  pledged,  $8,C)00  raised,  and  130  busi¬ 
nesses  in  attendance.  This  year’s  speaker,  Gordon 
Quirm,  Exec.  Producer  of  the  documentary  Hoop 
Dreams,  contributed  his  time  to  the  City. 

•  As  the  lead  coordinator  of  the  Financial  Services 
Internship  Program  involving  six  financial  institutions 
and  the  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School  (CRLS), 
OWD  completed  a  first  successfiil  year.  For  1996-97, 
commitments  have  been  secured  from  four  additional 
financial  institutions,  allowing  the  pilot  program  to 
grow  firom  8  to  12  students  and  to  include  a  growing 
netwoik  of  industry  partners. 

•  OWD  negotiated  with  Forest  City  Development  to  set 
the  groundwork  for  the  hiring  of  Cambridge  residents 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  University  Park. 
OWD  worked  in  collaboration  with  Forest  City  to 
recruit  Cambridge  residents  into  the  Union  £^ren- 
ticeship  programs  and  to  assist  Forest  City  tenants  in 
accessing  resources. 

•  In  collaboration  with  the  Community  Development 
Dqjartment,  OWD  began  the  implementation  of  a  First 
Source  Hiring  Agreement  with  Hybridon,  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Cambridge  in  December  of  1996. 

•  As  part  of  OWD’s  marketing  efforts  to  businesses, 
workforce  development  resources  are  now  listed  on  the 
Internet,  resulting  as  well  in  increased  communication 
with  other  US  municipalities  and  resources.  For  1996- 
97,  brochure  development  is  underway  for  the  office, 
as  well  as  its  specific  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  school- 
to-career  programming  and  summer  jobs  recruitment. 

Program  Planning  -  As  a  regular  part  of  the 
Office’s  mission,  OWD  leads  planning  and  development 
efforts  for  employment  and  training  initiatives  in  the  City 
of  Cambridge. 

•  OWD  received  the  1996  International  City/County 
Management  Association  (ICMA)  Program  ^cellence 
Award  for  Collaborative  Children  and  Youth  Initiatives, 
for  OWD’s  role  in  coordinating  and  spearheading  the 
local  Career  Pathways  Initiative  (CPI).  CPI  is  a  se¬ 
quenced  set  of  school,  community  and  work-based 
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learning  experiences  designed  to  promote  the  academic 
development  and  career  prqjaration  of  Cambridge’s 
young  people.  CPI  is  a  broad-based  alliance,  including 
the  Rindge  School  of  Technical  Arts,  local  community- 
based  and  higher  education  institutions,  and  industry 
partners. 

•  The  Cambridge/Bunker  Hill  partnership  completed  a 
first  successful  year,  serving  over  120  residents  in  a 
range  of  academic  and  vocational  training  courses,  de¬ 
signed  in  collaboration  with  community  partners.  As  a 
result,  the  Cambridge  School  Committee  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  provide  BHCC  with  classroom  space  at  no 
cost  for  the  1996-97  academic  year.  BHCC  also  collab¬ 
orated  with  CRLS  to  upgrade  the  IBM  computer 
laboratory,  improving  services  to  youth  and  community 
college  students  simultaneously. 

•  As  part  of  the  local  career  pathways  efforts,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Just-A-Start  and  the  Cambridge  Housing 
Authority’s  Work  Force,  OWD  helped  shape  an  effort 
designed  to  reach  CRLS  graduates  in  area  colleges, 
provide  them  with  support  to  increase  their  retention  at 
college,  and  train  them  to  provide  college-readiness 
workshops  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors.  These 
peer  mentors  also  produced  policy  recommendations  for 
the  City  and  its  schools  to  improve  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  college  education. 


•  OWD  played  a  leadership  role  on  the  Employment 
Resources,  Inc.  (ERI)  Board  to  better  represent  the 
needs  of  Cambridge  residents,  assisting  ERI  in  the 
transition  from  a  Job  Training  Partnership  Entity  to  a 
One-Stop  Career  Center. 

Research  -  On  an  ongoing  basis,  OWD  Conducts 
research  to  assess  gaps  in  services.  Past  research  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  such  programs  as  the  City  Links  public 
sector  internship  program  and  the  Youth  Employment 
Center  at  CRLS. 

•  Over  250  adult  residents  completed  surveys  assessing 
their  ^ployment  and  training  interests  and  experienc¬ 
es.  The  results  (due  out  in  Fall,  1996)  will  help  OWD 
develop  responsive  employment  and  training  policies, 
target  citywide  outreach  efforts,  and  design  and  enhance 
programs  in  tandem  with  residents’  needs. 

•  A  task  force  of  the  Business  Advisory  and  Career 
Pathways  committees  has  designed  and  implemented  the 
first  round  of  a  survey  aimed  at  tracking  youths’  career 
paths  beyond  high  school  graduation,  informing  pro¬ 
gram  d^ign,  and  assessing  the  impact  of  Career 
Pathway  models.  The  first  round  of  students  surveyed 
will  be  those  participating  in  internship  and  youth 
employment  programs,  with  follow-up  planned  every 
three  to  six  months. 


These  participants  in  the  1996  Mayor’s  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  learned  about  video  production 
through  their  work  at  CCTV.  This  year,  the  Mayor’s 
Progi^  was  managed  by  a  new  partnership  with  the 
Office  of  Workforce  Dev^pment. 


•  In  a  unique  collaboration,  OWD  woiked  with  the 
Mayor’s  Office  in  launching  the  1996  Mayor’s  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program,  with  the  Mayor’s  Office 
responsible  for  intake,  and  OWD  overseeing  man¬ 
agement  and  operations.  Program  activities  included 
weekly  job-readiness  workshops,  college  tours  and 
employment  information.  Documentation  and  evaluation 
of  this  summer  begins  in  August  of  1996. 


Grants/contract  management  -  OWD  manages  a 
number  of  city-funded  programs,  providing  oversight  and 
financial  management.  OWD  also  raises  funds  and  often 
serves  to  broker  these  outside  monies  between  institutions 
and  local  agencies. 

•  OWD  brought  in  $60,000  to  Cambridge  in  the  2nd  year 
of  the  Metropolitan  School  to  Work  Partnership,  linldng 
Cambridge  to  seven  other  neighboring  communities. 
Activities  included:  staff  development  for  teachers  and 
community  agencies;  increased  links  to  post-secondary 
institutions;  a  model  community/school  collaborative  in 
the  area  of  medical  sciences;  and  the  development  of 
descriptive  and  promotional  materials  for  the  project. 

•  OWD  managed  $42,000  from  ERI  to  provide  direct 
training,  case  management,  and  work-based  learning  to 
students  in  Career  Pathways  programs,  as  well  as 
linking  summer  jobs  with  year-round  programming. 

•  As  the  coordinator  of  the  Career  Pathways  Initiative, 
OWD  assisted  CCS  in  leveraging  over  $^,000  from 
the  Boston  Foundation  in  support  of  direct  services  to 
Career  Pathways  interns  arKl  curriculum  development 
efforts. 

•  Responsible  for  the  oversight  of  the  Cambridge  Em¬ 
ployment  Program,  OWD  worked  with  the  CEP 
Coordinator  to  increase  job  placement  rates  and  turn¬ 
around  time  for  client  services.  CEP  enrolled  124 
clients  for  job  placement  and  referral  services,  and 
provided  referrals  for  another  31  residents.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  55  clients  had  been  matched  in  jobs  and  the 
remainder  are  still  working  with  the  program.  CEP  also 
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worked  to  promote  its  image  through  marketing  in  the 
community  and  articles  in  the  local  p^rs. 

Coordination,  information  &  referral  -  An  integral 

and  growing  part  of  OWD’s  work  involves  providing 

residents  with  &e  resources  to  increase  their  employability 

through  training  and  education  programs. 

•  The  Youth  Employment  Center  (YEC),  staffed  collec¬ 
tively  by  OWD  staff,  youth  employment  programs  and 
community  partners,  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  referral  services  for  summer  and  school- 
year  jobs,  internships  and  educational  programs.  This 
year  the  Center  served  approximately  450  students. 
Applications  for  citywide  programs  are  available  at  this 
one-stop  Center,  as  well  as  staff  to  assist  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  process. 

•  In  a  new  collaboration,  CYEO  worked  with  students 
from  the  CRLS  Work-Study  program  and  the 
TeenWork  program  of  Just-A-Start,  using  job-readiness 
curriculum  developed  by  YEC  partners  and  CYEO. 
Private  sector  job  leads  were  referred  to  youth  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  woricshop,  and  the  YEC  provided  a 
school-wide  jobs  board  to  inform  students  of  part-time 
opportunities.  Students  were  screened  and  trained  by 
CYEO  before  receiving  job  matching  services.  Over  70 
students  participated  in  the  weddy  workshops,  including 
resume  writing  assistance,  and  more  than  50  received 
job-matching  services  from  CYEO. 

•  The  CYEO  Direct  Service  Committee  created  a  task 
force  to  revamp  the  CRLS  Woik-Study  Program.  The 
task  force  made  recommendations  to  the  RSTA  Director 
on  curriculum  and  structural  innovations  for  students 
participating  in  the  1996-97  Work-Study  program. 

•  CYEO  worked  closely  with  the  Cambridge  Youth 
Program  to  design  staff  trainings  focused  on  employ¬ 
ment  readiness,  information  and  referral;  the  trainings 
provided  workshop  materials  and  curriculum  topics  for 
staff  to  present  to  youth,  and  were  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  Youth  Centers. 

•  In  an  effort  to  share  resources  in  Cambridge,  OWD  has 
coordinated  the  Shared  Job  Development  Consortium 
begun  in  July  of  1995.  Consortium  members  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  exchanged  over  250  job  leads  and  effectively 
placed  job-sedcers  with  a  diversity  of  skill  levels  in 
meaningful  full-time  employment  positions. 

•  Over  1,000  copies  of  CambridgeWorks,  OWD’s 
directory  of  education,  employment  and  training 
programs  for  adult  residents  have  been  distributed. 
Residents  and  local  organizations  have  found  the 
directory  useful  since  it  centralizes  the  various  training 
entities  and  educational  opportunities  within  the  City  of 
Cambridge  into  one  main  source. 

•  Convening  the  Adult  Employment  Planning  Committee 
which  has  promoted  the  advancement  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Community  College  partnership  with  the  City  of 
Cambridge,  the  jobs  consortium,  the  adult  employment 


directory,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  One-Stop  Career  Center  Initiative,  the  welfare  block 
grant  system,  and  results  of  locally  sponsored  research. 

•  OWD  published  and  disseminated  citywide  its  youth 
directories  (available  in  3  languages)  and  summer  jobs 
information  packets.  Youth  resource  guides  on  em¬ 
ployment  and  internship  opportunities  were  distributed 
to  500  MS  YEP  participants. 

•  In  an  effort  to  help  prq)are  unemployed  and  under¬ 
employed  persons  to  successfully  enter  the  workforce, 
0\^  has  developed  a  job-readiness  curriculum  and  has 
provided  workshops  to  area  residents  at  local  events 
such  as  "Hoops  for  Health"  and  at  agencies  such  as 
CEOC  and  The  Massachusetts  D^)artment  of  Employ¬ 
ment  &  Training.  The  curriculum  includes  such  topics 
as  interviewing  skills,  job  retention,  and  resume  writ¬ 
ing. 

Recreation 

The  Recreation  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
development,  implementation  and  supervision  of  year 
round  city-wide  and  neighborhood  recreation  programs  and 
facilities.  The  Recreation  staff  also  coordinate  all  permits 
for  youth  and  adult  programs  and  responds  to  requests  for 
the  use  of  municip>al  recreational  facilities.  During  the  p>ast 
year,  the  Division  issued  over  2000  permits.  Sfafif  are 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  schedules  and  overall 
supervision  of  league  play  for  the  adult  leagues.  This  year, 
the  Recreation  Division  pmrticipiated  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  capital  improvements  to  Fletcher  School  play¬ 
ground,  Sennott  Park  tot  lot.  Harvard  Street  tot  lot  and 
Russell  Field.  The  division  was  also  involved  with  the 
Open  Spjace  Planning  Committee  comprised  of  r^resenta- 
tives  from  Human  Services,  Community  Development, 
Public  Works,  the  City  Manager’s  Office,  and  the  Traffic 
and  Water  Departments.  The  Committee  has  worked  on  a 
number  of  projects  this  p)ast  year  including  a  comprdien- 
sive  inventory  of  all  Cambridge  Open  Spiace,  establishment 
of  design  guideliies,  and  the  revamping  of  the  City’s 
permit  system  for  open  spjace.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
develop)^  and  submitted  the  Massachusetts  Open  Sp>ace 
and  Recreation  Five  Year  Plan  in  order  to  qtialify  for 
continued  state  capital  funding  for  open  sp)ace  projects. 

The  Youth  League  Advisory  Committee  was  en¬ 
larged  this  pjast  year  to  include  representatives  from  the 
public  and  private  high  schools  to  insure  fair  and  equitable 
use  of  City  fields  and  to  improve  communication  among  all 
youth  league  providers.  In  addition,  the  Division  also 
p)articip)ated  in  the  development  of  the  Cambridge  Girls 
Softball  League  for  youth  age  nine  to  fourteen  and  co¬ 
sponsored  the  Second  Annual  Junior  Girls  AAU  Softball 
Tournament  and  the  Second  Annual  Collegiate  Women’s 
Softball  Tournament  at  Danehy  Park  and  St.  Peter’s  Fields. 
The  Division  also  coordinated  the  Tenth  Annual  City  of 
Cambridge  Road  Race  benefitting  Community  Schools  and 
Youth  Centers.  The  Race  attracted  400  runners  and 
generated  $18,000  in  corporate  and  individual  donations. 

The  summer  program  provides  30  full-time  recre¬ 
ation  leaders  and  a  fiill  time  supervisor  to  offer  program¬ 
ming  based  at  neighborhood  playgrounds.  Activities  this 
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year  included:  participation  in  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  the  annual  summer  family  and  children’s  concert  series 
at  six  playground  sites;  for  the  fourth  year,  assisted  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  State  Games  held  in  Cambridge;  and 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Tenth  Annual  City-Wide  Youth 
Games.  The  Summer  Food  Service  Program  was  expanded 
this  past  year  to  include  eight  drop-in  sites  located  at 
various  neighborhood  playgrounds  and  outdoor  pool  sites. 
The  Gold  Star  Pool  is  open  seven  days  a  week  for  seven 
wedcs  during  the  summer.  This  year  there  was  a  continued 
expansion  of  services  in  order  to  provide  swimming  lessons 
and  activities  for  various  City  and  non-profit  agencies. 

The  War  Memorial  Pool  and  Fieldhouse  offers  a 
variety  of  swimming  and  recreational  opportunities  to 
Cambridge  youth  and  families.  The  facility  is  open  daily, 
evenings  and  weekends  excq)t  during  the  summer  months 
when  it  is  not  open  on  we^ends.  Activities  at  the  War 
Memorial  for  youth  include  tennis,  karate,  gymnastics  and 
dance,  and  are  scheduled  after-school  and  on  wedcends. 
Adult  activities,  which  are  held  in  the  evening  and  on 
wedcends,  include  dance,  aerobics,  exercise  and  tennis.  All 
classes  and  activities  are  funded  entirely  by  user  fees.  The 
development  of  the  mail-in  registration  format  and  the 
computerized  enrollment  procedures  has  resulted  in  full 
levels  in  all  classes  scheduled.  The  City  completed  the  first 
phase  of  a  comprdiensive  capital  improvement  program  to 
the  facility  which  resulted  in  the  upgrading  of  all  major 
pool  systems  and  improvements  including  new  deck  tiles 
and  complete  interior  painting.  In  addition,  the  Division 
has  also  worked  with  the  School  Dqjartment  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  comprdiensive  management  plan  of  the  entire 
War  Memorial  Facility. 

The  Special  Needs  Program  provides  year-round 
recreational  programming  for  specif  needs  participants 
ranging  from  pre-school  to  young  adults.  The  Recreation 
Division  is  working  with  the  School  Department  in  the 
establishment  of  an  aftCT  school  Unified  Sports  Program  at 
the  Kennedy,  King  and  Morse  Schools.  This  program, 
wliich  is  funded  compl^ly  by  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Olympics,  integrates  special  needs  children  with  other 
athletes  from  the  schools  in  various  activities  such  as  floor 
hockey,  softball,  volleyball  and  soccer.  Six  athletes  from 
the  S£^rday  program  were  selected  to  rqjresent  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  International  Special  Olympics  held  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  this  past  summer. 

Mayor  Thomas  W.  Dandiy  Park,  located  on  the 
formCT  la^fill  site  in  North  Cambridge,  was  designed  with 
the  idea  of  allowing  for  both  passive  and  active  recreational 
use.  With  the  addition  of  five  acres  of  open  space  through 
the  retK>vations  to  St.  Peter’s  Field  a^  Roethlesberger 
Park,  this  total  fifty-five  acre  site  has  become  the  main 
setting  for  a  variety  of  athl^c,  multi-cultural  events  and 
programs.  This  year,  the  Park  hosted  events  including  the 
Bay  State  Little  League  Tournament,  the  Second  Annual 
Fitzmaurice  Memorial  Softball  Tournament,  the  Second 
aimual  AAU  High  School  Girls  Softball  Tournament  and 
the  Second  armual  Eastern  Massachusetts  Women’s 
Collegiate  Athletics  Softball  Tournament,  the  first  annual 
Ethiopian  Community  Fair  ainl  an  expanded  family  and 
child^’s  concert  series  in  conjunction  with  the  Cambridge 
Arts  Council.  In  addition,  the  adjacent  St.  Peter’s  Field 
was  the  main  setting  for  the  high  school.  Babe  Ruth  and 
senior  Babe  Ruth  baseball  leagues.  Major  capital  improve¬ 


ments  were  also  completed  this  year  including  total  renova¬ 
tion  of  soccer  field  number  one. 

The  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  R./Fresh  Pond  Golf 
Course,  the  City  of  Cambridge’s  Municipal  Golf  Course  at 
Fresh  Pond,  is  in  operation  from  early  April  through  early 
December,  is  fully  funded  by  fees  and  memberships  and 
provides  recreation  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages.  This 
past  year,  the  golf  course  continued  to  make  significant 
changes  to  its  operation  and  management  and  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  course.  A  Golf  Course  Access 
Committee,  comprised  of  Cambridge  residents  and  rqire- 
senting  ail  levels  of  membership,  was  created  to  study 
current  policies  and  procedures  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improved  access.  In  addition,  a  capital  program 
was  continued  on  the  course  resulting  in  significant 
improvements  to  all  bunkers  and  traps.  The  golf  course 
hosted  a  United  States  Public  Links  Ladies  Qualifying 
Tournament  in  addition  to  hosting  a  variety  of  charitable 
tournaments  including  the  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin 
Alumni  Scholarship  Tournament,  the  City  of  Cambridge/ 
Harvard  Real  Estate  Tournament  to  benefit  the  Fund  to 
House  the  Homeless,  and  the  ninth  annual  City  Tourna¬ 
ment  to  benefit  the  Cambridge  Hospital  Breast  Cancer 
Research  Fund. 


Veterans’  Services 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  the  most 
comprehensive  system  of  assistance  for  veterans  of  any 
state  in  the  nation.  This  benefits  systems  traces  its  roots 
back  to  1636,  when  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Colony  were 
at  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians.  Pilgrims  passed  a  law 
which  stated  that  disabled  soldiers  would  be  supported  by 
the  colony. 

Today,  the  City  of  Cambridge’s  Dqpartment  of 
Veterans’  Services  (DVS)  serves  as  an  advocate  for  all 
9,045  veterans  and  their  dq)endents.  It  advises  clients  as  to 
the  availability  of  services,  benefits  and  entitlements.  In 
addition,  DVS  also  provides  emergency  financial  assistance 
(MGL  C.  1 15)  to  needy  veterans  and  fiieir  dqjendents  who 
have  served  honorably  during  wartime  periods  ($104,479 
in  FY96).  The  cost  of  this  benefit  program  is  reimbursed 
to  the  City  by  the  Commonwealth  at  the  rate  of  $.75  for 
every  dollar  expended.  In  FY96,  the  City  received  $78,360 
in  reimburs«nents  from  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Dqjartment  processed  over  495  ^iplications  for 
Federal  Veterans’  Affairs  claims  for  disability  and  death 
benefits,  burial  plots  and  grave  markers,  and  life  insurance 
benefits. 

In  addition,  the  dq>artment  assisted  pensioners  with 
their  annual  V^rans’s  Affairs  financial  Eligibility  Verifi¬ 
cation  Rqxjrts  (EVR’s)  and  applications  for  Property  Tax 
Exemptions. 

Cambridge  veterans  and  their  dependents  also 
received  $7,299,667  in  Federal  monies  for  VA  pensions 
and  compensations. 

The  Dqjartment  in  conjunction  with  the  Cambridge 
Veterans’  Organization  (CVO),  coordinated  public  celebra¬ 
tions  on  Patriots’,  Memorial  and  Veterans’  Days.  For 
Memorial  Day,  over  6000  flags  were  placed,  by  DVS, 
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volunteers  and  family  members  on  the  graves  of  veterans 
interred  in  Cambridge  Cemeteries.  The  costs  for  decorating 
v^erans’  graves  continues  to  increase  as  a  result  of  our 
aging  veterans’  increasing  mortality.  In  addition,  DVS 
staged  one  of  the  largest  Memorial  Day  Parades  in  city 
history,  involving  many  new  community  youth  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Dqwtment  actively  participated  in  many  other 
community  initiatives  such  as,  the  (fedication  of  streets, 
squares  and  paries  in  commemoration  of  our  war  dead. 

In  FY96  the  Eiepartment  automated  its  office  activi¬ 
ties.  Working  in  conjunction  with  other  city  dq)artments, 
DVS  implemented  a  veterans’  case  management  methodol¬ 
ogy  to  bkter  serve  the  r^abilitation  needs  of  our  veterans 
and  their  families. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  include: 

•  Reduced  dqwtmental  expenditures  by  24%  ($88,061), 
these  savings  were  realized  by; 

1)  Reducing  Chapter  115  expenditures  by  aggressively 
accessing  federal  benefits,  pursuing  third  party 
reimbursements  and  implementing  a  case  manage¬ 
ment  methodology  for  clients;  and 

2)  Through  attrition,  reducing  office  staff  25%  without 
a  reduction  in  productivity  nor  a  decrease  in  service 
delivery. 

•  Participated  in  two  (2)  cable  television  programs 
designed  to  increase  public  awareness  about  veterans 
benefits  and  services. 


•  Established  and  debuted  a  Cambridge  Veterans’  Organi¬ 
zation  Color/Honor  Guard  for  ceremonial  events. 


1995  Veterans’  Day  ceremony,  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  honoring 
the  419  Cambridge  men  who  died  in  the  war.  Members 
of  the  Cambrit^e  Veterans’  Organization  pay  homage 
at  the  World  War  II  monument  located  in  Cambridge 
Cemetery. 


Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women 

The  Cambridge  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  was  established  in  October,  1977  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  City  Council  as  a  department  of  city  government. 
In  February,  1978,  20  women  were  appointed  by  the  City 
Manager  to  "act  as  a  centralizing  force  in  the  City  of 
Cambridge  and  the  community  to  deal  with  all  women’s 
issues  ...  (and)  to  take  such  action  as  the  Commission 
considers  ^ipropriate  to  ensure  the  equal  status  of  women 
of  every  race,  creed  and  color,  national  origin,  age  and 
sexual  preference." 

The  Women’s  Commission  was  fiirther  required  by 
the  City  Council  to: 

•  design  and  implement  programs  that  promote  equality 
for  women  in  the  city; 

•  develop  and  recommend  polity  to  and  coordinate  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  dqiartment,  divisions  and  agencies  of  the  City 
on  issues  affecting  women;  and 

•  initiate  and  monitor  legislation  which  promote  equal 
status  of  women  on  City,  State  and  Federal  levels. 

In  fulfillment  of  these  roles  and  responsibilities,  the 
Women’s  Commission  has  allocated  its  resources  to  the 
following  priorities  and  projects: 

WOMEN’S  SAFETY 

1.  Domestic  Violence 

"The  City  as  a  Domestic  Violence-Free  Zone"  is 
a  comprehensive  planning  process  to  engage  all  municipal 
resources  as  partners  with  the  movements  to  stop  violence 
against  women  in  the  city  of  Cambridge.  Following  the 
passage  of  a  City  Council  resolution  in  March  1994,  the 
Women’s  Commission  joined  with  the  city’s  Violence 
Prevention  Coordinator  to  develop  a  long-range  program. 
This  program  was  initiated  by  a  Domestic  Violence 
Summit  which  brought  together  ^  women  and  men  whose 
activism  and  program  development  over  30  years  brought 
this  issue  to  the  City’s  attention.  The  Summit  and  its  100- 
page  document  summary  asked  the  question,  "What  is  the 
role  of  government  when  home  is  not  safe?"  The  City 
Manager  and  the  Health  Commissioner  convened  a 
meeting  with  all  major  department  heads  in  1996  to  initiate 
an  assessment  of  current  and  future  city  resources.  As  a 
result  the  City,  in  partnership  with  all  community-based 
groups  woridng  on  this  issue,  will  study  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  violence,  the  adequacy  of  current  response 
mechanisms,  the  need  for  collaborations  and  increas^  re¬ 
sources  and  new  options  for  engaging  the  entire  community 
to  end  the  epidemic. 

Sixty-five  signs  declaring  the  City’s  intention  to 
uphold  the  laws  against  domestic  abuse  have  been  placed 
near  all  major  public  facilities,  such  as  schools,  libraries, 
health  centers  and  transportation  points. 

The  City’s  Eiomestic  Violence-Free  Zone  docu- 
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ment  and  plan  have  been  posted  on  the  Worldwide  Web  as 
part  of  the  City’s  Home  Page.  It  has  received  attention 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  Australia, 
England  and  Canada. 

"Operation  Safe  Home"  is  a  collaborative  program 
with  the  City’s  Police  Dq^artment  wdiich  has  received  its 
fourth  year  of  funding  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance.  It  is  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  a  coordinated,  integrated  citywide  response  to 
domestic  violence.  The  Women’s  Commission  played  a 
key  role  in  developing  a  successful  federal  funding  propos¬ 
al  to  link  the  Community  Oriented  Policing  Program  with 
the  City’s  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  the  Legal 
Services  Program.  The  goal  is  to  develop  early  detection 
by  medical  providers  and  effective  referrds  for  service  to 
victims  of  <^mestic  violence. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force  is  a  four-year- 
old  n^work  of  more  than  twenty  local  agencies  and 
organizations,  coordinated  and  staffed  by  the  Women’s 
Commission.  The  Task  Force  meets  monthly  to  solve 
problems,  improve  communication  and  increase  services 
related  to  domestic  violence. 

2.  Sexual  Assault 

"Cambridge  After  Hours"  was  initiated  by  the 
Women’s  Commission  to  address  safety  issues  for  women 
leaving  bars  and  nightclubs  at  closing  time.  The  project 
became  a  collaboration  among  the  city’s  License  Commis¬ 
sion,  Community-Oriented  Policing  Leadership  Council 
and  the  Central  ^uare  Neighborhood  Association.  It  will 
be  pilot  tested  and  evaluated  in  Central  Square;  thereafter 
it  be  citywide.  All  participating  establishments  feature 
posters,  buttons  worn  by  waitstaff,  and  cocktail  napkins 
with  a  unified  logo  that  emphasize  respectful  behavior  and 
community  responsibility  for  individuals’  safety.  Clubs 
were  asked  to  make  "L^  call"  announcements  empha¬ 
sizing  the  theme,  and  club  managers  will  greet  patrons  on 
the  sidewalks  as  they  leave.  The  coordinating  committee  is 
working  on  increasing  police  visibility  on  key  walking 
routes  and  increased  taxicab  service  at  closing  time. 

The  Women’s  Commission  responded  to  several 
assaults  through  a  series  of  community  meetings,  personal 
safety  training  programs  and  efforts  to  increase  lighting  and 
other  safety  fetors  in  the  neighborhoods  affected.  The 
Commission  is  working  with  Cambridgqx)rt  neighborhood 
committee  to  plan  a  series  of  marches,  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  ongoing  meetings  with  the  police  in  the 
aftermath  of  two  unsolved  rape  incidents  during  this  past 
year. 

Supported  by  the  Women’s  Commission,  local 
women  formed  the  Cambridgeport  Women’s  Safety 
N^work  to  organize  the  neighborhood  for  pro-active  safety 
measures  and  also  to  bring  women  together  to  inform  the 
city  of  their  needs.  In  1996,  the  group  introduced  measures 
to  the  Cambridge  City  Council  that  would  require  larKl- 
lords  to  provide  increased  protection,  such  as  front  and 
back  porch  lights,  hallway  lights,  inside  and  outside 
deadbolts  irKloors,  adequate  wirKlow  locks  and  guards. 
They  have  held  a  smes  of  self-defense  workshops  and 
have  met  regularly  with  the  police  to  maintain  communica¬ 
tion  on  neighborhood  patrolling  and  on-going  investiga¬ 
tions. 


3.  Sexual  Harassment 

City  Policy  and  Training.  The  Executive  Director 
has  participated  in  leading  workshops  for  city  employees 
on  policies  and  procedures  for  identifying  and  dealing  with 
sexual  harassment.  The  Director  provides  confidential 
counseling  for  employees  and  members  of  the  public  who 
need  assistance.  Referrals  are  also  provided  as  needed. 

School  Department  Policy  and  Training.  The 
Executive  Director  has  coordinated  and  participated  in  a 
series  of  training  workshops  for  teachers,  administrators 
and  students  throughout  the  system  on  sexual  harassment, 
dating  violence  and  gender  violence.  In  1996,  comprehen¬ 
sive  guidelines  for  addressing  and  preventing  sexual 
harassment  were  developed  for  the  City’s  elementary 
schools. 

WOMEN’S  HEALTH 

1.  Women’s  Health  Day.  The  Women’s  Commission 
presented  its  third  armu^  Women’s  Health  Day  in  May, 
19%.  The  health  day  programs  combined  the  energies 
and  wisdom  of  traditional  medical  providers  with  those 
of  masseuses,  acupuncturists  and  holistic  healers. 
Workshops  in  Spanish,  Haitian  Kreyol  and  Portuguese 
addressed  breast  health,  talking  to  your  provider, 
talking  to  your  teenager  about  health  and  sexuality, 
osteoporosis  and  hormone  replacement  therapy,  women 
and  cancer  and  more.  The  1996  event  was  held  at  the 
city’s  new  Senior  Center  and  featured  new  workshops 
that  focused  on  aging  and  seniors’  health  issues.  Over 
200  women  attended. 

2.  Women’s  Health  Task  Force.  The  Executive  Director 
staffs  this  on-going  Task  Force  of  the  Cambridge 
Health  Policy  Board.  This  Board  monitors  and  recom¬ 
mends  changes  in  women’s  health  programs  provided 
by  The  Cambridge  Hospital.  The  Task  Force  lobbied 
for  the  position  and  selected  the  city’s  first  Women’s 
Health  Initiative  Coordinator.  The  broad  focus  of  this 
role  is  developing  interdisciplinary  women’s  health  care 
projects  as  well  as  a  series  of  forums  on  cutting  edge 
health  issues  for  women  of  all  ages.  The  initial  focus  is 
geared  toward  elderly  and  post-menopausal  women. 
The  Task  Force  worked  with  hospitd  midwives  to 
create  Greater  Boston’s  first  Birth  Center  in  a  rehabili¬ 
tated  Victorian  home  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

3.  Alliances  with  Health  Advocates.  The  Women’s 
Commission  joined  with  the  Cambridge  Hospital  to 
introduce  to  local  women’s  health  advocates  and 
providers  the  city’s  programs  in  women’s  health.  These 
programs  included  Greater  Boston’s  first  Birth  Center, 
the  Breast  Health  Project,  Midwifery  and  Primary  Care 
services.  Victims  of  Violence,  Community  Crisis 
Response  Teams  and  the  residency  training  programs 
which  focus  on  women.  The  Commission  will  create 
on-going  opportunities  for  dialogue ,  among  hospital 
providers  and  area  women  activists. 

YOUNG  WOMEN 

The  CRLS  Yoi^  Women’s  Commission  (YWC). 
The  YWC  completed  its  fourth  full  school  year  with  more 
than  100  young  women  and  a  few  young  men  planning  and 
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attending  programs.  This  group  explored  issues  through 
film  showings,  student-led  discussions  and  featured  speak¬ 
ers. 

Dating  Violence  and  Substance  Abuse.  The 
Women’s  Commission  and  the  Dating  Violence  Interven¬ 
tion  Project  received  funding  to  create  a  special  project, 
"The  Night  Before."  A  team  of  eight  CRLS  women 
students  have  begun  to  study  possible  linkages  between 
substance  abuse  and  violence  in  teen  dating  relationships, 
including  sexual  assault.  The  team  \\ill  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  a  survey  of  peers  on  these  issues  and  presented  their 
findings  in  pmblic  meetings  at  the  high  school  as  well  as 
through  distribution  of  a  poster  and  brochure. 

Contraception  and  the  CRLS  Teen  Health  Center. 
The  Executive  Director  worked  on  the  committee  of  the 
Women’s  Health  Task  Force  ^\1lich  recommended  to  the 
School  Committee  that  contrac^tive  medications  be  avail¬ 
able  to  students  at  the  Teen  Health  Center.  The  project 
required  extensive  research  of  data  and  studies,  outreach  to 
students  and  parents  and  several  presentations  before 
elected  officials.  The  recommendation  was  accepted.  The 
Women’s  Commission  intends  to  woik  with  the  hospital 
and  school  department  to  continue  discussions  about  teen 
pregnancy,  sex  and  health  education  and  options  for 
parents  in  these  areas. 

Working  Group  on  Gender  Issues  and  Sports. 
The  Women’s  Commission  worked  with  others  to  analyze 
the  status  of  sports  and  physical  education  for  girls  in  the 
city’s  element^  and  hi^  schools  and  began  a  process  for 
public  comment  and  recommendation.  The  Commission 
collaborated  with  Harvard  biologist  emerita.  Dr.  Rose 
Frisch,  to  develop  a  successfully  funded  program  of 
physical  activity  for  girls  at  the  high  school  who  might  not 
ordinarily  join  a  sports  team  to  begin  in  the  Fall  of  1996. 

ECONOMIC  JUSTICE 

The  Women’s  Commission  has  been  participating  in 
a  campaign  to  re-establish  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
area  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The 
organizing  committee  has  established  as  a  priority  that  at 
least  50%  of  members  be  current  or  recent  welfare  recipi¬ 
ents. 

The  Commission  is  exploring  the  development  of  a 
series  of  self-help  and  empowerment  woifehops  for 
recipients  of  welfare  benefits.  Working  with  local  Legal 
Services  attorneys,  the  Commission  plans  to  match  volun¬ 
teer  professional  advocates  with  recipients  to  share  skills 
and  information  needed  to  make  maximum  use  of  available 
benefits. 

The  Commission  works  closely  with  the  Family 
Stabilization  and  Advocacy  Program  of  the  Cambridge 
Economic  Opportunity  Committee  to  develop  support  and 
empowerment  programs  for  low-income  women  who 
utilize  the  city’s  food  pantries. 


Human  Rights 
Commission 


that  time,  the  Conunission  has  worked  to  provide  civil 
rights  protection  for  the  residents  of  Cambridge  and  for 
those  seddng  housing  and  services  within  the  City. 

In  its  work,  the  Commission  is  responsible  for 
investigating  complaints  of  discrimination  in  the  areas  of 
employment,  housing,  public  accommodations,  and  city 
services.  Complaints  may  be  brought  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
race,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  religion  or  creed, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  marital  status,  family  status, 
disability,  military  status,  and  source  of  income. 

llie  Commission  lx)th  assists  in  informal  resolutions 
of  complaints  which  it  receives  by  telqihone,  in  writing, 
and  in  person,  and  conducts  full  investigations  of  formal 
complaints.  A  typical  investigation  involves  requests  for 
information,  possible  site  visits,  interviews,  fact-finding 
conferences,  testing,  mediation,  and  conciliation.  The 
Commission  can  also  conduct  public  hearings.  At  the  close 
of  an  investigation,  the  Commission  issues  a  Final  Investi¬ 
gative  Rqx)rt  and  can  assess  damages. 

The  Commission  holds  the  largest  work-sharing 
agreement  with  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination,  the  state  civil  rights  agency,  under  which 
the  Commission  investigates  Cambridge  cases  received  by 
the  MCAD,  and  gets  reimbursed  for  closure  of  those  cases. 
The  Commission  is  also  the  first  New  England  local 
commission  to  be  declared  a  substantially  equivalent 
agency  by  the  federal  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  (HUD)  and  to  be  referred  all  Cambridge  fair 
housing  cases  received  by  that  agency,  for  investigation 
and  reimbursement. 

Under  the  Ordinance,  the  Commission  is  mandated 
to  assist  the  City  Manager  with  all  human  and  civil  rights 
issues  in  Cambridge,  and  to  ensure  that  the  City  and  it’s 
departments  carries  out  its  business  and  delivery  of  services 
in  a  non-discriminatory  manner.  As  such,  the  Commission 
regularly  provides  advice  and  training  to  city  agencies  to 
help  them  abide  by  their  responsibilities  under  the  law. 

In  addition  to  a  full-time  staff  and  woik-study 
students,  the  Commission  has  an  eleven  member  volunteer 
board  who  advise  the  Commission  and  who  speak  out  on 
human  and  civil  rights  issues  affecting  Cambridge.  Three 
new  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  City  Manager 
during  FY96. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
A.  ENFORCEMENT 

As  the  Commission  has  become  increasingly  known 
to  the  public  through  its  outreach  efforts,  the  number  of 
complaints  filed  has  continued  to  rise.  Through  the  end  of 
FY96,  the  Commission  received  118  complaints,  a  rise  of 
approximately  15%  over  FY95.  During  this  same  time 
period,  the  Commission  closed  115  complaints,  which 
includes  complaints  held  over  from  FY95.  Cases  were  filed 
in  the  following  areas:  employment  -  85  cases;  housing  - 
16  cases;  and  public  accommodation  -  2  cases. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  complaints  filed: 


The  Cambridge  Human  Rights  Commission  was 
created  by  Ordinance  in  1985,  and  its  jurisdiction  was 
expanded  in  1991  by  the  Fair  Housing  Ordinance.  Since 
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Employment 


Age 

17 

Disability 

Family  Status 

Maritd  Status 

19 

National  Origin 

12 

Race/Color 

28 

R^aliation 

2 

Religion 

1 

Sex 

19 

Sexual  Harassment 

7 

Sexual  Orientation 

Source  of  Income 

2 

Some  complaints  may  have  been  filed  for  more  than 
one  basis,  i.e.  sex  and  race  and  color. 

1.  Fair  Housing 

Unlike  other  municipalities  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  City  of  Cambridge  remains  the  only  city  or  town  to 
hold  a  contract  with  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  through  the  Cambridge  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Commission.  Determined  by  HUD  to  be  a 
substantially  equivalent  agency  permits  the  Commission  to 
directly  receive  fair  housing  complaints  and  to  process 
them  from  investigation  to  conciliation,  settlement,  and 
completion.  The  Commission  was  once  again  able  to  thor¬ 
oughly  investigate  and  close  all  Title  VIE  cases  within  the 
time  constraints  set  by  HUD.  In  addition  to  investigating 
Title  Vni  complaints,  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
under  its  Fair  Housing  Ordinance  to  investigate  cases 
involving  source  of  income  as  well  as  under  4  units  in  a 
building.  This  allows  Cambridge  residents  additional 
protection  under  the  law.  The  Commission  was  able  to 
increase  its  funding  from  HUD  during  FY96  permitting  it 
to  hire  work-study  students  to  develop  a  Fair  Housing  web¬ 
site,  redraft  the  Fair  Housing  Brochure,  to  assist  in  Fair 
Housing  investigations,  and  to  begin  the  development  of  a 
Fair  Housing  testing  program. 

The  Commission’s  Executive  Director  serves  as  the 
Chair  of  the  City’s  Fair  Housing  Committee.  Meeting 
throughout  the  year,  the  Committee  focused  on  the  effects 
of  the  demise  of  rent  control.  The  Committee  decided  to 
increase  its  role  during  National  Fair  Housing  Month  as  a 
way  of  providing  information  to  tenants  who  may  have 
been  displaced  and  to  reward  those  groups  and  individuals 
who  have  taken  innovative  steps  to  provide  fair  housing 
of^rtunities  in  the  city.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Fair  Housing  Committee,  fair  housing 
materials  were  displayed  at  both  the  Central  Square  library 
and  City  Hall  during  the  month  of  April,  and  a  Human 
Rights  Commissioner  was  present  for  much  of  the  time 
answering  questions.  A  Fair  Housing  Resource  Directory 
was  prqjared  for  distribution  to  the  public  at  City  Hall  and 
the  public  libraries.  In  order  to  fiirther  promote  fair 
housing  activities  in  the  city,  the  Committee  created  the 
first  "Innovations  in  Fair  Housing"  awards  open  to  groups 
and  individuals  who,  within  the  last  two  years,  work^ 
innovatively  to  promote  fair  housing  in  Cambridge.  On 


Public 

Housing  Accommodation  Total 

17 

5  24 

2  2 

0 

1  13 

2  1  31 

2 

1 

2  21 

7 

2 

5  _5 

TOTAL  125 

April  29,  1996,  at  an  Awards  Ceremony  at  City  Hall,  Just- 

A-Start  Corp.  and  Homeowner’s  Rehab,  Inc.  were  award¬ 
ed  the  group  award  for  their  collaborative  work  in  the 
development  of  the  Hampshire  Columbia  Townhouses, 
Chad  Lewis  was  awarded  the  individual  award  for  his 
development  of  a  soil  project  for  Lead  Safe  Cambridge, 
and  Juanita  Saunders  was  given  an  Honorable  Mention 
Award  for  her  fight  to  preserve  808  Memorial  Drive  as  a 
low-and  moderate-income  apartment  complex. 

2.  Employment 

The  vast  majority  of  discrimination  complaints 
handled  by  the  Commission  are  those  involving  employ¬ 
ment  discrimination.  The  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  employers,  with  six  or  more  employees,  based  in  the 
City  of  Cambridge.  The  Commission  receives  its  com¬ 
plaints  directly  by  telephone,  letter  or  in-person  visit,  as 
well  as  by  refer^  from  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  (MCAD),  the  state  civil  rights 
agency.  Under  its  woik-sharing  agreement  with  the 
MCAD,  the  Commission  is  paid  to  investigate  Cambridge 
employment  cases  received  by  MCAD.  This  arrangement 
permits  Cambridge  residents  to  have  their  case  investigated 
in  a  timely  manner  in  their  community.  The  Commission 
remains  the  local  human  rights  agency  with  the  largest 
contract  with  MCAD.  Based  on  its  ability  to  investigate 
and  close  cases  on  an  expedited  basis,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  negotiate  an  increase  in  its  contract  from  50  to  69 
cases  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  Commission  is  regularly  held 
out  by  MCAD  as  a  mode  as  to  how  a  local  human  rights 
commission  should  function,  and  during  FY96,  trained 
many  other  local  human  rights  commissions  in  how  to 
conduct  a  civil  rights  investigation. 

Students  from  Boston  University  School  of  Law 
provided  over  eleven  hundred  hours  in  the  investigation 
and  legal  research  required  for  the  closure  of  employment 
discrimination  cases  utilizing  funds  specifically  awarded  to 
the  Commission  for  that  purpose  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination. 

B.  CITY  RESOURCES 

Under  the  City  Ordinance,  the  Commission  is 
mandated  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  support 
services  to  the  City  Manager  and  City  agencies  in  the  area 
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of  civil  rights.  Under  that  mandate,  the  Commission  serves 
as  a  resource  to  city  agencies  to  avoid  charges  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  being  knowledgeable  about  the  law.  The  Com¬ 
mission  also  serves  as  a  resource  to  city  workers  who  have 
questions  about  certain  conduct  within  their  agency.  The 
Commission  has  the  c^iability  of  facilitating  problems 
without  the  necessity  of  formal  complaints. 

Throughout  &e  years  the  Commission  has  worked 
with  other  city  agencies  in  joint  projects  such  as  sexual 
harassment  training  and  gender  equity  with  the  Women’s 
Commission,  curriculum  development  with  the  School 
Dq>artment,  training  with  the  Affirmative  Action  Office 
and  affirmative  action  officers  of  agencies,  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Committee  with  the  Community  Development 
Derailment.  It  became  obvious  that  there  was  duplication 
of  efforts  from  agencies  with  similar  goals.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  held  a  series  of  meetings  to  discuss  how  both  city  and 
private,  non-profit  agencies  in  the  city  could  work  together 
more  effectively,  and  as  a  result  of  those  meetings,  the 
Cambridge  Human  Rights  Coalition  was  formed.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  May  9,  1996,  at  which  time  first 
goals  were  set  out:  to  provide  information  on  the  kinds  of 
services  and  resources  available  from  participating  organi¬ 
zations;  to  provide  moral  and  other  support  for  member 
agencies;  to  institute  collaborative  efforts  and  joint  pro¬ 
grams;  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  shared  goals;  and  to  help 
network  between  different  civil  rights  agencies  and  groups. 
The  Coalition  elected  to  first  focus  on  the  effects  of  the 
demise  of  rent  control  with  the  goal  of  developing  a  unified 
strategy  to  assist  those  tenants  affected. 

C.  COMMUNITY  OUTREACH 

The  Commission  sponsored  its  Third  Aimual  Fair 
Housing  Poster  and  Essay  contest  for  National  Fair 
Housing  Month.  This  year’s  theme  was  "Fair  Housing 
Builds  Dreams."  Working  closely  with  the  Cambridge 
School  Dqjartment  and  social  studies  and  language  arts 
coordinators,  the  Commission  developed  a  curriculum  for 
Cambridge  students  in  grades  6  through  8  promoting  fair 
housing  and  anti-discrimination.  The  Commission’s 
Executive  Director  and  Investigator  spent  the  month  of 
April  teaching  the  curriculum  to  Cambridge  students.  As 
result  of  the  increased  cooperation  between  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  schools,  the  participation  of  students  in  the 
contest  doubled  from  approximately  200  in  FY95  to  over 
400  in  FY96.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Cambridge 
Banks  Housing  Association  who  provided  specially  de¬ 
signed  tee  shirts  for  all  participants  and  US  Savings  l^nds 
to  the  top  wiimers,  and  to  Cambridge  businesses  who 
donated  gift  certificates  to  the  honorable  mention  wiimers, 
all  participants  were  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

Working  collaboratively  with  the  Women’s  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Cambridge  School  Dqwtment,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  co-sponsored  a  program  on  Gender  Equity  held  at 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School.  The  Commission  was 
also  invited  to  attend  a  forum  on  Gender  Equity  sponsored 
by  the  School  Committee  and  to  participate  on  a  continuing 
sub-committee  which  wUl  tackle  that  issue  during  FY97. 

Commission  staff  took  part  in  the  Cambridge  Rindge 
and  Latin  School’s  Youth  Empowerment  Service  Summit 
on  June  5,  1996,  providing  a  lively  discussion  with 
students  on  how  the  Commission  operates  and  explaining 


the  laws  under  \^4iich  it  operates. 

The  Executive  Director  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Human  Rights  Commissions 
which  provides  a  forum  for  networking  on  common  issues, 
training  for  new  agencies,  and  for  planning  joint  programs. 
The  Executive  Director  also  serves  on  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Dq>artment  of  Justice  to  combat  prejudice  and  violence 
in  Massachusetts  communities  through  the  development  of 
a  guide  to  educational  programs  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  Commission  provides  training  programs  to 
Cambridge  community  groups  and  agencies,  and  works 
collaboratively  with  C^bridge  fair  housing  organizations. 


The  Schools 

The  Cambridge  Public  School  is  a  learning  commu¬ 
nity  made  up  of  students,  teachers,  administrators  and  staff, 
in  partnership  with  families  and  the  community.  We 
believe  that  all  students  can  learn,  and  it  is  our  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  teach  them  and  to  help  them  achieve  to  their  highest 
potential.  As  a  learning  community  we  recognize  that  we 
all  learners  -  from  administrators  to  teachers  to  students. 
We  strive  to  support  that  learning  in  all  we  do. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Schools  are  also  a  vital  part 
of  the  Cambridge  Community.  We  seek  to  build  upon  the 
base  we  have  already  established,  expanding  partnerships 
with  parents,  community  groups,  the  business  community' 
and  other  city  agencies.  Our  schools  caimot  be  isolated 
institutions,  but  must  be  critical  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Cambridge  community. 

The  FY96  saw  the  Cambridge  I^iblic  Schools  contin¬ 
ue  its  leadership  and  irmovation  in  education.  The  year’s 
work  began,  as  it  always  does,  before  the  actual  school 
year  starts,  during  the  summer.  Besides  getting  schools 
physically  ready  for  opening  in  September,  new  teachers 
were  hir^  in  July  and  August,  orientations  held  and  staff 
prepared  for  the  beginning  of  school.  The  Science  Dqmrt- 
ment  ran  two  summer  Science  Institutes  for  teachers  to 
learn  hands-on  techniques  for  teaching  science  in  their 
classrooms,  with  many  teachers  giving  up  a  portion  of  their 
vacations  to  return  to  school  and  update  their  skills. 

Most  importantly,  the  City  and  School  Dqmrtment 
opened  our  two  newest  schools  -  the  Agassiz  and  the 
Haggerty  -  which  had  been  totally  rebuilt  on  their  former 
sites.  The  Haggerty,  at  110  Cushing  St.,  was  opened  in 
September  to  a  brand  new  facility  which  closely  replicated 
the  design  of  the  old  building,  but  with  a  difference. 
Eighteen  classrooms,  each  equipped  with  at  least  three 
computers,  a  computer  lab,  a  l^utiful  new  top  floor 
library,  as  well  as  music,  art,  gymnasium  and  community 
rooms,  were  important  elements  in  the  design.  A  roof  top 
tot  play  area,  sub-level  upper  grade  playground  and  a 
stylish  cafeteria  provided  students  with  Ae  latest  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  Agassiz  School,  located  at  the  comer  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Oxford  Streets,  opened  a  $10  million  state  of 
the  art  facility,  in  a  five-story  structure  that  along  with  its 
new  elements,  retained  pieces  of  the  old  historic  Agassiz 
structure,  such  as  granite  archways,  ceiling  beams  in  the 
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library  and  old  oak  doors. 

Designed  by  Cambridge  architect  (and  Agassiz 
parent)  George  Metzger,  the  new  Agassiz  houses  16 
classrooms,  each  with  seven  computers,  three  special  needs 
classrooms,  two  kindergarten  classrooms,  a  dividable  gym 
with  a  large  stage,  an  expansive  library  and  community 
rooms. 

Both  the  Haggerty  and  the  Agassiz  were  built  with 
extensive  community  cooperation  and  input,  including  the 
ongoing  involvement  of  4e  Committee  of  Agassiz  in  the 
21*  Century,  the  Haggerty  Neighborhood  Council,  as  well 
as  the  hard  work  of  the  City  Manager  and  his  staff. 

The  Cambridge  community  celebrated  the  opening 
of  the  irew  schools  with  festive  d^cations  on  October  21 
and  22,  1995,  where  parents  and  families.  School  Dqiart- 
ment  officials.  School  Committee  and  City  Council 
members,  students  aiKl  teachers  gathered  for  a  series  of 
activities  and  commemorations. 


City  Officials,  School  Department  Administrators  and 
Parents  attend  the  Agassiz  School  Dedication  -  October, 
1995. 


The  beginning  of  the  1995-96  school  year  also 
marked  the  start  of  a  unique  collaborative  effort  by  the 
School  Department  arnl  other  City  Dqjartments  to  attack 
the  problem’s  of  children’s  health.  The  Cambridge  Public 
Schools,  Cambridge  Hospital  Community  Health  Network, 
the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  Harvard  University 
joined  in  the  first  "Cambridge  Leadership  Forum  for 
Student  Health."  More  than  100  high  level  leaders  -  top 
administrators  in  their  dqxartments,  princip>als  and  senior 
school  dqwtment  personnel  -  took  part  in  an  all-day  forum 
held  at  Ihuvard’s  Faculty  Club. 

The  effort  drew  upon  data  collected  by  the  School 
Dq>artment’s  1994  Student  Health  Survey  which  asked 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School  students  to  answer  an 
extensive  set  of  questions  anonymously.  Working  groups 
were  convened  to  discuss  the  data  in  the  rqx)rt  and 
disco  VO"  ways  to  connect  resources,  and  suggest  ways  to 
deliver  services  and  overcome  problems.  The  effort  will 
continue  in  coming  years. 

November  saw  the  City  and  its  schools  honor  its 
teachers  with  a  Celebration  of  Teaching,  held  at  City  Hall. 


Educators,  citizens.  City  Council  and  School  Committee 
members  and  school  department  officials  came  together  for 
the  celebration,  which  also  featured  remarks  from  North¬ 
east  Regional  Rqrresentative  of  the  US  Department  of 
Education,  Jan  Pak^hal.  A  highlight  of  the  cel^ration  was 
the  premiere  of  a  video  by  noted  filmmaker  and  video- 
grapher  Andrew  Jones,  which  featured  teachers  and  well- 
knowm  Cantabrigians  -  from  city  officials  to  business 
people,  local  college  presidents  and  politicians  -  speaking 
about  teachers  wlio  helped  mold  their  lives.  The  event 
kicked-off  American  Education  Week;  Cambridge  later  that 
week  hosted  a  live  video  broadcast  from  Washington  of  a 
major  address  by  the  US  Secretary  of  Education  Richard 
Riley. 

In  December,  the  Cambridge  Commission  on  the 
High  School  of  the  21*  Century  issued  a  major  report 
following  a  year  of  study.  The  report,  "Contexts  for 
Learning,"  envisioned  what  a  high  school  should  look  like, 
physically  and  organizationally,  to  help  students  achieve 
and  take  their  place  in  the  worlqilace  of  the  next  century. 
The  Commission  was  chaired  by  Mayor  and  School 
Committee  Chairman  Kenneth  Reeves  and  Vice-Chair 
David  Maher,  and  included  membership  from  among  city 
parents,  teachers,  businesses,  universities  and  colleges,  and 
community  members. 

The  report  provided  a  framework  for  the  fiiture,  not 
only  of  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School,  but  any  high 
school.  Among  its  recommendations,  the  report  advocated 
for  high  schools  that  are  divided  into  small,  discrete 
learning  groupings;  where  students  explore  career  path¬ 
ways,  mentoring,  internships  and  community  service; 
where  teachers  have  flexible  hours,  planning  and  confer¬ 
ence  time,  and  work  in  teams;  and  where  assessment  is 
ongoing  and  even  includes  input  from  parents  and  other 
students. 

The  city  elections  brought  new  members  to  the 
School  Committee.  An  inaugural  and  collation  was  held  on 
January  1  to  install  the  new  School  Committee.  The 
members  include:  Alfred  B.  Fantini;  Jos^h  G.  Grassi; 
David  P.  Maher;  Susana  M.  Segat;  E.  Denise  Simmons; 
and  Alice  L.  Tuikel.  Sheila  Doyle  Russell  was  elected 
Mayor  and  became  Chair  of  the  School  Committee.  E. 
Denise  Simmons  became  Vice-Chair. 

In  February,  1996,  the  School  Committee  adopted  a 
new  Family  Involvement  Policy  to  strengthen  the  home- 
school  coimection.  The  new  policy  was  developed  by  the 
Cambridge  Parent  Liaisons,  following  a  year-long  series  of 
meetings,  research  and  discussion. 

The  policy  statement  reads:  "The  Cambridge  School 
System  is  committed  to  providing  your  children  with  a 
h^h  quality  education,  lliis  system  realizes  that  families 
are  their  children’s  first  teachers.  As  each  of  us  desires 
and  deserves  respect  for  our  family  and  cultural  differ¬ 
ences,  we  encourage  each  student,  family  member  and 
educator  to  be  sensitive  to  and  respectful  of  human 
differences  in  the  entire  school  community." 

This  policy  also  began  a  process  to  involve  family 
liaisons,  coordinators  and  parents  more  closely  in  grant¬ 
writing,  professional  development,  outreach  and  curriculum 
development,  and  increased  the  role  of  liaisons  as  advo¬ 
cates  for  families.  In  connection  with  this  effort,  Cam¬ 
bridge  became  a  pilot  community  for  a  major  new  grant  on 
family  involvement  from  the  federal  Department  of 
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Education,  collaborating  with  The  Right  Question  Project, 
a  private  non-profit  organization. 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  budget  process  and  try  a 
new  approach  to  identifying  savings,  the  School  Depart¬ 
ment  began  its  budget  deliberation  process  in  February  in 
a  new  way.  Faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  closing  a 
projected  $2.9  million  shortfall.  Superintendent  Mary  Lou 
McGrath  convened  more  than  40  administrators  -central 
administrators,  principals,  CRLS  house  masters  and 
curriculum  coordinators  -  to  brmnstorm  ways  to  equitably 
allocate  funds.  The  group  met  in  the  CRLS  Library  for  a 
five-hour  session,  which  included  breaking  into  small 
groups  to  identify  ways  of  saving  money  or  generating 
income. 

The  suggestions  from  this  meeting  were  then  taken 
to  each  school,  where  school  councils  of  parents,  teachers 
and  administrators  went  through  a  similar  brainstorming 
process.  Senior  administrators  then  met  again  to  refine  the 
suggestions,  and  the  ideas  became  the  framework  for  the 
Superintendent’s  budget,  submitted  in  March  to  the  School 
Committee. 

Following  a  series  of  hearings,  the  School  Commit¬ 
tee  adopted  a  $87.2  million  budget,  which  included  an 
Early  Out  Incentive  Program  to  enable  the  department  to 
reduce  staff  without  laying  off  teachers. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  Spring  were  the  excel¬ 
lent  performance  of  the  CRLS  Science  Team,  which  won 
the  New  England  Regional  Science  Bowl  competition,  and 
the  powerhouse  CRLS  Chess  Team,  which  again  placed 
first  in  the  state  championships.  On  May  ff.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Stqihen  Breyer  made  a  rare  appearance  to 
speak  to  Cambridge  Rindge  &  Latin  School  students  about 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  June  gr^uation  season  saw  an  all-time  high  in 
scholarships  and  awards  to  CRLS  seniors,  with  more  than 
$200,000  in  scholarships  -  nearly  double  the  amount  given 
out  in  past  years  -  awarded  to  nearly  100  students. 

The  annual  Multicultural  Showcase  in  June  featured 
the  innovative  work  of  students,  teachers  and  parents  in 
designing  curriculum  for  classroom  work  that  increased  the 


understanding  of  diversity  and  multiculturalism  in  our 
schools. 

The  Library  Power  Showcase,  sponsored  by  the 
Cambridge  Partnership  for  Public  Education,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  businesses  and  universities  that  collaborates  to 
improve  education  in  Cambridge,  showed  the  range  of 
exciting  and  creative  woik  going  on  in  our  elementary 
schools  in  the  library/media  area. 

Through  a  thr^-year,  $1.2  million  grant  obtained  by 
the  Partnership  from  the  DeWitt  Wallace  Reader’s  Digest 
Fund,  our  school  libraries  have  been  transformed  and 
updated.  In  fact,  Cambridge,  with  its  emphasis  on  turning 
libraries  and  librarians  into  "learning  resources"  that  work 
in  collaboration  with  classroom  teachers  and  curriculum, 
played  a  major  role  in  shifting  the  national  DeWitt 
Wdlace’s  Library  Power  program  to  advocate  for  a 
"Cambridge  Model"  across  the  country. 

The  Partnership,  long  an  important  player  and 
supporter  of  the  school  system,  kicked  off  its  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  major  membership  drive  and  a  restructuring 
effort,  working  to  be  an  even  more  effective  partner  in  the 
future. 

And  finally,  among  many  other  honors  during  the 
year.  Superintendent  Mary  Lou  McCJrath  was  selected  to 
become  a  prestigious  Annenberg  Fellow  of  the  Annenberg 
Institute  for  School  Reform  at  Brown  University.  The  Fel¬ 
lows  Program  is  made  up  of  a  small,  select  group  of 
superintendents  from  school,  districts  across  the  country 
who  are  seriously  engaged  in  significant  school  reforms. 

School  enrollments  dipped  slightly  in  1995-96, 
following  a  six-year  increase.  The  student  population  fell 
from  8,291  in  FY94-95,  a  decrease  of  1.5%.  Projections 
show  that  this  trend  may  continue,  particularly  due  to  the 
start-up  of  a  new  charter  school  planned  for  September  of 
1996. 

While  future  budgets  will  continue  to  present  chal¬ 
lenges,  Cambridge’s  schools  continue  to  be  vibrant,  diverse 
and  irmovative  -  a  tribute  to  a  vibrant,  diverse  and  innova¬ 
tive  city. 
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nSCAL  YEAR  1996  -  CAMBRIDGE  FACTS  ON  FILE 


GENERAL 

Population:  (Source:  1990  US  Census  Bureau) 
Ar^  (square  miles): 


95,802 

6.26 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  (Source:  1990  US  Census  Bureau) 


1980 

1990 

White 

82.3% 

75.3% 

Black 

10.9% 

13.5% 

Asian 

3.8% 

8.4% 

Native  American 

0.2% 

0.3% 

Other 

2.8% 

2.5% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

Hispanic  Origin 

4.8% 

6.8% 

Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

GOVERNMENT 

Founded: 

1630 

Date  of  Incorporation  as  a  City: 

1846 

Form  of  Government: 

Council/Manager 

Mayor: 

Elected  by  the  Council 

No.  of  Councillors: 

Nine 

FINANCE 

Adopted  Budget: 

$317,800,335 

Adopted  School  Budget: 

$  85,404,980 

Number  of  Full-time  City  Employees: 

2,298 

Number  of  School  Full-time  Employees 

1,235.9  FTE 

Total  Assessment: 

$7,010,030,307 

Bonded  Indebtedness: 

$80,567,165 

Tax  Rate  -  Residential: 

13.32 

Commercial: 

34.89 

Excise  Rate: 

$25  per  thousand 

BLOCK  ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION 

WATER  RATE 

SEWER  RATE 

Block  1  0-40 

$1.53 

$3.22 

Block  2  41-400 

1.65 

3.41 

Block  3  401-2,000 

1.75 

3.67 

Block  4  2001-10,000 

1.87 

3.95 

Block  5  over  10,000 

2.00 

4.19 

All  general  consumption  and  rates  are  measured  in  hundreds  of  cubic  feet.  The  rates  are  per  hundred  cubic  feet. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Elementary  Schools: 

High  SchcJols: 

Number  of  Students: 

Number  of  Full  Time  Teachers: 

Cbst  Per  Pupil:  Regular  Day  Program 
All  Day  Programs 

STUDENT  POPULATION 


Elementary:  5  528 

Secondary:  1  989 

Ungraded:  651 

TOTAL  8  168 


15 

1 

8,168 

766.3  FTE 

$8,065  (Official  FY93-94  D.O.E.) 
$9,209  (Official  FY93-94  D.O.E.) 
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COMPOSITION 

OF  STUDENTS 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Non-Minority: 

42.9% 

39.00% 

Minority: 

57.1% 

61.09% 

HOUSING 

Type  of  House 

Average  Value 

#  of  Parcels 

(one  family) 

$345,288 

3,510 

(two  family) 

$272,475 

3,161 

(tfuee  family) 

$254,567 

1,649 

Condominium 

$155,079 

7,294 

(Source:  City  of 

Cambridge  as  of  1/1/95) 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Number  of  registered  voters  in  Cambridge  (Source:  City’s  Record  as  of  7/1/96)  28,701 

Number  of  Parks:  70 

Number  of  Recreation  Youth  Centers:  5 

Number  of  Community  Schools:  13 

Number  of  Senior  Citizen  Centers:  2 

Number  of  Golf  Courses:  1 

FOUR  LONGEST  STREETS 

Massachusetts  Avenue:  4  miles 

Cambridge  Street:  2  miles 

Concord  Avenue:  2  miles 

Broadway:  1  mile 

Miles  of  City  Streets:  125  miles 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  fflGHER  LEARNING 
Harvard/Radcliffe 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Lesley  College 
Cambridge  College 

THE  TEN  LARGEST  EMPLOYERS  IN  THE  CITY; 

(Source:  Cambridge  Community  Development  Department:  June,  1996) 


RANK  NAME  OF  EMPLOYER 


NUMBERS  OF 

NATURE  OF  BUSINESS  1996  EMPLOYEES 


1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

2.  Harvard  University 

3.  City  of  Cambridge 

4.  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital 

5.  Lotus  Development  Corporation/IBM 

6.  Polaroid 

7.  Federal  Government 

8.  Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

9.  Draper  Labs 

10.  Arthur  D.  Little 


Education 

7,384 

Education 

7,337 

Government 

4,090 

Medical 

1,900 

Computer  Software 

1,685 

Photo  &  Optic  Equipment 

1,500 

Government 

1,466 

Research  &  Development 

1,200 

Research  &  Development 

1,161 

Management  Consulting 

1,152 
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DEPARTMENT  HEADS 


AffirmaUve  Action: 
William  A.  Gomes 

Animal  Commission: 

Mark  W.  McCabe 

Arts  Council: 

Pallas  Lombardi 

Assessing: 

Sally  Powers 

Auditing: 

James  Lindstrom 

Burnet: 

Louis  DePasquale 

Cable  TV: 

James  Ares 

City  Clerk: 

D.  Margaret  Drury 

Commission  for  Persons 
with  Disabilities: 

Michael  Muehe 

Community  Development: 
Susan  Schlesinger 

Conservation  Commission: 
Alexander  J.  Strysky 

Election  Commission: 
Wayne  Drugan 
Ards  B.  Spears 
Darleen  G.  Bonislawski 
Lynne  A.  Molnar 

Electrical: 

George  Fernandes 


Emergency  Communications: 
George  Fosque 

Emergency  Management: 
David  B.  O’Connor 

Executive: 

Robert  W.  Healy 
Richard  C.  Rossi 

Fu^: 

Kevin  Fitzgerald 

Fiscal  Affairs: 

James  P.  Maloney,  Jr. 

Historical  Commission: 
Charles  Sullivan 

Human  Rights  Commission: 
Margot  Kosberg 

Human  Services: 

Jill  Herold 

Inspectional  Services: 

Robert  Bersani 

Law: 

Russell  B.  Higley 
Donald  Drisdell 

Library: 

Susan  Flannery 

License: 

Benjamin  Barnes 

Management  Information 
Systems: 

Valerie  A.  Roman 


Peace  Commission: 

Cathy  Hoffman 

Personnel: 

Michael  P.  Gardner 

Police: 

Ronnie  Watson 

Police  Review  & 

Advisory  Board: 

Malvina  Monteiro 

Public  Works: 

Ralph  Dunphy 

Purchasing: 

Gail  Cohen 

Retirement: 

Anne  Leduc 

School: 

Mary  Lou  McGrath 

Traffic,  Parking  & 
Transportation: 

Susan  E.  Clippinger 

Veterans’  Benefits/Services 
Robert  Stevens 

Water: 

Michael  Nicoloro 

Weights  &  Measures: 
Francis  Tobin 

Women’s  Commission: 
Nancy  M.  Ryan 
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Department  Telephone  Numbers 


Department 

Tel.  No. 

Department 

Tel.  No. 

Affirmative  Action 

349-4332 

Human  Services 

349-6200 

Animal  Commission 

349-4376 

Inspectional  Services 

349-6100 

Arts  Council 

349-4380 

Law 

349-4121 

Assessors 

349-4343 

Library 

349-4040 

Auditing 

349-4240 

License  Commission 

349-6140 

Budget 

349-4370 

Management  Information  Systems 

349-4140 

Cable  T.V. 

349-4296 

Mayor 

349-4321 

Cemetery 
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